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THE IRON WIRE, WIRE ROPE, AND FENCING COMPANY 


(D ROWELL & CO.), 
Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. Patentees and Contractors to H.M.’s War Department, &c. &c. 


STRAINED WIRE AND CONTINUOUS IRON FENCING AND GATES 
Erected over thousands of miles at Home, in the and Abroad. 


12.5% 


ROWELL'S 
PATENT 
STEEL D DIAGONAL 
“i BRACE. 


NEW PATENT ‘‘ ECONOMIC” STRAINED WIRE (FENCING. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR Ene. AMD STRENGTH, AND APPEARA 
IRON HURDLES GATES, TREE GUARD WIRE NET TING ; '‘FEwcrma FOR 
ER PARKS, RABBIT AND PHEASANTEIES 


Address & CO., 2, POET’S CORNER, WESTUNNSTER, LONDON, S.W. 
Ilustrated Priced Catalogues Post-free on A 


Established 1798. 


FARROW « JACKSON, 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


CELLULAR” BINS 


With separate rest for each Bottle, kept in stock in various sizes, and 


<q made to order to fit any space. CELLAR anp DECANTING REQUI- 
a SITES of all kinds. Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


8, HAYMARKET, S.W., 


AND 


S16, GREAT TOWER ST., E.C. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Incorporated in the 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 110, and further empowered 
Special Aet, 16 Viet. cap. 58.” 
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This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all Surplus Funds 
belong to the Members. 


Every third nace a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large 
‘beens ve been declared. 


The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
The Surplus Funds already appropriated exceed £1,000,000. — 
It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £240,287, 


Au ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,136,846. 
And has PAID IN CLAIMS, £1,409,966, 


Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured 
has been admitted. 


Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the 
payment of premiums. 


No charge for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy 
climates. 


Assurers under the Temperance Scueme are placed in a separate Section. 
Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 
LOANS on LEAsEHOLDs, and other Srecuritizs considered. 


Prospectuses, Ccpies of the last Report and Balance Sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., 
can be obtained on application to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, FIA., F.SS., Manager and Secretary. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON COLONIAL DEFENCES. 
AUSTRALIAN DEFENCES AND NEW GUINEA. Compiled from the 


Papers of the late Mvjor-G2ueral Sir Peter Scratcuuer, R.E., K.C.M.G., Defence Adviser to the Austra- 
lasian Colonies and Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner for New Guinea. By C. Krntocu Coors, B.A., 
LL.M., of the Inner Lemple, Barrister-at-Law. With Portrait and Maps. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


Edited by Cuartes Exior Norton. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

The Athena@um says: “ The supply of Cirlyle literature seems to be interminable, but we can hardly hope for another contribution [of 
Carlyle literature) which shall be anything like so valuable as the contents of this volume... . Apart from its account of Goethe's relations 
with Carlyle, this refreshing an | instructive volume tells us much that is interesting about Goethe in his old age and his opinions on con- 
temporary events, his re niniscences of Schiller ant others of his countrymen, ant his judgments on Burns and other ‘ Britons,’ including 
Sir Walter Scott and Jeffrey.” 


REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited by Cuartes Exior 


Norton. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. (Immediately. 
N EW NOVELS. 
BY MR. WILLIAM BLACK, BY MR. THOMAS HARDY. 
SABINA ZEMBRA. THE WOODLANDERS., 
By Back, By Taomas Harpy, 
Author of ‘‘The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” Author of “Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 
“ A Princess of Thule,” &c. 3 vols., Crowu 8vo., price 31s. 6d. 
3 vols., Crown 8vo., 3ls. 6d. The Spectsior says: “ This is a very powerful book... . No onecan 
The Atheneum says: “‘ Sabina Zembra’ has more stuff in it than | rival Mr. Hardy in such descriptions of nature as he has given us in 
janything Mr. Black has produced for some years past,’ these volumes.” 
BY MR. H. S. CUNNINGHAM. By MISS DILLWYN. 


THE COERULEANS: JILL AND JACK. 


A IDYLL. 


y H. S. CUNNINGHAM, By E. A Ditiwyrn. 
Author of ‘fhe Chronicles of Dustypore.’’ h f “Jil.” & 
“Wheat and Tares.”” 2 vols., Crown 8vo., 21s. Author o 
The Atheneum says: “*...Gool as was ‘Wheat and Tares’ 2 
twenty years ago, ‘ The Coeruleans’ must be accounted even better. 2 Vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 
There was wit in that; in this there is a riper wit, and abundance of (Immediately. 


wisdom as well.” 


VILLA GARDENING: a Handbook for Amateur and Practical 


Gardeners. By Epwarp Hoppay, Author of “ Cottage Gardening,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By Thomas ‘Hughes. 
JAMES FRASER, SECOND BISHOP OF MANCHESTER: A Memoir. 
(1815-1885.) By Tuomas Hugues, Q.C. With a New Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 


The Times says :—“ A book which will be widely read. . . . It is a book which reflects verv well the admirable character of Bishop 
its of ary life, his energy, and his sincerity." 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: a Statistical and Historical Annual 
of the States of the Civilized World. For the Year 1887. Edited by J. Scorr Kerri, Librarian to the 
Royal Geographical Society. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Times says: “* The additions, moditications, and improvements which are introduced into it year by year, and which mark the pre- 
sent issue as well as its more immediate predecessors, make it more worthy of public favour, especially as it is the only large and 
comprehensive work of the kind published in this country.” 


POPULAR EDITION. ONE SHILLING EACH. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Epirep sy JOHN MORLEY. 
Now Publishing Monthly. In paper covers. 1s. each ; cloth binding, 1s. 6d. 


JOHNSON. By Leste STeruen. Ready. HUME. By T. H. Hextery, F.R.S. [ Ready. 


SCOTT. By R. H. Hurroy. Ready. | GOLDSMITH. By Wiittam Brack. [ Ready. 
GIBBON. By J. Correr Morison. [ Ready. SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. [June. 


And the Rest of the Series in due course. 


- Some London Citizens and their Monuments, by W. H. Brewer, with Illustrations; and 
Stray Lines from an Angler’s Pocket-Book, By Basit FIe.p, with Illustrations ; see 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, for May. 

The Number also contains :—An UNKNOWN COUNTRY (Papers on Ireland), Part V. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by F. Noel Paton—A JOURNEY TO EXETER: a Poem. By 
John Gay. With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson—TWO SONNETS by Sir Noel Paton—and Contributions by 
Miss Black, B. L. Farjeon, and others. Profusely Illustrated, price Sixpence ; by post, Eightpence. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE AND THOMAS CARLYLE. 
| 
| 

ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS. By Karte Noreats. With | 
__ Mapsand Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. | 
NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GENERAL HISTORY. By Roszrr H. 
New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 4to. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. By Anasetra Bucxiey, 
Author of ‘‘ A Short History of Natural Science,”’ &e. With Maps. Globe 8vo. 3s. 
TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION (Revised after Official Returns). 
a 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready at the Libraries of 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE.” 


SPRINGHAVEN: a Tale of the Great War. By R. D. Buacxmore. 8 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


“The story is one of Mr. Blackmore's best. A tine touch of romance reveals the Author of “‘ Lorna Doone”’ 
on almost every page.’’—Saturduy Review. 


NEW NOVEL BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. NOW READY. 
AMARYLLIS AT THE FAIR: a Novel. By Ricuarp Jerreries, Author of ‘ The 


Gamekeeper at Home,” “Green Ferne Farm,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready at the Libraries of Mr. JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE OLD HOUSE AT SANDWICH. By Josepn Harron, Author of ‘‘ Three 

Recruits”’ (6s.), “‘ Journalistic London ’’ (12s. 6d.), ‘‘ North Borneo” (18s.), &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s, 
“Mr. Hatton offers to readers of fiction one of the most attractive novels of the day.”—Morning Post. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITILN OF MR. JOSEPH THOMSON'S POPULAR WORK. 
THROUGH MASAI LAND: a Journey of Exploration among the Snowclad Volcanic 


Mountains and Strange Tribes of Eastern Equatorial Africa. By JoszrH Tomson, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“To the Central African Lakes and Back.’’ New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


TCHAY AND CHIANTI; or, Wanderings in Russia and Italy. By W. Sr. Cram 
Author of “ John Dudley,” “ Bedoueen Legends,”’ &c. With 15 Illustrations. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN PEOPLE. By Georcz Bryce, M.A., 


LL.D., Professor in Manitoba College, Winnipeg ; Délegué-Régional de l’Institution Ethnographique, Paris ; 
President Manitoba Historical Society ; Author of ‘“‘ Manitoba: its Infancy, Growth, and Present Condition,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. Now Ready. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


In Uniform Cloth Extra Binding. 
Price SIX SHILLINGS each, except where otherwise stated. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. By C. F. WOOLSON. 


| 
A Daughter of Heth. (19th Edition.) | Anne. East Angels. For the Major. 5s. 
eathers. Kilmeny. | B 
Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart. ; | y W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
In Silk Attire. Sunrise. | Wreck of the “ Grosvenor.” A Strange Voyage. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. (Chief Mate). ‘aud.”’ 
Lorna Doone: a Romance of Exmoor. (25th Edition. Sailor's Sweetheart. ra 
Also, an Edition charmingly Tlustrated, 
s. 6d., an 

Alice Lorraine. Craddock Nowell. 
Clara Vaughan. Cripps the Carrier. By Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. 
Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. Mary Anerley. Old Town Folk. We and Our Neighbours. 
Christowell: a Dartmoor Tale. Tommy Upmore. Poganuc People. 

By THOMAS HARDY. By Mrs. B. M. CROKER. 
The Trumpet-Major. Far from the Madding Some Else. 
Hand of Ethelverta. By JEAN INGELOW 

wo cn a Tower. aodicean. . 
The Return of the Native. A Pair of Blue Eyes. Den Sie y Sarah de Beranger. 
‘Tho Majer of John Jerome; His Thoughts and Ways. 58. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Mary Marston. Guild Court. By Mrs. MACQUOID. 
The Vicar’s Daughter. Adela Cathcart. Elinor Dryden. Diane, 
Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. Orts. By Miss COLERIDGE. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. An English Squire. 
Daisies and Buttercups ; a Novel of the U Thames. 
The Senior Partner. ai Alaric Speedin. By Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A. 
A Struggle for Fame. A Story of the Dragonades. 
By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. By JOSEPH HATTON. 
A Golden Sorrow. Out of Court. 2 
Three Recruits, and the Girls they Left Behind Th 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of 
«“ Rudder Grange.” By LEWIS WALLACE. 

The late Mrs. Null. Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buripines, 188, Street, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NEWT WORE S. 


COURT AND PRIVATE LIFE IN THE TIME OF QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE: being the Journal of Mrs. Papendiek, Assistant-Keeper of the Wardrobe and 


Reader to Her Majesty. Edited by her Grand-daughter, Mrs. VeERNoN DeLves BROUGHTON. 
2 vols., Demy 8vo. With Portraits. 32s. [Now ready. 


List or Portraits.—George III.; Queen Charlotte; Son and Daughters of Mrs. Papendiek ; 
Mrs. Papendiek and Child. 


‘A reader who knows how to use a book of this kind will gain from it a more vivid picture of the time and of 
some conspicuous characters than from many works of greater pretension. We are reminded, as we read these 
papers, of Madame d’Arblay’s Diary, which has a literary art about it to which her successor in Court duties 
makes no claim. Mrs. Papendiek’s narrative, however, has a merit of its own, being written with entire faithful- 
ness and sincerity of pu se. . . . The reader who wishes to hear from Mrs. Papendiek about our forefathers in 
the days of George III. should search these entertaining volumes.’—Illustrated London News. 


THE LIVES OF THE SHERIDANS. By Percy Firzerraup. 2 vols., 
Demy 8vo. With Six Engravings on Steel by Sropart and Every. 30s. [Now ready. 

List oF Porrratts.—Richard Brinsley Sheridan; Mrs. Elizabeth Sheridan; Mrs. Sheridan ; 
Miss Linley and her Brother ; the Hon. Mrs. Norton; the Duchess of Somerset. 

‘Of that extraordinary genius, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, a vivid and life-like picture is preseuted. In facet, 
the whole work is vivacious and interesting, and there is hardly a dull page in the two handsome volumes. A 
pedigree of the Sheridan family is pre:ixed to the first volume, which shows an astonishing gathering of clever 
and celebrated persons connected with a single family. The book is also adorned with some excellent portraits 
and facsimiles of playbills.’—St. James’s Gazette. 


‘ The success of Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is assured, and we congratulate a thorough craftsman on having turned 
out a work that will last as long as Sir George Trevelyan’s “‘ Macaulay ” or Froude’s “ Carlyle.”’’—Vanity Fair. 


CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF ROME. 
THE PROVINCES AND PEOPLE: from Cesar to Diocletian. By Prof. 


THEODOR Momsen. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, by Prof. Witt1am P. Dickson 
2 vols., Demy 8vo. With Ten Maps. 36s. [ Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEXT OF KIN WANTED. By M. Bernam-Epwarps, Author of ‘“ Kitty,” 


&c. In 2 vols., Crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


A LITTLE DUTCH MAIDEN. By Ernie Money. In 2 vols., Crown 


8vo. [Now ready. 
‘The author has shown decided skill in delineating and contrasting the various elements of Colonial society. 
At the same time the real interest of the book lies not so much in any attempted character analysis, as in the 
vivid pictures which it gives of the condition of Colonial life, and th: domestic surroundings, duties, and recre- 
ations of English settlers . . . as the plot thickens and scenes of love-making, elopement, buffalo-huuting, and 
other exciting episodes, all spiritedly told, and with an abundance of local colour, follow on each other iu rapid 
succession, the reader is not likely to lay dowu the book until the dramatic dénonement is reached.’—Athenrum. 
_ ‘This story gives us a very pleasant glimpse of English South African life... the book is carefully and 
brightly written.’—Academy. 


- .. The adventures are thrilling; and the little Dutch maiden herself, with her timidity and her courage, 
her hesitations and her steadfastness, is an admirable picture.’—1 he St. James's Gazette. 


ELIZABETH’S FORTUNE. By Berraa Tuomas, Author of ‘ The Violin 
Player,” ‘‘ Cressida,” &c. In 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 

__ ‘A tale of theatrical life, with all its ups and downs, its su and disappoi 
with vivacity, and with a very intelligent appreciation of the various classes of soc 
This novel altogether furnishes most agreeable reading.’—Academy. 

THE OLD HOUSE IN PICARDY. By Karauren O'Meara. A NEW 
EDITION. In 1 vol., Crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


[Now ready. 


t ts. Miss Thomas writes 
iety she endeavours to depict, 


ALSO NOW READY. 
WEE WIFIE. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &e. 


Forming a new addition to Bentley’s Favourite Novels. 6s. 


MISS BAYLE’S ROMANCE. A New Novel. In 8 vols., Crown 8vo. 


THE HEIR WITHOUT A HERITAGE. By Miss E. Famrax Byrrve, 
Author of ‘* A Fair Country Maid.” In 3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


Loxpon: RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, New Buruineton Srreer, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Surra & Son’s numerous 
Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important works of History, Biography, Travel, 
Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. It 
affords greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, from the fact that 
there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots a Subscriber may 
be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, 
but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depét 
at which they obtain their books. Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a 
Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the supply of 
Magazines and Reviews only 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange 
once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any work in the Library which a 
— may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete 

ets. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depdt, will be entitled 
only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; 
similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to the London Termini become subject to the 
London Regulations. See Terms below, Section No. I. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Surrn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that 
much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all casas, give to the 


Clerk in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to 
exchange. 


I.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus. 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
For Volume at a time £0 12 0 a 


(Novels in more than One Volume are not avail bie for ihe date of subscription.) 
( Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of subscription.) 
For ove ose ose eee £96 = 3.3 
For Firteen ,, ” 6 ose 5 5 0 
II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes at atime ... aon 11l 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Turer Volumes at a time... 13 0 220 
III.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, &c. 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
For Twenty-Four Volumes at a time £9 9 O 
For Sixty axe mee 23 9 O 
For FErcury-Four 1 0 0 8215 0 


” eee eee 
For every additional Twelve Volume;, £4 12s. fd. 


Terms for SPECIAL TRAVELLING Susscriptions, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any other information, can 
be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published 
Monthly, and can be had at any Bookstall, or post free upon application to 186, Strand 
London. 
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New Ready. Price 2s. 


LON 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Righteen Bird's-eye Views of the Principal Streets. 


ALSO BY A 


MAP SHOWING ITS CHIEF SUBURBS & ENVIRONS 


ORIGINALLY COMPILED BY 


HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of the “ Royal Guide to the London Charities,” “Handbook to Normandy,” 
“The Road to Paris,” ete. 


SEVENTH YEAR OF ISSUE, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘« The bird’s-eye views of the chief thoroughfares are a new feature of streetography, and far 
more useful than maps. Altogether it is a most valuable handbook to the metropolis.”— Graphic. 


‘** Very extensive in its information and interesting in its details—as a text-book for explanation 
and as a historical book of reference it will be found most useful and entertaining.” Daily News. 


‘An admirable guide, full of information. The bird’s-eye views are very interesting. They 
often give even those who are familiar with London a new idea of the relation of localities.”— 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


**In addition to an admirably-arranged and vivaciously-written description of all the places and 
sites of interest in London, interspersed with numerous historical notes and details, the guide contains 
a feature which is absolutely unique in a series of eighteen bird’s-eye views of the principal 
thoroughfares and the buildings of importance which abut upon them. It is unquestionably one 
of the most serviceable of the works issued for the behoof of visitors to the metropolis.”—Scotsman. 


‘The usefulness of this work. both to residents and visitors, is now pretty well known.”— 
Christian World. 


‘*This handbook is not only of great practical value, but abounds with anecdotes and curious 
incidents.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


** It would be difficult to find a book which better fulfils its avowed purpose than this most 
excellent compilation.” —Knowledge. 


«¢ Emphatically the best London guide.”—Broad Arrow. 
“By far the most comprehensive guide.”— Wittehall Review. 


‘*May be described as an established fact. Good to begin with, the guide to the metropolis 
got better every year, until it is now more serviceable than ever.”—Derby Mercury. 


**Incomparably the best handbook of London we have ever seen.”—England. 
** A better guide there can scarcely be.”— Western Morning News. 


‘*We have gone over this guide carefully, and we feel constrained to give to it a place among 
oe guide-books of the world superior to that of any other we know anything about.”—Glasgow 
erald. 


‘© A cheerful and instractive companion.”—Daily Chronicle. 
‘A useful and well-arranged handbook.”—Bradford Observer. 
“There can be no better guide imaginable.”— Metropolitan. 


“A marvellously cheap book. The bird’s-eye views will be a great help to the stranger.”— 
Atheneum. 


“This is beyond comparison the best handbook of information about London that has yet been 
brought out.”—British Mail. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By Watrer Besant, Author of 


“Children of Gibeon,” &. With Etching of Portrait by Joun Pxrrriz, R.A., and Illustrations by A. 
Forxstier. vols., Crown 8vo. 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON: a Novel. By Watrer Besant, Author of “All Sorts 
ay ee are of Men,” “Dorothy Forster,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 


Library Edition of the Novels of Walter Besant and James Rice. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus have in preparation a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS of 
Messrs. BESANT and RICE. The Volumes (each one containing a complete Novel) will be printed from a specially 
cast fount of type by Messrs. Ballantyne and Hanson of the Ballantyne Press, on a large Crown 8vo. page, and will 
be issued Mon , at Six Shillings each, handsomely bound in cloth by Messrs. Burn & Co. The first Volume 
(now in the press) will be 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, 


with an Etched Portrait of James Rick, and a New Preface by WaLTER Besant, telling the story of his literary 
purtnership with James Rice. 


LITTLE NOVELS. By Couns. 3 vols., Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 
OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. Curistiz Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” 
&c. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., 12s. (Preparing. 


GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Payn, Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


3 vols., Crown 8vo. 


THE MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. By R. Louis Stevenson, 
Author of “ Dr. Jekyll,’ “‘ New Arabian Nights,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


THE BECKONING HAND, &c. By Grant Atuen, Author of “ Strange Stories,” 


&c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By Georcz R. Sims. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 


2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. (Preparing. 


DISAPPEARED: a Novel. By Saran Tyrver, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 
“St. Mungo’s City,” &c. With Six Illustrations by P. Macnas. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 


THE EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. By Wirx1e Coxuins, Author of “The Woman in 
White.” Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the Author of “John Herring,” &c. — 
Ye 


Crown 8vo. 


“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE”: a Romance of Society and Politics. By Justis 


McCarty and Mrs. CampBELL Pragp. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. hortly. 


WIFE OR NO WIFE? By T. W. Speieut, Author of “ The Mysteries of Heron 


Dyke,” &c. Crown 8vo., picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF CHATTO & WINDUS'S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By GRANT ALLEN. By JOHN HABBERTON. | By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Babylon. Brueton’s Bayou. ‘ Schools and Scholars 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. By TIGHE HOPKINS. By KATH. SAUNDERS. 
The Master of the Mine. *Twixt Love and Duty. Heart Salvage. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. By OUIDA. By MAREK TWAIN. 
Loving a Dream. Othmar. Life on the Mississippi. 


WAR: Three Essays. By J. A. Farrer. Crown 8vo., 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCartuy, M.P. JUBILEE. 
EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. 2 vols., Square 8vo., 7s. 6d. each. 


IRELAND SINCE THE UNION: Sketches of Irish History from 1798 to 186. 


By Justin H. McCartuy, M.P. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s, 


THE CASE FOR HOME RULE. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. Crown 8vo., 


cloth extra, 5s. 


SELECT POEMS by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Fap. 
eparing. 


extra, 6s. 


ACADEMY NOTES (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by Henry Biack- 


BURN. Ils. 


GROSVENOR NOTES (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by Henry 


Biacksurn. 1s. 


THE PaRis SALON (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by F. G. Dumas. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
COURTsLIFE IN EGYPT. By A. J. Butter, Author of “The Ancient 


Coptic aie of Egypt.” Demy 8vo., a Illustrations. 12s, 


SKETCHES OF LIFE IN JAPAN. By Major Henry Knottys, R.A. With 


Illustrations, demy 8vo. 12s. 


SADDLE AND MOCASSIN. By Francis Francis, Jun. Crown 8vo. 
CHARLES READE: Dramatist, Novelist, and Journalist. A Memoir 


compiled chiefly from his Literary Remains. By CHARLES L. Reape jand the Rev. Compton 
READE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 


THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD:%being Travels and 


Explorations in Mexico and Central America, 1857-1882. By Désiré Caarnay. Translated 
from the French. With upwards of 200 Illustrations, super royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


TRAVELS, SPORT, AND POLITICS IN THE EAST. By the Marquis 


of Huntty. With Illustrations by the Marcuioness Or Huntiy. Demy,8vo. 12s. 


THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH AND MONMOUTH: A Memoir. By 


Colonel Frank RussELt, Royal Dragoons. With Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


ITALY: Present and Future. By Antonio Gatuenca. Two vols. demy 8vo. 21s. 


SPORTS AND ANECDOTES OF BYGONE DAYS in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Italy, and the Sunny South. By C. T. S. Brrcw Reynarpson, Author of « Down 
the Road. ” With Illustrations in Colour, large crown 12s. 


MUSIC AND MANNERS: Personal Reminiscences and Sketches of Character. 


By W. Beatry-Kineston. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. By Ratpu Ikon (Olive Schreiner.) 


A New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo., cloth. 2s. 


MEMOIR OF LIEUT. RUDOLPH DE LISLE, R.N., of the Naval Brigade. 


By the Rev. H. N. Oxennam, M.A. With Illustrations. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
BROKEN VOWS. By Canon Knox Lirmz. Crown 8vo. 


New Volumes of the Cabinet Edition of Charles Dickens’s Works. 


BLEAK HOUSE. 2 Vols., with 16 Illustrations reproduced from the Originals. 
Feap. 8vo. half-cloth, uncut edges, ls. 6d. a Volume. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MY OWN LOVE STORY. By H. M. Troutore. 2 Vols. [In May. . 


AN ENGLISH VENDETTA. By. Freperick Bovte. 3 Vols. 
IN THE RICE-FIELDS, &c. By the Marcuesa ‘Coromst. 2 Vols. 


“ They are beautiful, true, and roe A studies. Each tale is a study of a lifeand character, and is an exquisite 
work of art... .. These are not mere tictions, written for the sake ot producing a clever or successful story, 


to 
amuse readers or to bring the author reputation. These objects are clearly subordinate to the genuine artistic 
aim, which is high, and does not miss the mark.’’—Scotsman. 


COMPLETION OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


Crown 8vo. Each 6s, 


Diana of the Crossways. | Rhoda Fleming. 
Evan hhamp’s Career. 
e ven es of Harry Richmond. F 
The Shaving of Shagpat : An Arabian 
Sandra originally Bmilia in and Farina. 


Vitto: 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, Luwitep, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY. 
Memorials of a Literary Life during Half a Century. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, LIL.D., &c. &c., 
Author of Egeria,” &c. 
Two Vols., with Portraits. Crown 8vo. 2ls. 


NAVAL REFORM. 
From the French of the late M. Gabriel Charmes. 
Translated by J. E. GORDON-CUMMING. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 


WILLIAM THE THIRD. 


By W. H. TORRIANO, Barrister-at-Law. 
Edition. Foap. Ss. oa. 


LEAVES FROM MEMORY’ S LOG- BOOK. 
By AN ANCIENT MARINER. Edited by E. A. MONTRESOR. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


From the Foundation of Virginia to the Reconstruction of the Union. 
By PERCY GREG, 
Author of ‘‘ Across the Zodiac,” and * Sanguelac.” 
vue Vets. wan Mapes. 32s. 


COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, Administration, 


and Commerce. 
By CAPTAIN C. B. NORMAN, 


Late 90th Light sane and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of ‘‘ America ; or, the Campaign of 
1877,” ** Tonkin; or, France in the Far East.” 


Demy 8vo. With Map. 15s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, FROM 
1836 to 1880. 


By CAPTAIN LIONEL J. TROTTER, 
Author of ‘A History of the British Empire in India,” * Warren Hastings: a Biography,” &c. 
Two Vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! 


An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amusement, in Queensland, New South 
ales, and Victoria. 
By THE HON. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPLAIN IN THE 


ROYAL NAVY. 


Being Notes and Scenes from the Writings of the Rey. GUISE W. TUCKER M.A., late 
Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, and Vicar of Ramsay, Essex. 


Compiled and Edited by HIS WIDOW. 
With a Prefatory Letter by Admiral Sir W. Kixe Hatt, K.C.B. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO. 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS-—continued. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 
NEW VOLUME.—MRS. SIDDONS. By Mrs. A. Kennarp. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE: His Life, Letters, and 
Opinions. 
By JOHN H. INGRAM, Editor Eminent Women Series.” 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO- 
INDIANS. 


By COLONEL W. F. B. LAURIE, 
Royal (Madras) Artillery, Author of “Our Burmese Wars,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. With Portrait of Sir John Kaye. 7s. 6d. 


RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Extracted from the Home Correspondence of E. M. H. 
Crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


THE DEFENCE OF KAHUN. 


A Forgotten Episode of the First Afghan War. 
By CHARLES REYNOLDS WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN DALTON, H.E.I.C.S., 
Defender of Trichinopoly, 1752-3. 


By CHARLES DALTON, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “Life and Times of General Sir Edward Cecil.” 


Crown 8vo. With Portrait and Two Plans. 6s. 


CHARON, AND SERMONS FROM THE STYX. 
By the Author of “ The Rosicrucians.’ 
Crown 8vo. Is. 


WORLDLY TALES. 
Inscribed to Edmund Yates. 
By J. W. SHERER, C.S.I., Author of ‘Who is Mary?” “ At Home and in India,” &o. 
Crown 8vo. Boards, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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[ “| H ARN ESS’ 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 


and Certain Cure for RHEUMATIC and NERVOUS DISEASES, LIVE 


For in. 
, AND KIDNEYS. 


LAINTS, y and all IRREGULARITIES of the ESS’ ELECTROPA THIC 
fails promote the = and promptly renew that 
a energy, the loss of which ts the first symptom of decay. 


Pamphlet, Copies of Thousands of Testimonials, and Advice-FREE OF CHARGE. 


EVERY MAN A BLESSING TO WEAK mex. | A NEW TRUSS! 


Suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, physical debility, hypochon- AN. IMPORTANT INVENTION. 
=. c. B. a, the Te- 


driasis, melancholia, or any sign 

of premature decline of vital ad 
Belts and other Curative Electri- 
Appliances, has lately intro- 


energy, consequent upon over- 
a@ new WasHaBLE, EvER- 
LASTING TRUSS, known as 


: Mr. C. B. Harness, Harness’ Xylonite Truss 


Quntiine Medical Electrician 
on the marvellously successful 
treatment of these and kindred 
diseases by his Electropathic Ap- 
pliances. It will be sent, under 
cover, post free.—Note the address 
lest you forget it, and write at 
once to the Medical Battery Com- 


which has a beautiful smooth, 
flesh-coloured surface, of a dura- 
ble material. It gives complete 
comfort and support without irri- 
tation ; is cheap, and is guaranteed 
to last'a life- -time.—Note address 


pany (Limited), 52, Oxford Street 
— mW. of Rathbone Place), Lon Gentleman's Belt, connection of Batteries. OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


! LOSS of VITAL ENERGY, NERVOUS and GENERAL DEBILITY, TORPID 
——2 KIDNEY DISEASES, and all ORGANIC DERANGEMENTS ield 
readily to the healing influences of mild Electricity, as genera\ by 
wearing HARNESS’ ELEGTROPATHIC APPLIANCES, than to any Drug known to Science. 


Procure a Belt at once (post free) by sending 21s., postal order or cheque, to the Mepicat Battery Co., Ltd., 
52, OXFORD ST., 
5 ag (Corner of Rathbone Place.) 


Just Published. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 32s. 


WITH CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, MAPS, AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Journals kept in Hyderabad, 
Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepal. 


BY 


SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, BART., M.P., 
G.C.S.L, C.LE., D.C.L. (Oxon), LL.D. (Cantab.), &. &c., 
Formerly Resident at the Court of the Nizam of Hyderabad, Finance Minister of India, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Governor of Bombay, 


Author of “India in 1880,” ‘Men and Events of my Time in India,” “ Oriental Experience,” 
“Cosmopolitan Essays,” &c. 


EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS, BY HIS SON, 


CAPTAIN RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, 
Captain, Bengal Staff Corps, 


Joint Editor of The Indian Antiquary,” Conductor of “ The Indian Notes and Queries,” 
Author of “‘ Legends of the Punjab,” &c. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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SAFE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Safe Makers to 
Her Majesty’s [Government 
and the Principal 
Banking, Railway, 
Insurance, and 
other Public 
Companies. 


Milners’ Buildings, 
28, Finsbury Pavement, 
City. 


28, Market Street. 
LIVERPOOL.—Phenix Safe Works, 
and 8, Lord Street. 


THE 


and 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL devoted to all “Subjects connected with Her 
Majesty's Land and Sea Forces. 


This important representative Magazine has attained a very high position in all branches of the 
Naval and Military Services. The aim and intention of the Proprietors is that the Magazine should 
reflect the progress and advancement of the Armies and Navies of Great Britain and other Powers 
equally with their shortcomings, in a spirit of patriotic candour and fair criticism. 


Each number contains important experiments, with drawings, connected with the advancement 
of Naval and Military Science throughout the world, together with historical and other matter of 
great variety, fully illustrated. There is issued quarterly a comprehensive list of the locality of the 
Army and Navy, including the whole of the Volunteer Force, with the names of commanding officers. 


Vols. I. to V. are issued in handsome cloth cases, price 18s. 6d. each. 
London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
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Received the Only 
O R E N TA L Medal awarded at 
the Health Exhibition 
C A R Pp E T S for their Special Make 
=» (Old Colour Turkey 

Carpets. 


CARDINAL & 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
H A R FO R D 108 & 109, HIGH HOLBORN, 
NOW READY. 
Uniform in size with the “ Canterbury Poets,” 365 pages. Cloth Gilt. Price 1s. 6d. 


DAYS OF THE YEAR. 


A POETIC CALENDAR OF PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS OF 


ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Selected and arranged by A. 8. 


With an Introduction by WILLIAM SHARP. 


Lonpon: WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 


Academy 
Sketches 


188 


A Supplemental Volume of Sketches of Paintings, Water Colours, éc., in 
the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, and other Exhibitions. 


Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, 


Editor of the ‘* Academy” and ‘* Grosvenor Notes,” ‘* English Art,” &c., and Originator of 
the System of Catalogues Illustrés. 


Two Bundred Lllustrations. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
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TOOTH-AGHE BUNTER'S site 


Cured Instantly by 
BUNTER’S 


NERVINE. 


CURES TOOTH-ACHE INSTANTLY by 
— constriction of the nerve. Prevents 
cay. Saves Extraction. Neuralgic Headaches 
and all Nerve Pains Removed. Sleepless Nights 
prevented by using 


ecayed Teeth. DENTINE. 


BUNTER’S DENTINE is the best permanent 
Stopping ever used by the Profession and the 
Public, on account of its simplicity and durability. 
It contains no metal or injurious ingredient. Any- 
one can easily prepare and place it in the cavity 
of the Tooth in a soft state, and in a few hours 
it becomes a perfectly hard and white Enamel, 
forming as it were a part of the original substance 
of the Tooth. 


Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 6d. 
aoa eS free on receipt of 19 


BUNTER’S NERVINE. 


er packet, or 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 1d. and 2s. 94. 


mps by A. & 
LSON, 422, Clapham-rd., London, S.W. 


THE “FACILE” SAFETY BICICLE. 


(BEALE & STRAW’S PATENT.) 

The “ FACILE” is incomparably the best roadster 
ever introduced, whether for elderly or athletic riders, 
being Safe, Speedy, Comfortable, and Easy to Learn, 
&c. During 1884 ten records of over 200 miles in one 
day have been made on the road, including Mr. Adams's 
ride of 266} miles in one day, which beats all previous 
records on any Machine. 

DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
Sole Manufacturers— 


ELLIS & CO. LIMITED, 
47, Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 


HENNIG BROS. NEW AND SECONDHAND BILLIARD TABLES. 
ILLIARD, POOL, OR PYRAMID BALLS, FULL SIZE, REAL IVORY, 


from 5s. each. Cloths for full-sized Tables and Cushions, 62s. 6d. ; ditto, superior, West of England, 80s. ; 

Cues (well-seasoned ash). 1s. each ; ditto, superior hardwood butted, 2s., 2s. 6s., 3s., 3s. 6d., 4s., 
4s. 6d.; Ebony butted, 5s.each. Cue Cases, 2s. 6d.,3s.each. Cue Tips (best quality only), 
1s., 1s. 2d., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 6d. per box of 109. Cue Tip Chalks, 1s. 6d. per gross. Re-stufting 
Cushions, with Rubber .warranted not to get hard in the coldest weather, £7 10s. a 
and colouring Balls, 8d. each. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, &c. Every kin 
of Billiard Work executed with dispatch and at moderate charges. Write for Price Lists, 
Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples, 


HENNIG BROS., 11, High Street, London, W.C., near Soho Square, and opposite 
St. Giles’s Church. Established 1862. 


Established 1851. 
B IRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 


and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Shares, and Annuities, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to 


R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN, 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &e. 
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QOSLER’S GHINA « 
moan GLASS SERVICES. 


; CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, 4 ELECTRICITY. 


i Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
4 Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonder- 
ful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


! is the| best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, 
ij Bronchitis, Asthma. 
i effectually checks and arrests those too fatal diseases 
i} —Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, 

! acts like a charm in hong the only specitic 
i in Cholera and Dysen 


effectually cuts short an Sauk of Epilepsy, Hysteria, 
i Palpitation, and Spasms. 
is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, 


Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, & 

From Dr. B. J. BOULTON & CO., HORNCASTLE. 
“We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look upon 
| it as an excellent Sedative and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in 
| whatever organ, and from whatever cause. It produces a feeling of comfort and quietude not 


obtainable by any other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after-effects.” 


} CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


aff 
we 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J Coizis Browne was att 
i undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant Freeman ’ 
| b~- deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th H. 
uly 1864. 
4 Sold in ee, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None are genuine without the ma 
words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Over- &¢ 
| whelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 
| Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 
j 
| Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility = 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND y 
NOTE,—Unlike many other Corn Flours, this bears the Name of its Manufacturers 
who offer the guarantee of their long-established reputation for its uniformly Superior Quality. Pat 


| 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


No. 51.—MAY, 1887. 


CONTENTS. 


1.—The Real Truth about Tory Democracy. By Earl DuNRAVEN 
2.—Boycotting no Remedy in Music. By Cuarves L. Graves 


‘ . 317 
3.—The Russian Frontiers of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. By C. H. ATTeRIDGE . . 330 
4.—A Spring Holiday. By RamBLeR 3841 
5.—Poetry and the Fine Arts. By F. T. PALGRAVE . 852 

6.—The Law of Theft. By Hueu Hay 370 
7.—Lothair and Endymion. By F Hircuman 382 
8.—The Re-organization of the Indian Army. By C. B Norman : . 3895 
9.—A French Critic on Victor Hugo. By Francis Paun - . 407 

10.—The Municipalities on their Trial. By Stantey . 418 
11.—Politics at Home and Abroad ° ° . 427 


Correspondence :—The Lion’s Share of the World’s Trading. natin — 
Succession in the Irish Church.—The Effects of Civilization upon Women 


FIELD LANE REFUGES AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD. 


President.—_THR RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, K.P. 
Treasurer.—WILFRID A. BEVAN, ESQ., Lomparp STREET. 


Tus Cuarity (founded in 1842) maintains constantly 260 Destitute and Homeless Children and Adults, and 


affords them the bles-ing of Religious Instruction and of Industrial Training. It moreover gives, six days a 
week, Dinners to nearly 200 other Ragged Children. 


The —— also holds Religious Services on S 


days for outcast Men and Women, with an average 
attendance of 400. 
THE BENEFITS OF THIS INSTITUTION TO THE POOR EXCEED 3,500 WEEKLY. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT has characterized this work as— 


“‘A perfect network of charitable operations,—an immense boon to the poor.” 
Tue InsTITUTTON, being Gopentens upon Voluntary Contributions, pleads for generous support to 
maintain and extend Venevolent wo 
| SUBSCRIPTIONS and DOWATIONS will be thankfully received by Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, 
&CO., 54, Lombard Street; Messrs. RANSOM & CO., 1, Pa'l Mall East; or by the Secretary at the Institution. 
BEQUESTS ARE ALSO’ EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


PEREGRINE PLATT, Secretary. 


“ The Best Pens invested 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S.” 


“They are a treasure. ”—Standard. 


Pen Makers to H.M. Government Offices. 
” come boo. d a blessing 
The BIG “J"_Pen. The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” The Eee. 1388; 


SIXPENCE & ONE SHILLING PER BOX, NINDOO BEN 
OF ALL STATIONERS. ED!INBURC 
66 2,347 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM. 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN” PEN 
Writes about 300 words with one dip of ink. 
“ THE og OF THE AGE.” SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Specimen Box, containing all the kinds, by post, ls. ld. 


Patentees : MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23, 25, 27, 29, 34, & 33, Blair St., Edinburgh. (i370:) 


Ask FOR 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S 


PENS. 
‘*‘ They are the best,”—Globe. 


BIC PEN 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON 
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LUXURY 


BARBER & COMPANY’S 


(SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER) 


FRENCH COFFEE 


As used in Paris, in its Highest Perfection 


TENPENCE PER POUND 


This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee “ roasted on the French principle,” 
i and mixed with the finest Bruges Chicory. 


2lbs. in Tins sent free for 2s. 4d. by Parcels Post to any Post Town in the 
United Kingdom and Channel Islands; 5lbs. in Tins for 5s. 6d. 


| BARBEF €coO., 
! 274, REGENT-CIRCUS, OXFORD-ST., LONDON, W. 


61, Bishopsgate-street, City. Hastings—Havelock-road Brighton—147, North-street. 

H 11, Boro’ High-street, $.E. and Robertson-street. Bristol—38, Corn-street. 

' 102, Westbourne Grove, W. | Manchester—93, Market-street. Liverpool—1, Church-street ; 

f 42, Great Titchfield-street, W. | Preston—104, Fishergate. and Minster Buildings 
King’s Cross, N. | Birmingham—Quadrant, New-st. and London-road. 


Remittances to be crossed ‘‘ London and Westminster Bank.” 
Postal Orders from 13. 61. to 10s. 6d. can now be obtained for One Penny, at all Post Offices. 


THE GHILDREN’S AID AND REFUGE FUND, 


In connection with the REFORMATORY AND REFUGE UNION, 
established 1856. 


Office: 32, CHARING CROSS, S.W. (pposite.the 
President: LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 


Tue Ossects of this Fund are the rescue, maintenance, 
and proper training of destitute and neglected Children of 
all ages and both sexes. 


1,103 Children have been rescued from Dens of Infamy. 
3,437 Children are in Industrial Homes, to which Grants have 
been made. 


5,000 Children (boys and girls) have been aided by the “ Boys’ 
Beadle.” 


PARTICULARS oF THE WORK WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Funds are Urgently Needed. 


Contributions, especially Annual Subscriptions, are 
very earnestly solicited, to maintain this effort to prevent the 
drifting of the young into paths of crime, and will be thank- 
fully received by the Bankers, or by the Secretary. 
Bankers: Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE & CO., 
1, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


**To Seek and to Save that which was lost.’’ Secretary: ARTHUR J. S. MADDISON. 
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THE REAL TRUTH ABOUT TORY DEMOCRACY. 


In an article in the National Review of last March entitled ‘“‘ The 
Truth about Tory Democracy,’ an endeavour is made to define 
“Tory Democracy” as a distinct political creed, differing in all 
important points from Conservatism, and identical, in all but name, 
with Radicalism ; the object being, apparently, to drive a wedge 
into the hitherto compact mass of the Tory Party. Without 
trying to formulate the doctrines of Tory Democracy in particular,. 
as distinct in any respect from Tory doctrines in general (which 
would be impossible), it may be useful to point out that Tory 
Democracy is not ‘‘ compounded of all the old Radical common- 
places about non-intervention and retrenchment,” and is not 
**Gladstonian Radicalism minus Home Rule”; and at the same 
time to enter a most emphatic protest against this ill-judged 
attempt to add to the number of political parties, already a cause 
of danger to the State. , 

Parliamentary Government under a party system can be 
healthily carried on only when the country is, practically speak- 
ing, divided into two parties agreeing on the essential point that the 
dignity and decency of Parliament must be maintained, and that 
questions must be argued, fought out and decided in a consti- 
tutional manner, differing on certain general lines of policy, and 
each strong enough to exercise some control over the other. The 
Repealers—Parnellites and Gladstonian Radicals—are doing their 
utmost to overthrow the Constitution by impugning the impar-. 
tiality of the Speaker and denying the authority of the Chair, by 
outraging the dignity, and even the decency, of the House of 
Commons, by paralyzing legislation, and by making representative 
government contemptible in the eyes of the nation. Having 
posed as the champions of fuller representation and extension of 
the franchise when they thought thereby to serve their personal 
aims, the leaders of the main body of the Liberal party—so called, 
are, now that the representation of the country is against them, 
straining every nerve to substitute mob rule for representative 
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rule, and, by making voting strength of no effect, practically to 
disfranchise the people. It would be lamentable, indeed, if the 
party devoted to upholding the Constitution were to assist the 
Repealers in their unholy task by increasing the number of politi- 
cal parties. 

A multiplicity of parties will kill our system of government. 
Eliminating minor subdivisions, we are already suffering under 
five parties slightly overlapping in certain directions, as must 
always be the case, but acting within fairly well-defined limits ; 
namely, Tories, Whigs, Radical Unionists, Radical Repealers, and 
Parnellites. The evil consequences to the nation of such a condi- 
tion of unstable equilibrium, an equilibrium maintained by the 
attitude of individuals, and which may be overturned by accidents 
to individuals, are patent and require no proof. Yet the writer of 
“The Truth about Tory Democracy” desires to make confusion 
worse confounded by forcing Conservatives into two camps, 
thereby making six political parties; and, not content with that 
feat, aims at arriving at the mystic number seven by inventing a 
new sort of Conservative party altogether. The principles of this 
‘party are to consist, apparently, of a judicious mixture of the let-the- 
weakest-go-to-the-wall doctrines of certain political economists, 
of ‘the Radicalism of the Westminster Radicals, of Jeremy Ben- 
tham, of Stuart Mill, and of Herbert Spencer,” and of the tradi- 
tions of the party as expressed by the great statesmen of former 
‘days, with the exception of Bolingbroke and Pitt, who are to be 
eliminated altogether, and of Beaconsfield, whose orthodoxy is 
open to grave suspicion. It is possible, however, that the renun- 
ciation of statesmen like Beaconsfield, Pitt, and Bolingbroke will 
‘not commend itself to the people, and that in their crass ignorance 
they may fail to see how Tory principles are to be evolved out of 
‘Whig let-slidism and Mill-and-Benthamism mixed in equal parts. 
It is idle, however, to discuss the merits of the seventh party 
until it has developed beyond a purely embryonic stage ; but it is 
worth while to consider how far very serious charges brought 
against Lord Randolph Churchill and certain Conservatives desig- 
nated by Mr. Baumann as “‘ Tory Democrats ” are true. 

' “Tory Democracy” is a term, and perhaps one not very 
happily chosen, applied to those who incline to certain methods 
whereby the principles which have always been inherent in Toryism 
in the past seek to find expression in the Toryism of the present 
day. A ‘Tory Democrat,’ or, as I should prefer to call him, a 
“* Practical Tory,” is one who holds that political principles are 
something more than mere phrases ; that they should be regarded 
in the concrete and not in the abstract ; that they are real only in 
so far as they take tangible shape, and that they can take useful 
tangible shape only by adapting themselves to the needs of the 
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‘time. Principles must be regarded in connection with the realities 
-of life upon which they are to act; to exist at all they must be 
-embodied in actions. Consequently, principles which apparently 
remain the same, in reality change, if the outward expression of 
them does not vary from time to time. On the other hand, 
principles that apparently change, in reality remain the same, if 
they adapt themselves to the circumstances under which at 
various times they are to be expressed. Continuity cannot be 
obtained by inflexibility. Adaptability is essential to real identity. 
If identity and continuity are to be ensured to Tory principles, 
those principles must exert themselves subject to the conditions 
under which they exist. 

It may be shocking to the senses of some worthy people to awake 
to the consciousness that others have realised that Queen Anne 
is dead, and that we are living in the reign of Queen Victoria. 
Such a display of intelligence is regarded as superhuman, and, 
as it conflicts with preconceived ideas, it is naturally attributed to 
Satanic agency. The idea may be repulsive, but, all the same, it 
is true. We are in the nineteenth century, and nearly out of it. 
We live in a democratic age, under a very democratic form of 
Government, and if Tory principles are to be anything more 
than fossil survivals of an earlier period, if they are to be 
-alive, if they are to influence the present and mould the future, 
if, in fact, they are to be the same Tory principles, and not 
merely the simulacrum or ghost of them, they must be exercised 
and made manifest under a keen appreciation of the distinguishing 
features and characteristics of the present time. There is nothing 
antagonistic between the terms ‘‘ Democracy” and ‘‘ Conserva- 
tism.” The Democratic party in the United States is the Conser- 
vative Party, and it is animated by two principles, which are also 
‘living and moving principles of the Conservative party here; 
namely, the principle of economical administration and depart- 
mental reform, and that of freedom as shown in individual and 
local liberty of action. ‘ What is the Tory Party unless it repre- 
sents national feeling?” Nothing. National feeling, though it 
may be as immutable and unchanging in its essence as human 
nature, must, like human nature, be constantly changing in the 
modes whereby it manifests itself. The aim of the Tory Democrat 
is to enable the Tory Party to be the vehicle of national feeling, 
by proving that national feeling—that is, national sentiments and 
national needs—can be, and are, better understood and satisfied 
through, and in, the principles of the Tory Party than by any 
other means whatever. 

Tory principles, the principles that have always animated the 
Tory Party, can, if properly applied, fulfil all the aspirations and 
satisfy all the legitimate needs of the nation; but application is 
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absolutely necessary. The people hate a sham. They judge by 
results. They have listened to Radical promises, and have been 
led away ; but, finding them deceptive, though brilliant, they have 
revolted from them. If they find the substance in Toryism, they 
will turn to it, and cleave to it. What the Tory Democrat desires 
above all things is to see Tory theories put in practice, Tory pro- 
mises fulfilled, and Tory principles applied with a view to the 
present and not to the past. But a very different view of their 
aspirations appears to be held, through ignorance, by some members 
of the party. 

The writer of the article in the National Review assumes that 
Lord Randolph Churchill is the incarnation of certain principles, 
and then proceeds to impeach the principles through the man. I 
accept the situation, for the sake of argument ; and will endeavour 
to see what this formidable indictment amounts to. Lord Ran- 
dolph is, by inference, declared to be “‘living by the larceny 
of Radical nostrums,” and is accused of “using all his abilities, 
his name, his gift of speech, his marvellous energy, his private 
influence (which is great) to bend the Conservative Party in what 
many of us believe to be a wrong and dangerous direction.” What 
is the wrong and dangerous direction in which the Conservative 
Party is being bent? The first count in the indictment is that 
Lord Randolph Churchill selected “the coaling stations as a 
reducible item in our expenditure”; and it is argued that his object 
was to bend the Conservative Party in the direction of deliberately 
imperilling the safety of our Empire, of our food supply, and of our 
commerce, for the sake of a siggardly saving of half a million of 
money. A dangerous direction truly. A fatal accusation, and 
one well calculated to condemn any party, and damn any states-. 
man. An accusation perfect in all respects, save one, that it does 
not contain a single particle of truth. Lord Randolph must be 
admitted to be the best judge of his own motives, and what did he 
say in anticipation to this charge? He utterly repudiated it. 

‘TI desire,” he said, during an explanation of the causes of his 
resignation made in the House of Commons on the 31st of 
January last, ‘‘as a matter of personal explanation, to allude to. 
the question of coaling stations. . . . There seems to be a good 
deal of misapprehension about this question of the coaling stations. 
I never resigned upon the question of coaling stations—never. .. . 
Really, I never resigned about the coaling stations. I resigned 
upon retrenchment, whether there was to be retrenchment or 
there was not to be. . . . As to the coaling stations, all I have to 
say is that if you can show me the moneys will not be wasted... .. 
I shall have nothing to say against the policy.” And in address- 
ing his constituents in Paddington on the 2nd of April, he 
expressed himself in precisely the same sense. 
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Nothing could be plainer. No words can be more explicit. 
Whatever may be the motives, and whatever may be thought 
of the motives, that influenced Lord Randolph Churchill, one 
thing is absolutely certain, that he was not unmindful of the 
interests of his country, and that he did not resign on the question 
whether positions valuable for strategical and commercial purposes 
should or should not be fortified. It is most unfortunate that this 
accusation, which a little reflection would have shown to be ground- 
less, should have been brought against Lord Randolph ; not on his 
account, for it will do him no harm—on the contrary, the rebound 
will be of service to him personally, but because it must damage 
the Conservative Party. It is not true, and the British people hate 
untruths. The qualities they value most in a public man are 
honesty and sincerity. They are humbugged, no doubt, to a 
horrible extent, by Radical practitioners, and like it, and stretch 
themselves out, and purr contentedly under the process, as long as 
they do not see through the soft deceit; but when they do see 
through it, their resentment is great. They know now that the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer resigned, rightly or wrongly, on 
very broad and important grounds, and, whether they approve or 
disapprove of the man’s action, they will respect the man. They 
will despise the attempt to narrow down the great issue of retrench- 
ment in general to the fine and imaginary point of a haggle over 
half a million of money to be spent over fortifications abroad ; 
and they will bitterly resent the attempt to deceive them. The 
effort thus to cause an optical delusion by minimizing the meaning 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s resignation, cannot fail to 
do great harm to the Conservative cause. So that count in the 
indictment falls to the ground. Let us come to the more serious 
charges. 

“Lord Randolph objected,” writes Mr. Baumann, “ (i.) to the 
finance of Lord Salisbury’s Government as extravagant ; (ii.) to 
its domestic policy as inadequate ; and (iii.) to its foreign policy as 
meddlesome and methodless.” Compare this estimate of the situa- 
tion with Lord Randolph’s description of it in his speeches in the 
House of Commons, and it will be seen to be in the main correct. 
The duty of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, he says, is to satisfy 
himself, (i.) “‘ that the demands put forward by the departments 
do not exceed the necessities of the year; and (ii.) that the money 
which is voted by Parliament shall be expended in such a manner 
that the nation shall get full value for its money. It was on these 
two points I utterly and hopelessly broke down.”’ The case is stated 
very fairly in this respect. It is obvious that the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer thought the finance of Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment extravagant, on the double ground that such high estimates 
were not justified by the circumstances of Great Britain in relation 
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to foreign countries, and that equal efficiency in the public services 
and departments could be obtained at less cost. On one of these 
points, namely, whether the public money is efficiently and econo-- 
mically applied, I shall presently have something to say. On the 

other, that is to say, whether the estimates exceeded the legitimate 

requirements of the year, it is difficult to speak, seeing that the 
truth of the assertion depends largely upon questions of foreign 

policy, about which an outsider can know nothing, and an 

insider can say nothing, until history in the future withdraws. 
the veil. It is pertinent, however, to the point to remark that 

since Lord Randolph objected to the estimates as too high, ‘if the 

foreign policy of this country were a peaceful foreign policy,” the- 
estimates have been reduced by £1,400,000. Either Lord Salis- 

bury’s Government have reduced their estimates below the require-- 
ments of the country to the extent of £1,400,000, or Lord Randolph 

Churchill was right in declaring them to be too high, at any rate- 
by that amount. 

In his second allegation, that the domestic policy of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government was objected to as inadequate, Mr. 
Baumann is fully justified by the letter to Lord Salisbury, in 
which Lord Randolph says, ‘‘ The character of the domestic legis- 
lation which the Government contemplate, in my opinion, falls 
sadly short of what Parliament and the country expect and re- 
quire.” On this point I shall also have something to say farther on.. 

The third proposition, namely, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer objected to the foreign policy as meddlesome and 
methodless is partially, and in the main—making due allowance 
for the fascinations of alliteration—borne out in the same letter 
to Lord Salisbury, where Lord Randolph declares that “ the 
foreign policy which is being adopted appears to me at once dan- 
gerous and methodless.” For the reasons above mentioned no 
arguments can be used on this point, as the public cannot form 
an opinion without full knowledge of the facts. Time will show 
whether the late Chancellor was right or wrong. If the general 
peace is preserved, or if war should break out and this country 
is not involved, it may be owing to a foreign policy wrongfully 
described as dangerous, or it may be due to a modification of policy 


‘induced by strong remonstrance, backed by stronger action, on the 


part of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. On the whole, 
therefore, it must be admitted that Mr. Baumann’s charge against 
Lord Randolph Churchill, and, through him, against the “‘ Tory 
Democracy,” that he objected to finance as extravagant, to- 
domestic policy as inadequate, and to foreign policy as dangerous, 
is fairly stated. Having got on solid ground, let us now consider 
whether the deductions from these premisses are correct, leaving 
out of consideration the question of foreign policy, for the discussion 
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of which there is little material at hand. The deduction is that: 
those curious creatures, Tory Democrats, and especially Lord 
Randolph Churchill, cannot be Conservatives, and ought to be 
Gladstonian Radicals. 

“If,” says Mr. Baumann, “Lord Randolph sincerely a 
these charges to lie at Lord Salisbury’s door—and his belief is. 
shared by some gentlemen—what separates him and them from: 
the Gladstonian Radicals, and what unites them with the Con- 
servative Party? If the two speeches delivered by Lord Randolph 
Churchill in the House of Commons, at the beginning of the 
session, be the authoritative exposition of the principles of Tory’ 
Democracy, and those principles be accepted by those who call 
themselves Tory Democrats, then the partition which separates. 
the Tory Democrat from the Gladstonian Radical is the merest 
wafer.” This the writer declares to be a most serious point. 
It is, indeed, serious to the Tory Democrats. They are in a very 
painful position. Mr. Baumann has torn from them their Tory 
clothes. ‘‘ Like the girl in the popular Japanese game, they 
have been divested of their garments,” he says, ‘‘one by one,. 
until they stand in all the simplicity of democratic nakedness.” 
A most embarrassing position, truly, for modest Tories to be in, 
to find themselves defenceless, clothed only in their blushes— 
which Mr. Baumann might, in charity, allow them to assume— 
shrinking behind a partition no thicker than a wafer, which alone 
separates them from the horrible embraces of Gladstonian Radi- 
cals, led probably by their most ptominent leaders, the Members. 
for Northampton and Derby. Fortunately the fearful thought is 
the fruit neither of history nor of philosophy, nor yet of truth, 
but merely of the perfervid imagination of the writer; for the 
most cursory examination of the principles enunciated by Lord — 
Randolph will suffice to show the existence of a gulf, wide, deep, 
and impassable, between Radicals and Tory Democrats. But, 
first, it may be well to examine the points of difference alleged to. 
exist between them and Conservatives. 

“The wall which parts him” (the Tory Democrat) ‘not only 
from the Conservative, but from the Liberal of Mr. Goschen’s 
school, is not, perhaps, impassable, but only to be climbed over 
by the help of his God,” says Mr. Baumann. The nature, 
characteristics, and powers of the divinity referred to are not 
specified, but they need not be exceptional, for surely the obstacle, 
if it exists at all, is not of a very formidable description. I do 
not know that any statement of the principles of Tory Democracy, 
has ever been made, or attempted, and I doubt if they are capable 
of “authoritative exposition.” They may be gathered from the 
sayings, writings, and actions of Tory statesmen during many 
generations, and are to be found advocated with rare consistency 
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in Lord Randolph Churchill’s public utterances ever since he took 
@ prominent part in political life. They are indicated, no doubt, 
in the speeches referred to; but speeches devoted to personal 
explanation do not afford the best explanation of great principles, 
and probably the nearest approach to an exposition is to be found 
in the now famous Dartford speech. A definite programme, con- 
structed on definite principles, is there laid down. The necessity 
for financial reform, the probability of waste in the public depart- 
ments, the possibility of a large saving of expenditure and equi 
valent reduction of taxation are insisted upon. ‘‘ We know that 
the expenditure of the country has been increasing rapidly, and 
we want to be certain on one point—that we get our money’s worth 
for the taxes which we spend.” ‘‘My own wish is to devote 
whatever of energy or strength or influence I may possess to 
endeavour to attain some genuine and considerable reduction of 
public expenditure, and, consequent upon that, reduction of 
taxation ’—are tolerably distinct utterances on that point. 

County government on an elective basis is an important plank 
in the platform. ‘The establishment in our rural districts of a 
genuinely popular form of Local Government. That is a question 
which we do not intend to trifle or tamper with. It is the 
decided intention of the Government to take it up in earnest, and 
to endeavour to arrive at a settlement of it.” 

So is the question of Allotments. ‘I think you will be of opinion 
that the Government will be justified in asking the attention of 
the House of Commons to legislation which will enable them and 
their supporters to redeem the promises and the pledges which 
they have made to the agricultural labourers of England. It is 
the decided intention of the Government to introduce into Par- 
liament a measure which shall provide facilities, through the. 
operation of local authorities, for the acquisition by the agricul- 
tural labourer of freehold plots and allotments of land. . . . My 
hope is that that will be one of the first subjects dealt with by the 
present Government in the next session.” 

Other matters, the sale of glebe lands, tithes, land-transfer, 
education, were dealt with, but, excluding the Closure, which is in- 
cidental to peculiar circumstances, and cannot be included in the 
general policy of a Party, the principal items in the programme, as 
far as domestic policy was concerned, were financial and depart- 
mental reform, reduction of expenditure and taxation, allotments, 


and county government. The foreign policy was “to pursue an 


even and steady course, avoiding the dangers of officious inter- 
ference and unnecessary initiative on the one hand, and an atti- 
tude of selfish and timid isolation on the other,” and to contribute 
“to the preservation of that general peace which, however neces- 
sary it may be for other nations, is to my mind absolutely essen- 
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tial to the progress and prosperity of the British Empire.” 
Non-interference within limits, land reform, financial reform, 
county government reform—those are the main lines of policy 
laid down at Dartford, advocated in many speeches before, and 
adhered to in every public utterance since ; and, if Lord Randolph 
is to be deemed the exponent of Tory Democracy, then, undoubt- 
edly, those measures and ideas embody the principles of the Tory 
Democrat. 

It would be beside the question now before us to discuss whether 
such a programme ought to be designated a Tory programme, 
a Liberal programme, or a Radical Programme. It is sufficient 
to show that, whatever else it may be, it was the authentic pro- 
gramme of the whole Conservative Party, foreshadowed by some, 
and accepted by all our leaders. No one could have advocated 
county government more eloquently than did Lord Salisbury at 
Newport, a year before the Dartford speech; nor could anyone 
have indicated more plainly the advantages of a peaceful policy, 
and the evil of interference by force “in disputes that have arisen 
in the internal affairs of other nations.” And, as far as finance is 
concerned, he has since spoken of “ the rapid and most injurious 
rise in the public expenditure.” But to dig out quotations from 
other leaders would be merely wasting time, for the orthodoxy 
of the programme placed before the nation at Dartford was raised 
above suspicion when Mr. W. H. Smith, speaking about four weeks 
later at Sudbury, declared that Lord Randolph “spoke with the full 
knowledge and assent and consent of his colleagues” —a categorical 
assertion which has never since been denied or explained away. 

In view of these facts, what becomes of the theory of an all-but 
impassable wall separating the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
from the Conservative Party? A wall to be impassable must be 
both lofty and composed of tough material. Of what is this wall 
composed ? Obviously not of principles, for it is certain that, if 
public utterances are to be credited, no difference of principle 
existed among the Members of the Cabinet and leaders of the 
Party at the time of the Dartford speech. There was no dif- 
ference of opinion about principles when Mr. W. H. Smith spoke 
at Sudbury, and yet only two months later the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had left the Government. In what did the dif- 
ference of opinion consist? It lay not in principles, but in the 
application of principles—that is, in practice; not in facts, but 
in the appreciation of the value of facts. Economy, in the 
abstract, was extolled on all sides. Economy, in the concrete, 
was insisted upon by the Chancellor of the Exchequer alone. He 
alone appears to have estimated approximately the true character 
and real extent of the waste of public money in the great spend- 
ing departments of the State; and he alone seems to have 
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grasped the great fact that the one thing necessary to enable a 
Government to obtain and retain the respect and affections of the 
people is, that it should be not only outspoken in words but also 
honest in deeds, that it should practise what it has preached, and 
that nothing but overwhelming necessity—force majeur—of the 
clearest kind, should stand in the way of the fulfilment in Parlia- 
ment of promises and pledges made in the country. Whether for 
good or for evil, the days have long since passed when Govern- 
ments could feel secure in the adhesion of a few great families. 
For better or for worse, the tendency is for Governments to become 
more and more responsible directly to the people out of doors. In 
the long run, the people will support the Party they can trust. 
The people judge, and must judge, by actions, by deeds rather 
than words. They may be carried away for a time by gaudy 
pledges never meant to be redeemed, but they will turn to the 
Party that intends to carry out its promises and does so. The 
Government in whose hands the fruition of solid facts follows surely 
upon good intentions, is the one which the people will regard with 
confidence and respect. Did Lord Randolph over-estimate the 
urgency of financial reform? Was he wrong in insisting that 
a vigorous attempt ought to be made towards the fulfilment in 
Parliament of promises made and reiterated in the country? 
Though revelations to come and facts to be accomplished in the 
future will strengthen the case, his opinion on these points appears. 
to be fully justified by facts already in our possession. 

Some opportunity of estimating the amount of waste, and the 
possibility of retrenchment without loss of efficiency, is afforded 
by the Reports of the Controller and Auditor-General on the 
Appropriation Accounts for the Army and Navy during the finan- 
cial year 1885-86, among which the disbursement of the Vote of 
Credit of £11,000,000 is included. The Reports of the Depart- 
mental Committees on Dockyard Administration and Expenditure ; 
of the Committee appointed by the Lords of the Admiralty to 
inquire into the system of Purchase and Contract in the Navy; of 
the Committee on Cutlasses and Sword-Bayonets supplied to the 
Navy—afford useful information ; as also do the printed statements 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the Secretary of State 
for War. The whole system of accounts appears designed to 
perplex persons of an inquiring turn of mind. The same items 
appear under different headings and classes in different years—a 
fact admirably adapted to make it impossible to compare the 
estimates of one year with another. The audited accounts, show- 
ing how money voted has been spent, are not available for perusal 
until two years after the appropriation of the money, a delay 
which makes it very difficult for Parliament or the public to ascer- 
tain how the public funds have been applied. The inadequacy, 
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also, of this tardy audit is apparent in the observations of Sir 
William Dunbar as to the necessity his department labours under 
of accepting, without verification, the classification of the Admiralty 
Departments of their expenditure unter the important heads of 
. Stores and Shipbuilding. 

The manner in which the Vote of Credit was applied affords 
some insight into the system under which the public funds are 
administered. In both his Reports the Controller points out, 
giving detailed examples of improper and unauthorized payments, 
that the War Office and the Admiralty treated the Vote of Credit 
as a convenient means of supplementing what they regarded as 
inadequate supply, without reference to the particular purpose for 
which the money was intended to provide. Payments were made 
in respect of charges incurred before the emergency arose, and 
payments were made also in discharge of liabilities entered into 
after the emergency had ceased. Without commenting further on 
the course thus adopted, it is sufficient to point out that it puts 
an end to any effective comparison between estimates and expendi- 
ture, and between the expenditure of comparative years. 

The value of the reforms initiated by the Departmental Com- 
mittees of the Navy may be estimated by the naive remark that 
in their proposals they have not gone to the full length of their 
convictions. They thought it desirable that the reduction in 
clerical work, and consequently in the staff, should be of a gradual 
and constant character. That may be a very good plan, but in 
the meantime the change is both gradual and constant in the 
direction, not of reduction, but of increase. Vote 3 for the Navy, 
which provides for the salaries of the administrative staff, shows 
the following progressive increase :— 


1883-4 £182,300 (increase of £1,211); 
1884-5 £188,600 ( £6,300); 
1885-6 £194,300 ( £5,700); 
1886-7 £206,300( £12,600); 
1887-8 £211,300 ( ” £4,400). 


The pear General’s Department appears to be much 
afflicted with fluctuations. It absorbed— 


In 1885 ‘ £61,324 (showing increase over previous year 


of £3,579); 
In 1886 ‘ £53,250 (decrease, £8,074); 
In 1887 » £61,250 (increase, £8,000); 
In 1888 £68,557 (sg, £2,107). 


In the Army Estimates the cost of administration for the current 
year shows an increase of £2,600. It must be borne in mind 
moreover, that the transfer to the pension list of considerable 
numbers of superseded clerks retired under the re-organization 
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scheme of 1886 are not included in the increases of expenditure 
thus shown. 

The Report of the Committee on the System of Purchase and 
Contract in the Navy is most instructive. It is there pointed out, 
with telling brevity but with specific instances in proof of the . 
fact, that the examination of contractors’ stores is, where it is 
attempted at all, practically delegated to dockyard artizans and 
day labourers. It appears that tenders are invited on insuffi- 
cient and unequal information, so that the wholesome principle 
of accepting the lowest tender need not be, and is not, carried 
out. A loss of upwards of £100,000 appears to have been made 
on this account, on four sets of similar naval engines alone. 

Purchases amounting to £50,000 a year are made without the 
check of competition, and on the uncontrolled authority of the 
Director of Contracts. So scandalously bad were the cutlasses 
and sword-bayonets supplied to the navy that they have had to 
be replaced at an estimated cost of £26,430. 

Ships of the Archer class have been built in the private build- 
ing yards on the Clyde at so much per ton, the country paying 
so much money, and obtaining so many tons of ship. These 
ships, it appears, were afterwards removed to Devonport, where 
they were, practically speaking, reconstructed at another cost of 
so much per ton; so that the country was paying twice over for 
the same ship. This scandal is not only grave in itself, but 
tends to throw dust in the eyes of those who wish to ascertain 
the truth about our naval strength. A similar course has been 
pursued at Portsmouth and Chatham with regard to torpedo-boats. 
Among other important facts it appears that the Ajax, a most 
expensive ship, turned out practically useless ; that ships designed 
to be flush-decked were altered in course of construction into 
open-waisted ships; that the Mersey was altered at a cost of 
£50,000, so as seriously to affect her sea-going trim; that, owing 
to her armament not having been decided upon when the Benbow 
was commenced, the weight she was designed to carry was in- 
creased by 500 tons; that the weight imposed during construc- 
tion, on some of the belted cruisers, above that which they were 
designed to carry has been sufficient to increase their draught 
of water by at least two feet, to immerse their armour-plates, 
and practically to convert them into unarmoured ships; that rum 
is sent from England to Jamaica, sugar to the West Indies, rice 
to India, and flour to Hong-Kong. With such facts before us, 
surely no reasonable man can doubt the extreme gravity and 
urgency of the case, or deny that with reasonably good manage- 
ment, increased efficiency, combined with a great saving of expen- 
diture and consequent reduction of taxation, is possible. 

And yet the Minister responsible for the public money was most 
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moderate in his demands. He understood the great difficulties 
in the way of reform; he recognized the position in which heads. 
of departments were placed ; he realised, no one better, the weight 
of the vast, inert, passively resisting mass of officialdom, smother- 
ing the best intentional efforts towards more efficient adminis- 
tration. He asked for no economical fireworks, no brilliant 
display, no startling effects to catch the eye of the multitude. 
He merely wished a beginning to be made; his demand was 
limited to a small, almost an insignificant effort at retrenchment 
as an earnest of greater efforts with larger results to come, as a 
proof to the people that the Government were not unmindful of 
the promises they had made. An absolute non-possumus was the 
answer he received, and in face of such an answer he adopted 
the only course which an earnest and determined man could 
take. In the future, when the overhauling and re-organization 
now in process has had time to bear fruit, few will be found to 
cavil at that course. Departments have often been galvanized into. 
temporary life, and have as often relapsed into profound sleep. 
Parties out of office have roared and bellowed ‘‘ Retrenchment,” and 
have merely murmured gently of it when in power. Government 
after Government, full of the best intentions, have subsided under 
the gigantic difficulty of the task. The unwieldy weight of routine, 
the huge inert mass of obstruction could not be stirred by ordi- 
nary effort ; it had to be loosened by a violent upheaval, blasted 
by the shock of a great explosion. The resignation of one Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer did more than the inoperative expostu- 
lations of a hundred. 

Already great good has come of it. A saving has been arrived at 
—not a large one, it is true, though £1,400,000 is by no means a 
despicable sum. But the good is not to be measured by the mere 
amount. A beginning in the right direction has been made. The 
reform of abuses has begun. The mass is loosened, and will 
yield to exertion if persistently and diligently applied. The princi- 
ple has been saved, and the Tory Party can face the country with 
something solid to show in fulfilment of their pledges, and with 
something tangible in their hands in proof of what they will do in 
the future. It is idle to suppose that this saving would have 
been accomplished under any circumstances. There was no 
question of reconsidering the estimates. The refusal to modify 
them was not conditional ; it was absolute and final. One item, 
at least, had been under consideration for months. The fact that, 
after all, retrenchment was found possible can be accounted for 
only in one of three ways. Either some great and unforeseen 
change in the circumstances and relations of the country occurred, 
independent of the action of our Government; or the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s demands were peremptorily rejected, in order 
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to force him out of the Cabinet and to slam the door in his face; 
or the shock of his resignation, by blowing open the official eye 
and expanding the official intelligence, brought into prominence 
possibilities which would not otherwise have been discovered. The 
first conjecture is not borne out by facts ; the second is, of course, 
manifestly absurd; and there is no alternative but to accept the 
third. Whatever may be thought of the resignation, the principle 
of retrenchment established, and the actual saving made, must be 
credited to it. 

All-engrossing as is the question of expenditure and taxation, 
the importance of county government and allotments must not 
be overlooked. During the last General Election every Conser- 
vative meeting echoed the sentiment that local self-government, 
decentralization, the rights of localities, communities, and indi- 
viduals, were the birthright of the Tory Party, handed down to the 
present generation by and through the great leaders of the party 
in the past. From every platform it was proclaimed that a broad truly 
liberal measure of county government reform would be introduced at 
the earliest opportunity, if the people put the Tory Party in power. 
And we were equally lavish in our promises of a Bill for enabling 
labourers to obtain suitable allotments on reasonable terms. 
Measures dealing with these subjects were promised in the Queen’s 
Speech. What the exact nature of the measures which the Go- 
vernment intended to propose may be, it is, of course, impos- 
sible to say, as they have not seen the light. The whole domestic 
programme was described as inadequate by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and inadequate it certainly is; for without an allotment 
Bill and a scheme of county government, it fails to meet either 
the legitimate expectations or just requirements of the people. It 
may be argued that the Opposition—the Repealers—are wholly 
responsible for the scanty harvest of legislation likely to follow 
upon so plentiful a sowing. That is partially true as regards the 
whole legislature, but quite inapplicable to one branch of it—the 
House of Lords. Government measures are certain to pass there, 
and, if they never got beyond the doors of the Upper House, the 
people would, at any rate, have seen the good intention of the 
Government, and would have had before them the Bills which, 
but for Repeal obstruction, would have become law. The Glad- 
stone Administration of 1880 promised much and _ performed 
nothing, and came to stink in the nostrils of the people as a 
rotten and unprofitable thing. The nation revolted against it 
mainly because their reasonable expectations were not fulfilled. 
By experience is wisdom learned. Surely there is ample justifi- 
cation for those who most anxiously and earnestly desire that 
the present Government should, when in office, strain every nerve 
and exhaust all their resources to carry out in practice those 
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theories which so largely contributed to place them there. But 
there is another and most important cause for anxiety, even for 
impatience—the cause of the Union. 

No sane man was, I presume, sanguine enough to suppose that 
the decisive battle of the campaign was fought at the last election. 
Until some one political party has an overwhelming majority over 
the Repealers, the case of the Union cannot be safe. Mr. Par- 
nell’s ‘‘ foreign’ mercenaries will detach themselves as easily as 
they attached themselves, when success becomes impossible, but 
not till then. Another heavy engagement must take place, per- 
haps not for some time, but, even so, in such a vitally important 
matter, preparations cannot be made too soon. The great majo- 
rity of the people of England have shown themselves in favour 
of the Union; the bulk of the Welsh people have declared for 
Repeal. Why? Not because they are less reasonable than the 
English, or because they are inclined towards Repeal for its own 
sake, but because their inclinations in another direction are in- 
volved in it. Not that they are knowingly and selfishly prepared 
to sacrifice the national good for a matter affecting themselves 
alone ; no doubt they are persuaded of the justice of the Repealer’s 
claims, but their minds are biassed in that direction by a natural 
desire to attain their own particular ends. To admit that men are 
inclined to view favourably a cause which, if successful, will bring 
in its train something else which they greatly value, is merely to 
say that men are human beings. Human nature must be taken 
account of in practical politics, and the most practical politician is 
he who best understands human nature. The lesson taught by 
Wales is instructive, and should be taken to heart. We shall do 
well to make the cause of the Union popular, by identifying it with 
popular legislation. No one will deny that the party mainly respon- 
sible for the Union, and—pace the Whigs and Unionist Radicals— 
that is the Pory Party, will not be weakened if it can appeal to the 
nation not only as the Party pledged against Repeal, but also as 
the Party which has fulfilled its promises to the people, has 
appreciated and provided for their needs, has lessened expendi- 
ture and lightened the burden of taxation. 

The difference, therefore, if any, which distinguishes Lord Ran- 
dolph and the Tory Democrats from the rest of the Conservative 
Party consists in this: that the former saw, more clearly than 
the latter, the urgent necessity for carrying into effect promises 
entered into by the Government, and especially for putting into 
practice their theories as to financial and departmental reform. 
It is, as I have said, a difference not of policy, but of the appli- 
cation of policy ; not of theory, but of the adaptation of theory ; not 
of principle, but of practice. If such a difference is to constitute 
-a wall impossible to scale. without superhuman aid, I am glad, at 
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any rate, it is not one which the Tory Democrats have built up. 
So much for the theory of an insurmountable barrier between - 
Lord Randolph Churchill and Conservatives. “Equally, if not 
more absurd, is the allegation that only the thinnest of thin 
partitions separates him from the Radical Party. 

Those who think so fail to comprehend the nature of political 
differences. They are confused by the fact that all political parties 
aim ostensibly at the same ultimate end. Moreover, they look at 
great questions with a vision narrowed by a kind of intellectual 
squint, acquired by regarding Lord Randolph Churchill’s political 
personality too fixedly with feelings of dislike. Lord Randolph is in 
schism, therefore all Tory Democrats must be damned, appears 
to be their simple faith. Mr. Baumann asserts boldly that “ When- 
ever Lord Randolph has the choice of two policies, a Conserva- 
tive and a Radical policy, he invariably, as if by instinct, chooses 
the Radical policy.” At the same time he charges him with in- 
consistency; says ‘He has changed before, and will change again”; 
and, paying him the compliment of comparing him to a celestial 
body, laments the impossibility of determining his orbit. This 
last consideration is of small importance. The difficulty of calcu- 
lating the orbit of even the most apparently eccentric comet 
depends, not upon the eccentricity of the object, but upon the 
ignorance of the calculator. The accusations of Radicalism and 
inconsistency destroy each other. For if this heavenly politician 
invariably selects a Radical policy, it is obvious that he is not 
only celestial, but consistent. As a matter of fact, however, the 
consistency, which is true, lies in the opposite direction. Through 
all Lord Randolph Churchill’s public career an unswerving deter- 
mination to arrive at a definite end by definite means is most 
clearly to be traced—the end being the welfare of the community, 
and the means being Tory principles working through the existing 
constitution and institutions of the country. All political Parties, 
as also all religious denominations, aim ostensibly, at any rate, 
at the same object; it is in the nature of the methods pursued 
that distinctions arise. The greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber is sought for by Catholics, Calvinists, Materialists, Despots, 
Communists alike; but they differ considerably as to the best 
means for arriving at the desired goal. To descend a little from 
generalities; before the Gladstonian Radical became a Repealer, 
he fought shouting “ Peace, retrenchment, and reform!” Is that. 
any proof that all those who are in favour of peace, retrenchment, 
and reform are Gladstonian Radicals? The Tory Democrat is 
proud to follow the same flag, and therefore we are to be told the 
Tory Democrat is a Radical in disguise. A strange argument, 
truly. Is it necessary to inscribe ‘‘ War, expenditure, and reaction” 
upon the banner in order to be a Tory? I trust not. Our con- 
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tention is that, their method being wrong, Radicals cannot succeed ; 
- and we point to experience to prove that war is frequent, expen- 
diture increased, and reform conspicuous only by its absence 
under a Radical Administration. Our belief is that success can 
be attained only under the Tory mei’iod, and we desire and are 
determined, in so far as in us lies, to demonstrate by experience 
that war can be avoided, expenditure reduced, and reforms carried 
out under a Tory Government. | 
To come down to greater detail, let us take the question of 
county government. Radicals approve of county government 
reform. Is it then a Radical doctrine? Certainly not, for it is 
approved by the whole Conservative Party, and especially by the 
Tory Democrats. Is there then no difference between the two 
parties in this respect ? Most assuredly there is: an irreconcilable 
difference exists in the reasons for their approval. Putting on 
one side all abstract questions of right and wrong, justice and 
morality, and looking at it purely from a party point of view, 
the Radical wishes for this particular measure of reform 
because he believes it will diminish the influence of the 
country gentry and damage the Tory Party. The Tory desires 
it because he is convinced that diametrically opposite results 
will ensue. The Radical thinks the elective principle will ruin 
what Lord Beaconsfield was fond of styling the “ territorial 
aristocracy ;”’ while the sensible Tory perceives its introduction 
can only have the effect of increasing the influence of that class. 
The real objections to it are financial. That the public money 
has been well and carefully expended under the existing system 
is beyond doubt, and it is possible that the elective principle, how- 
ever introduced, will conduce, for a time at any rate, to some ex- 
travagance. But assuming that to be the case, no sufficient bar is 
raised against it. The people want a large measure of reform, and 
the possibly resulting evils are not sufficiently grave to warrant 
resistance to the popular wish. Resistance to the will of individuals. 
and bodies of individuals is justified by the character of the con- 
sequences following upon the exercise of that will. We are right 
in preventing a man from committing suicide; we should be 
wrong in interfering with his determination to eat what was likely 
to disagree with him. Experience teaches and _ responsibility 
brings prudence. Communities of men who have come of age 
politically may be safely trusted to manage their own affairs well 
in the long run, and they have the right to mismanage them 
within limits if they prefer. The evils which may result from the 
introduction of the elective principle are at any rate as nothing 
compared with the good certain to accrue through the increase of 
influence it will bring to an important class. 
VOL. 1X. 21 
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Our great institutions have grown up with, are bound up with, 
and depend upon the structure of society ; and our social system is 
mainly based upon this “ territorial aristocracy.” I dislike the term 
but can find no better. As a class, the gentlemen of England, who 
by no means sit at home at ease, but who have done at least as 
much good work in the world, at home and abroad, as any other 
class, are invaluable. The value of men may be fairly estimated by 
their mental, moral, and physical health, strength and cleanliness, 
and in these qualities English gentlemen cannot be excelled by 
any set of men anywhere. Loss of influence on their part would 
be a great misfortune to the State. How is it to be retained? 
Only by giving them fair play. They enjoy many advantages and 
are subject to many disadvantages. Instincts, whether of cotton- 
spinning or of governing are hereditary, and they possess the 
governing instinct. They are trained to business habits; they are 
eminently patriotic : they are inclined to take a comprehensive 
view of large questions ; they are very practical; and, all Radical 
declamations notwithstanding, they have a strong hold on the 
respect and affection of the people. So much must be placed to 
their credit. On the other hand, they have to contend against a 
current of prejudice poured forth by Radical mob-orators during 
many years, and lately swelled to an abnormal height by Mr. 
Gladstone’s most immoral efforts to stir up class hatred among his 
countrymen. The prejudice is strong, no doubt; but, on the 
whole, the balance of advantage is on their side. They are 
favoured by nature, and if only they will strip themselves of 
useless encumbrances they are bound to win. Forms which have 
become anachronisms are worse than useless. Privilege begets 
prejudice. If the professional politicians, mob-orators and dema- 
gogues are the best men, they will win in spite of privileges. If 
the country gentlemen are the best men, they will win if privileges 
do not hamper them. Plate armour was a valuable privilege in 
former days, but it is not a convenient costume for the purposes 
of modern war. There is plenty of hard fighting to be done. 
Men should go into it unencumbered with unnecessary weight. 
Political strife, whether local or imperial, stirs up a most un- 
pleasant kind and quality of dirt under a democratic system, 
and the danger to all democracies lies in a not unnatural dis- 
inclination on the part of the educated classes or the leisured 
classes, or whatever they may be called, to mix up in political life. 
If democracy is to succeed with us it must be by the help of those 
classes, and fortunately their sense of duty is keen, and they are 
willing to work. If they will give themselves a fair field, there is 
nothing to fear. If they will not cling too tightly to privilege 
falsely so-called, it will be their true privilege to maintain and 
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extend their power, and to yield in the present and the future the 
fame influence they exercised in the past. 

And the same line of argument holds good concerning allot- 
ments. Radicals approve of an Allotment Bill. I do not know 
why. Putting the question of morality on one side in this case 
also, and considering merely the effect upon party strength, they 
are foolish, for such a measure must advantage the Tory Party. 
They hope that by waving the ‘‘ blessed word compulsion” across 
our path, like a red rag to a bull, we shall be persuaded to oppose 
a@ measure just in itself and conducive to our advantage. We shall 
not be so blindly foolish. Compulsion in the abstract is not a 
Tory principle, being the opposite of liberty, which is the essential 
principle of Toryism ; but both liberty and compulsion, to be of 
any practical value, must be used within limits, and dealt with as 
questions of degree. Compulsion justly defined within fair limits 
is necessary to make an Allotment Bill of real benefit to those 
it is intended to serve. Such a Bill will benefit the agricultural 
labourer. It will educate him, give him a higher sense of respon- 
sibility, enable him better to discharge his duties to the State, 
range him on the side of property, and consequently add stability 
to the “ landed interest.” 

I do not select these questions of retrenchment, county govern- 
ment, and allotments, as peculiarly within the province of Tory 
Democracy; but as they are frequently denounced as having a 
Radical tendency, I presume it is chiefly through them that the 
stigma of Radicalism is attached to that mode of thought. I fail 
myself to see in what respect they are more Radical than the 
Land Transfer Bill, or other Bills before Parliament. I have 
mentioned them merely because, as various views are held about 
them, they may afford some means of estimating peculiarities of 
opinion in the Conservative ranks, and the essential difference 
between these opinions and Radicalism. I cannot define “ Tory- 
ism,” still less can I project a clear image out of that misty formula 
“Tory Democracy”; but as far as it is possible to do so, and to 
differentiate between them, it appears to me, that while the former 
looks with some apprehension upon the principles of compulsion 
and election in the two measures mentioned as likely to damage 
the Party, the latter considers them indispensable in order to in- 
crease the Party strength. With respect to Radicalism the diffe- 
rence is very clear. The Tory Democrat strives to uphold the 
‘‘ territorial aristocracy,” the Radical to undermine it. On most 
points of practical politics before the country, Tory Democrats 
and Radicals are distinctly opposed. About some measures they 
may appear to approximate, but they differ absolutely in their 
appreciation of the objects and results of those measures. On 
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matters ‘of principle—putting aside the question of Repeal, on. 
which happily many men of many parties are united—they are . 
separated by a gulf too wide and too deep to be spanned under 
any circumstances whatever. 

Radicalism is despotic, destructive and subversive. It results in 
annihilating liberty and property, it aims at breaking up the 
Empire, destroying the unity of the United Kingdom, overturning 
the existing order of society, and throwing down the capital insti- 
tutions of the country. Radicalism, in spite of the efforts of good 
and honest men, merges imperceptibly into Republicanism, 
Socialism, and Anarchism. Toryism, and especially the Tory 
Democracy, is, and in the nature of it, must be, essentially pre- 
servative and constructive. It defends liberty and property; it 
sustains and would strengthen the principle of union; it aims at 
preserving the Constitution, the great institutions of the country, 
and society as it exists. I say that Tory Democracy is especially 
conservative and constructive, because, if any distinction can be. 
drawn between it and Toryism, it consists in this, that the Tory 
Democrat is more constructive, and more truly conservative because 
more adaptive. In his estimation the meaning and essence of an 
institution, its output in results, is of more consequence than every 
little detail of its shape. He believes the permanence of an insti- 
tution can be best ensured by equalizing its relations to external 
circumstances at various times by means of timely, wise, construc- 
tive reform. Tory Democracy is, after all, the Toryism of the 
Democracy—popular feeling expressed in Toryism—Toryism ex- 
pressing itself in popular feeling. The “‘ people” recognize perhaps 
more clearly than do some other “classes,” the fact that while 
Toryism is better calculated to meet their requirements and aspi- 
rations than any other political system, it must adapt itself to 
existing circumstances in order to do so. But Tory Democracy is 
essentially Conservative. Its sole end and object is to preserve 
society and the Constitution by enabling them to cope with the 
exigencies, difficulties, and requirements of the present day. The. 
attempt to identify Tory Democracy with Radicalism is absolutely 
absurd, so absurd as to be beyond the reach and scope of argument.: 
Perhaps the best answer to so illogical a proposition is to be found 
in the somewhat feminine but conclusive reply, that it is different 
because it is. 
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BOYCOTTING NO REMEDY IN MUSIC: 


A Repty to Mr. Crowssr. 


“Tue April issue of this Review was of peculiar interest to musieal 
readers, owing to the remarkable candour of an article from the 
pen of Mr. F. J. Crowest, entitled, ‘‘ Wanted—an English Musical 
Style,”—an article, be it admitted, which reflects with considerable 

fidelity the attitude adopted towards foreign music and foreign 
musicians by a large section of the Press, and, perhaps, the 

‘majority of native provincial professionals. This attitude is so 

discreditable, and, at the same time, so prejudicial to the advancé- 

‘ment of English music, that no time should be lost in repudiating 
-and protesting against it by those who, while yielding not a jot to 

“Mr. Crowest in his professions of devotion to the interests of native 

art, believe that they can only be furthered by a course opposed 

“more or less diametrically at every turn to that which he advocates. 

‘Before we proceed, however, to a detailed examination of his state- 

‘ments and suggestions, it may be well to observe that they have 
not the merit of originality, though certainly no previous champion 
of these views has ever gone to the same lengths in the measures 

‘by which he proposes to carry them out. In a work published last 
year, a Biographical Dictionary of Musicians, by a Mr. Brown, of 

Glasgow, and which, in these days of alternative titles, might not in- 

aptly have been designated, ‘‘ Foreign Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 

‘we find, at the close of a notice of John Barnett, the following 

‘memorable words: ‘‘Charity begins at home, and Englishmen 

‘must be illiberal, narrow-minded, and insular, with regard to 

‘everything springing from an exotic source, till her own musical 

institutions are firmly established.” This keynote of insularity, per- 
sistently struck throughout the pages of Mr. Brown’s Dictionary— 

‘a work, by the way, to which the Press extended an almost 
uniformly favourable weleome—is hammered upon with even 
greater vigour by Mr. Crowest, who also borrows his illustrious 

“** foregoer’s””’ (a term that we, in turn, borrow from him) peremp- 

‘tory tone of command. We are not advised, or recommended, or 

“supplicated to boycott the foreigner, but we ‘‘must” do it. “There 
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must be a national revolutionary effort in this direction.” ‘‘ The 
country must pledge itself to English music, new and old.” ‘“‘ We 
must unhesitatingly declare a new policy,” and “ it must be a dis- 
tinctly selfish policy.” ‘‘ The supporters of our musical perform- 
ances, stall-holders and gallery-‘ gods’ alike, must refuse for a while 
to lend ears and hearts to all but national music.” Mr. Crowest has, 
however, forgotten to add, as an essential condition to the success. 
of his system, ‘‘There must be a Musical National League to: 
enforce these rules, with branches in every town in the kingdom.. 
All musicians, whether they subscribe or not, will be considered 
ex officio members, and any infraction of the rules will be 
rigorously punished by the executive.” If this suggestion be acted 
upon, the present writer will have great pleasure in nominating. 
Mr. Crowest for the post of President of the League. But he- 
warns him that a counter-organization for the maintenance of the: 
integrity of the Empire of Music will inevitably be set on foot, and 

will offer the most resolute resistance to the League, should its. 
Officials resort to moonlighting—for copies of the ‘‘ Moonlight ” 

-sonata—or to raids on the houses of those who are known to 
possess scores of Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner, and Verdi—scores. 
that Mr. Crowest (see p. 209) is so anxious to wipe out, in the most 
literal and complete sense of the word. 

Turning to the opening paragraph of Mr. Crowest’s article, we 
find that, underlying his melancholy wail over our inability to pro- 
duce a great English work, there is evidently a strong desire that 
we should win “ the envy or admiration of Europe for our musical 
prowess.” Leaving out of consideration for the present the 
strange means by which he proposes to attain that end, we may 

_safely conclude that Mr. Crowest sets great store by the approba- 
tion of those very foreigners whose influence he considers so 
baneful, and whom he urges us, for a season at least, to exclude 
from the practice of all branches of the art in this country. 
** Hopelessly in arrears,” he continues, “so far as great English 
works are concerned, the world’s répertoire is filling up without a 
single magnum opus from the hand of the British workman”; on 
which we would comment that, with all due respect for the British 
workman, it is hardly from his hand that a musical magnum opus 
may be legitimately expected. ‘‘ Our present-day composers,” so- 
runs the next sentence, “ are, it is true, at work, but, with scarcely 
an exception, they are writing only for the hour,” in spite of what 
“enraptured critics” or “the musical representative of this or that 
house interested in the latest new score” may assert to the contrary. 
Here it will be seen that, within the compass of about three lines, 
Mr. Crowest has contrived to compress as many distinct and serious 
allegations—against composers, critics, and publishers. The two. 
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latter classes may be left to take care of themselves; but the charge 
against our leading composers can hardly be passed over, especially 
as it is not for them to reply to it. With what shadow of justice, 
then, can it be insinuated that the scores of Sullivan’s Golden 
Legend, Stanford’s Three Holy Children or his Revenge, Cowen’s 
Sleeping Beauty, Mackenzie’s Rose of Sharon, or Hubert Parry’s 
new and truly noble setting of Milton’s Blest Pair of Sirens, have 
been written “only for the hour”? Many other works, by these 
and other writers, might be added to this list of recent English 
compositions, which makes no pretence to completeness, but will 
serve to illustrate the reckless nature of Mr. Crowest’s mode of 
attack. In the succeeding paragraph he falls foul of our musicians 
for the servility they have shown in imitating Mendelssohn, and 
almost in the same breath, if we rightly interpret the meaning of 
one Delphic sentence, for not imitating him closely enough. ‘ The 
idea of following a model,” says Mr. Crowest (the italics further on 
are ours), ‘which has proved so eminently acceptable to the 
country at large is commendable and feasible enough, but, unfor- 
tunately, the work of imitating Mendelssohn has been attended 
with the inconvenience of bringing more honour to the original 
than to the copyists ; and not one of the latter has approached suf- 
Jiciently close to the model to become acquainted with its particular 
mould and characteristics, or to learn enough of it to enable him to 
go out into the broad field of art and do likewise.” Sterndale 
Bennett, he admits, came closer than anyone else, but “‘ he only 
succeeded sufficiently to win the questionable reputation of being, 
perhaps, the most eminent among the disciples of that master.” 
For the life of us we cannot make out the meaning of this, 
unless it be a regret that Sterndale Bennett could not properly 
comprehend his model, coupled with a reproach that he should 
have taken one at all, ‘‘ which is absurd.” It is, perhaps, useless 
to remind Mr. Crowest of the frequent and generous criticisms 
passed upon Bennett’s work by Robert Schumann (against whose 
widow he would bid us close our doors!) in the Neue Zeitschrift, 
for it is implied, though not stated in so many words, that Schu- 
mann has exerted a pernicious influence upon the English musical 
style, and no doubt Mr. Crowest would find it hard to acquit him 
of “‘log-rolling” in his estimate of one who was not only a personal 
friend, but the disciple of a master whom he revered so deeply. 
Still it is, perhaps, worth while to insist upon the fact that from 
the days of Handel down to those of Dvorék we have generally 
managed to win the affection of the great foreign masters who 
have visited or dwelt amongst us, and that whenever foreign 
critics whose judgment is worth having have had occasion to put 
on record their estimate of our musical capacity, it has been a 
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"generous and favourable estimate. It is simply incorrect to say, 

as Mr. Crowest does, that ‘‘ our music-makers, our composers, are 
‘to-day nowhere in international music councils.” If he doubts the 
truth of this assertion, let him read what M. Saint-Saéns has 
to say in his volume of essays entitled Harmonie et Mélodie about 
the personnel of the Birmingham Festival; or let him take the 
trouble to ascertain what Dr. Hans Richter thinks of the compo- 
sitions of Dr. Stanford. It is true that the redoubtable Dr. Han- 
slick, the doyen of Viennese critics, attributes but moderate 
capacity to our representative composers, and that the Berlin 
Press have recently passed an unfavourable judgment on Sullivan’s 
Golden Legend. It is not in the least necessary, as some of 
our papers have done, to account for this verdict by unworthy 
motives, but it is consoling to reflect that the great Dr. Hanslick 
himself, spite of all his exertions, has been totally impotent to 
withstand the advance of Wagnerism. 

But to return to Mr. Crowest. The mention of Sterndale 
Bennett induces him to utter a vigorous protest against any dis- 
cipleship whatever. He would welcome, so he tells us, an earth- 
quake that would annihilate everything foreign that serves as 
‘model, style, or foundation, or what not, in our musical creations,” 
even, we suppose, though the scores of all the operas from Mozart 
to Wagner, all the symphonies from Haydn to Brahms, and all 
the oratorios and masses from Bach to Dvorak were to perish in 
the convulsion, or, better still, were to be obliterated past recall 
from the brains of the present generation. There would be, doubt- 
less, a few vain regrets, but if the future of the English style can only 
be secured by the wholesale demolition of the work done by “‘ the 

' great tone-poets,” it would be unpatriotic to indulge in useless 
repinings. Once get a tabula rasa for our native talent, and the 
coming of an English Beethoven will not be long delayed. For 
‘then, as Mr. Crowest remarks with an imagery drawn from the 
textile and gastronomic arts that it is hopeless to attempt to 
equal, ‘“‘the native composer would perforce breathe in another 
atmosphere, and in his next production he might spare us the 
infliction of listening to dexterously-weaved combinations of 
musical all-sorts, at which the palate has long sickened. The 
new musical coatings given to these old forms and flavourings have 
ever been the curse of musical progress in this country, and it is 
“high time that such ‘dishings-up’ were turned away from, once 
‘and for ever, by the music-loving public. As things now are, the 
composer is playing into the hands of the music-publisher, and 
‘the public, in the end, suffers, for it has to satisfy its voracious 
‘musical appetite with whatever is thrown to it.” What a terrible 
‘picture this gives us of the musical public, as of some ravening 
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monster into whose insatiable maw Messrs. Chappell, Manns, 
Hallé, Henschel, Mackenzie, Barnby, cum multis aliis, are for ever 
shovelling such meagre sustenance as can be derived from home 
‘products, tainted through and through by the foreign influ- 
ence, or, worse still, from foreign compositions wholly unleavened 
by the saving grace of the English style! And yet we are musical 
enough in this country, resumes Mr. Crowest, instancing in proof 
of this the large demand amongst us for pianofortes, tin whistles, 
and cornets, the study of the ophicleide (?), and the fashion pre- 
valent amongst the fair sex for learning the violin (and he might 
have added, the banjo, in aristocratic circles). Still, in spite of 
all this multifarious activity, in which he includes our notorious 
predilection for the music-hall (an institution in which the 
English style, free from any foreign taint or indiscreet disciple- 
ship, is to be found its most undefiled purity) “‘ we produce neither 
great composers, nor a characteristic school of music, nor any- 
thing like an indication of what is to be a traditionary style.” 

With characteristic inconsistency the writer points, a little 
later on, to a reversion to the style of Purcell as our only 
¢ehance of musical salvation. Apparently, then, we do possess a 
“traditionary style,” to wit that of Purcell, which he elsewhere 
describes as thoroughly English, and, in the earthquake and the 
deluge which he has already invoked, a favoured few will be 
allowed to survive. Purcell and Bishop, and a few others men- 
tioned at the bottom of page 212, will find room in the ark, and 
perhaps the remainder will be towed behind until the offending 
Teutonicisms and Gallicisms are washed clean out of them. 

In view of the writer’s eulogistic mention of Purcell, it may 
not be amiss at this point to say a word or two about Purcell’s 
own attitude towards foreign music, believing, as we do, that if 
he were alive he would be the first to uplift his voice against 
the proposals of Mr. Crowest. On turning to the article in 
Grove’s Dictionary, vol. iii. p. 47a, we read that in 1683 he 
published twelve sonatas avowedly formed on Italian models, as 
he says in his preface: ‘For its author, he has faithfully 
endeavoured a just imitation of the most famed Italian masters, 
principally to bring the seriousness and gravity of that sort of 
music into vogue and reputation among our countrymen, whose 
humour ‘tis time now should begin to loath the levity and bal- 
ladry of our neighbours.” Again, ‘the advantageous result of 
his study of the great Italian masters is strikingly apparent,” 
says his biographer, in his TJ'empest music composed in 1690; 
while to the opera founded on Beaumont and Fletcher’s Prophetess, 
and published in the following year, he prefixed a preface in which 
his indebtedness to foreign models is unhesitatingly acknowledged. 
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“Poetry and Painting have arrived to perfection in our own 
country: Musick is yet but in its nonage, a forward child, which 
gives hope of what it may be hereafter in England, when the 
masters of it shall find more encouragement. ’Tis now learning 
Italian, which is its best master, and studying a little of the 
French air, to give it somewhat more of gayety and fashion.” 

Returning to Mr. Crowest’s text, we are confronted by a vehe- 
ment attack upon the present methods of training musical stu- 
dents. In illustration of this he points to the undue preference 
shown for foreign singing masters, although it by no means 
follows that this disregard for the pupil’s voice should injuriously 
affect the future English composer. This is the impression 
as derived from Mr. Crowest’s text as it stands, incredible as 
it may appear, and if he intended to convey a different meaning 
it is unfortunate that he should have employed such misleading 
expressions. All these trammels, he argues, “‘ effectually preclude ” 
the musical student “ from striking out a path for himself—a path 
akin to his own instinct and fancy, and partaking of the Old 
English musical character.”” What a bundle of inconsistencies 
have we here! Individuality, originality, instinct, fancy, and the 
Old English musical character. The remainder of the paragraph 
is noticeable for two important statements ; first, that we continue 
to draft our young musical element into foreign countries, “ to 
learn principles, forms, and colourings—all of which should be 
imparted to and learned by it here”; and second, that “if our 
students do not acquire this foreign taint abroad, our schools, 
colleges and academies here are so stocked with foreign masters, to 
the exclusion of native professors (the italics are ours)—who are 
often better qualified—that the young mind is, from the first, 
alienated from its native influences, and the incipient mischief 
ripens rapidly until it gets past all cure.” 

Now we contend that the first of these two statements is mis- 
leading, and the second incorrect. No doubt there is a large 
contingent of English students at the principal foreign conser- 
vatoires, but for this fact the scarcity, until recent years, of similar 
native institutions has been mainly responsible, and in view of the 
large numbers of students attending the three leading metropolitan 
academies, the Royal Academy of Music, the Royal College and 
the Guildhall School, Mr. Crowest’s assertion is in need of consi- 
derable modification. As it stands, it is calculated to mislead an 
outsider. Again, since Mr. Crowest, as we shall see later on, 
alludes in terms of regret mingled with pride at the unparalleled 
amount of money spent on music in England, he needs to be 
reminded that until lately one of the most potent motives in im- 
pelling musical students to seek instruction abroad was not con- 
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cession to fashion, but simply a regard for economy. A great deal 
has been done of late years to render this step unnecessary, but it 
has been done almost entirely by private generosity. The total 
sum contributed by the State to the encouragement of music is 
under £1,000 per annum. Is it too much to hope that with a 
ministry in power, one member of which is known to be a musical 
enthusiast, the time has come for some extension of this meagre 
subsidy ? 

Mr. Crowest’s second assertion, that our schools, colleges and 
academies are stocked with foreign masters, to the exclusion of 
native professors, admits of a very simple method of disproof, that 
of a recourse to the lists of the teaching staff at the three principal 
metropolitan training institutions. Beginning with the Royal 
Academy we find that the professors and sub-professors are, in 
round numbers, just 100 strong, out of which 28 at the outside, 
including the teachers of the Italian, French and German lan- 
guages, are foreigners on the showing of their names, which is not 
an invariably correct clue to nationality. At the Guildhall School 
of Music the proportion of foreign teachers is a trifle larger, reach- 
ing nearly one third of the total, or 32 out of 105. This, again, 
includes the teachers of Italian, German and French, whom, pre- 
sumably, so long as the pernicious habit obtains of singing in those 
tongues, Mr. Crowest would hardly propose to replace by native 
masters. An analysis of the teaching staff at the Royal College 
of Music yields results even less calculated to substantiate Mr. 
Crowest’s complaint. Out of a total of 45 only 9 are bearers of 
foreign names. Of these 9 it should be observed that no less than 
4 are teachers of singing, a department in which we are unfortu- 
nately wholly unable to agree with Mr. Crowest in his estimate 
of the relative merits of English and Continental training. As to 
the truth of Mr. Crowest’s strictures in regard to our schools, we 
have not the means before us for coming to a decisive conclusion. 
But at each of the three great public schools that occur most 
readily to us—Eton, Harrow and Marlborough—the principal 
music-master is a native. To revert for a moment to our musical 
academies proper, it is no doubt the case that the constitution of 
the professoriate at the Academy in Dublin,—the only musical 
institution, with the exception of the Royal Academy, which enjoys 
a State subvention,—is such as to lend greater weight to Mr. 
Crowest’s strictures than the statistics relating to the establish- 
ments mentioned above. Furthermore we will go so far as to 
endorse his regret at the indiscreet patronage extended to foreign 
and quasi-foreign charlatans by august personages, and in the 
esoteric gatherings of “society.” But if Mr. Crowest imagines 
that the future of English musical art is likely to be influenced 
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in the very smallest degree by the condescension of Mayfair 
he is, indeed, out of tune with the times. The native musician, 
if he be competent and in earnest, need not grudge “ Signor 
Squarliari” his aristocratic clienttle. There are no doubt some 
houses which are honourable exceptions, but good music is tole- 
rated by fashionable people, as any impartial observer like Mr. 
Du Maurier admits, simply and solely because it serves pour 
faire causer le monde. If any other form of entertainment can be 
devised which can tickle the jaded palates of our gilded youth, 
‘music, in the legitimate sense of the word, goes to the wall at once. 
Why, at the very hour we write, a reaction has set in in these 
exalted circles, which from the encouragement that it extends to 
purely native art, should make the heart of Mr. Crowest leap with 
4Melight. We are assured on the best of authority that the taste 
for foreign music has undergone a total eclipse in favour of the 
new passion for fortune-telling and the variety entertainment. De 
Soria—a greater artist in his own line, pace Mr. Crowest, than 
any of our native singers—has for the time being yielded the pas 
to Mr. Coborn, and the chaste muse of Corney Grain has been 
silenced by the concertina of Mr. Dutch Daly. Now if there is a 
species of music that is entirely exempt from the “foreign taint,” 
and absolutely emancipated from the influence of continental 
exemplars, it is the music of our music-halls; and the cordial 
welcome which it is even now experiencing in the drawing-rooms 
-of the aristocracy must, we suppose, be taken to be of good augury 
for the ultimate triumph of the English school. Under these 
circumstances then, and in the face of the figures quoted above, 
an Mr. Crowest seriously contend that, ceteris paribus, foreigners 
are preferred to native performers ? 
At this point. Mr. Crowest quits the region of complaint for that 
-of suggestion ; and there is no uncertain sound about his declara- 
tion of war upon the foreigner. ‘‘ Let us once and for ever give 
up the craze about foreign musical art and artists.” ‘‘ We have 
men and methods to teach all we need to know.” In every 
department, he goes on, we can hold our own against all comers, 
even in that of conducting an orchestra. Here, again, we are 
obliged to demur. It is absurd to pit any English conductor 
against Dr. Richter, and we venture to assert that no persons 
would more frankly admit their inferiority in this particular 
than the very gentlemen—shall we say Messrs. Stanford, Barnby, 
Mackenzie, and Sir Arthur Sullivan ?—to whom Mr. Crowest pro- 
ably alludes. And does he think that Lancashire would consent 
to supersede Mr. Charles Hallé, or Sydenham Mr. August Manns? 
the latter of whom is one of the very best friends that English 
composers have, as a study of the Crystal Palace programmes will 
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amply testify. We must enter into a compact, says Mr. Crowest, 

to believe in our own resources; on which we will only remark that 

if the belief exists, there is no need to enter into a compact for 
the assertion of it. ‘ Let us be as other countries, more selfish of 
a musical exclusiveness, if we really desire this long-yearned-for 
national identity.” Is this the attitude that Germany has adopted 
towards France, where, for example, the statistics prepared at 
Berlin in 1883 showed that the number of representations of Bizet’s 
Carmen exceeded those of Wagner's and Weber’s operas put toge- 
ther? On the other hand, the efforts which undoubtedly were made 
by the Parisian Jockey Club, and other equally important esthetic 
tribunals, to exclude Wagner from the repertory of the French 
opera-house, have only resulted in intensifying the devotion of his 
adherents in that country. Mr. Crowest’s scheme for the whole- 
sale boycotting of foreign music and musicians—which only needs 
to be stated in its naked absurdity to ensure its indignant repu- 
diation by the vast majority of those who love the art in this 
country—would, if it were carried out, have the inevitable result of 
driving out of the country every vestige of native talent, and thus 
defeat the very end which its author declares his belief that it is 
specially calculated to achieve. Spite of all artificial bars and 
obstacles, genius will turn in the future, as it has done in the past, 
to the study of the great classical exemplars—irrespective of nation- 
ality—as surely and unswervingly as the needle points to the pole. 
When Mr. Crowest bids us ‘‘ combine to see what it is that is truly 
musically English in our very midst,” adding that, once we have 
agreed upon that point, ‘it will be comparatively easy to mark 
out a road to the goal so devoutly to be desired,” he assumes a 
position from which it may be logically deduced that the senti- 
mental drawing-room ballad and the music-hall song—both 
lamentably characteristic manifestations of British art—are more 
worthy of study than the sonatas of Beethoven or the songs of 
Schubert. 

His first proposition for the remedy of the existing evil is to- 
remove all foreign influences from the English musical student, 
to boycott ‘‘ Signor Squarliari” and ‘‘ Herr Fugueundwindem ” ; 
for in this graceful fashion does Mr. Crowest proclaim war against 
such teachers as Messrs. Beringer, Blume, Dannreuther, Garcia, 
Henschel, Pauer and Randegger. We must not spend our money 

on Italian or German opera, he goes on, but upon Carl Rosa's 
English opera. Now it is quite true that Mr. Rosa’s repertory is 
played in the vernacular, and that the Bohemian Girl and Maritana 
are included in it, out of deference to a certain section of opera- 
goers; but, on the other hand, Mr. Crowest can hardly be ignorant 
of the facts that we owe our English opera to the enterprise of its 
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director, who is a German, that the four English composers whose 
operas have been recently produced by him—Messrs. Stanford, 
Mackenzie, Goring Thomas and Corder—are irremediably tainted, 
from Mr. Crowest’s point of view, by foreign influences ; and that, 
lastly, by far the most popular opera, and the most frequently 
played by this English Company, is Bizet’s Carmen! If the 
‘future English composer,” then, is to save his soul, he must avoid 
Mr. Carl Rosa and all his ways, like poison. This glaring incon- 
sistency on the part of Mr. Crowest prepares us for the way in 
which he contradicts himself in the course of the next few para- 
graphs. ‘ Since Purcell’s day, 1695,” he remarks on p. 211, ‘“‘ we 
have had no thoroughly English music.” But on the very next 
page he says: “‘ Bishop, whose first centenary (Nov. 18, 1886) was 
recently passed over all but unnoticed, wrote some thoroughly 
English music.” For this dearth of creative genius our vicious 
system of training musicians, and our injudicious encouragement 
of foreigners are wholly responsible. The amount of money spent 
by England on music is in particular a source of keen exasperation 
to Mr. Crowest. ‘‘ During the period from Handel’s day—say two 
centuries ago (sic)—to this, not all the European powers combined 
have spent the money in music that we have.” This is one of 
those convenient statements which admit of no absolute proof or 
disproof ; but it is, at least, on the face of it glaringly improbable, 
when we take into account the large government subsidies and 
the municipal enterprise of scores of Continental towns to which 
we can furnish no parallel. For all this waste, he contends, we 
have apparently nothing to show “but the most patchwork educa- 
tional systems for rearing musicians,” and a style of art which he 
compares to Joseph’s coat. Mr. Crowest’s fondness for finding 
parallels between music and dress has already been observable, 
and the phrase ‘‘ musical coatings” on p. 209 opens up a new 
field of nomenclature which may be commended to the notice of 
enterprising tailors. But the most striking instance of the employ- 
ment of the analogy occurs on p. 212, where he urges that “ the 
nation at large must be taught to know that if it really desires a 
distinctive colour and a national feeling in its musical art, such as 
it has in painting and dress, then we must unhesitatingly declare 
a new policy and... it must be a distinctly selfish policy.” 
Now what is our distinctive colour, and in what does our national 
feeling in dress best express itself? Surely the colour is black, and 
broadcloth and stove-pipe hats best represent the feeling, nor could 
more felicitous illustrations be anywhere discovered of the probable 
characteristics of the English school as developed on the lines 
indicated by Mr. Crowest. 

For, in fine, his scheme amounts to this: that the rising gene- 
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ration must be taught exclusively by English teachers ; they must 
study only English scores, or, better still, such portions of them as 
are pronounced by experts to be entirely free from foreign influences ; 
while our publishers must publish only works by English writers. 
(Now, he says, ‘‘the music publisher shrinks from undertaking 
the loveliest piano morsel from a native pen, while he can continue 
to serve up Di tanti palpitt with endless variations” —a remark by 
which one is almost tempted to believe that Mr. Crowest wrote his 
article twenty years ago.) The country, too, must stuff its ears 
with wax against the wiles of all foreign Sirens, and shut its doors 
against all but native virtwosi. And then, when all this has been 
done, and liberal endowments for the fostering of native talent 
shall have been contributed by ‘“‘ some Maecenas,” ‘‘ when we can 
breathe more freely, when we have banished for a season every 
vestige of foreign influence, we shall be in a position to feel the 
pulse of national taste, and to ascertain from time to time the 
prospects of the convalescence and ultimate complete recovery of 
our illustrious patient.” There is evidently, then, something very 
rotten in the state of English music, and yet, though “the illus- 
trious patient’ is sick to death, the heroic treatment prescribed 
by Mr.—we had well-nigh said Doctor—Crowest is, in his own 
opinion, more likely to cure than to kill. For our own part, we 
think otherwise. Mr. Crowest is, doubtless with the best of inten- 
tions, counselling English music to desert its best friends, and 
commit a lonely suicide in the dark. It is true that he recom- 
mends the adoption of boycotting only for a while; but does he 
think that on its discontinuance one single foreign artist worth the 
name would deign to visit our shores, instead of preferring to leave 
us to wallow in the slough of self-centred insular complacency ? 
One sure result of Mr. Crowest’s plan of campaign would be, as 
we have already hinted, to drive all ambitious native musical 
talent out of the country, and to render such cases as those of 
Eugéne d’Albert—of musical denationalization—the rule instead 
of the exception. But in spite of the resolute and aggressive 
attitude of Mr. Crowest’s adherents, we refuse to believe that their 
views will ever gain general acceptance. Even though we may 
not have proved ourselves a great creative race in music, the 
legitimate pride with which we can look back on the welcome 
extended by us to great and deserving composers, such as Handel, 
Haydn, Spohr, Mendelssohn, down to Dvorak in these latter days, 
will surely extinguish such regret as we may feel at the indiscreet 
encouragement given in the higher ranks of society to foreign 
charlatans. As for the insinuation that English music is very 
sick, we entirely and absolutely repudiate it. The “illustrious 
patient,” of whom Mr. Crowest would fain make a malade 
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imaginaire, is at present in a very robust and promising condition, 
though officious practitioners profess to discover all sorts of terrible 
diseases in him, from the healing of which they doubtless design 
to suck no small advantage. 

The closing sentences of Mr. Crowest’s paper are exceedingly 
difficult to reconcile, either with themselves or with the sentiments 
expressed at the outset. One passage starts by implying that we 
only need good auspices to produce a great composer, and winds 
up by conveying the impression that we have already done so. The 
general inference to be drawn from the article is that we have no 
style, no distinctive colour in music, and yet, at the close, we are 
told that “‘if we gather up the national music we already possess, 
collate it, and shelve it [ill-omened word] where it will be at the 
finger’s end of every English student, much may be borrowed from 
it in tone, colour, and form, that will give the future musician good 
clue to the constituent qualities of our lost English style.” Then, 
apparently, we have had a style, something distinctively English in 
colour and form, and quite free from the taint of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Wagner, and above all Mendelssohn. Then he goes on: 
“Let the musical learned ones agree upon what shall be the 
accepted English style and character in music [as though genius, 
when it did appear, would for one second consent to submit to the 
fetters thus forged for it! to say nothing of the unlikelihood of 
getting the ‘‘ musical learned ones” to undertake such a task], 
saturate our young students with such; and then we need not 
despair of giving to the world, some day, a veritable master of the 
composer’s art, capable of championing English musical interests, 
and so raising his country’s head high among the nations of 
musical Europe.” It might, indeed, be an amusing task to 
endeavour to trace, in imagination, the career of Mr. Crowest’s 
ideal English student. There would be free scope for the play of 
fancy, for we refuse to believe that there will ever come a day 
when the reality shall be brought into comparison with the ideal 
forecast. Boycott the masterpieces of the German, French, and 
Italian composers in the class-room and academy if you will; but 
the demand for their performance is ineradicably rooted in the 
heart of the most truly musical section of the community. The 
plébiscite system in determining the selection of programmes is an 
overwhelming retort to Mr. Crowest, proving as it does that the 
**masses”’ in the musical world are incorrigibly addicted to good 
music, without any regard for the nationality of the composer. It 
would indeed be an evil day for England, as a musical people, on 
which a hearing were denied the EHroica Symphony, or the Over- 
ture to J'annhiuser, or Gounod’s Faust, simply because they were 
composed by foreigners. But such a Jay, we may confidently pre- 
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dict, will never come. The only true Nationalism in music is Inter- 
nationalism. Mr. Crowest has certainly one great merit—that of 
possessing the courage of his convictions. He has advanced the 
most outspoken plea that we have ever read in behalf of insular 
mediocrity, mutual admiration—of Musical Home Rule, in fact, to 
secure which he proposes a policy of coercion, alien acts, and 
boycotting. We choose rather to look forward to a further exten- 
sion of the principle of federation which already obtains, and in 
accordance with which, earnestness of purpose in creation, and 
competence in interpretation, shall be considered the only pass- 


ports to recognition throughout all the provinces of the great 
Empire of Music. 


L. Graves. 
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THE RUSSIAN FRONTIERS OF THE AUSTRO- 
HUNGARIAN EMPIRE. 


For nearly six months we have been hearing almost daily rumours 
of war—war between France and Germany, war between Russia 
and Austria, or a general European, with great coalitions on both 
sides. Looking back on this long period of anxiety and alarm, it 
is curious to note how much of the discussion in newspapers and 
reviews as to the probability of war or the hope of peace, has turned 
upon speeches or reported conversations of prominent public men, 
and articles in the semi-official press of the Continent. In this talk 
about words written and spoken, people seem sometimes inclined 
to forget hard facts. A re-assuring speech, a pacific article in some 
paper known to express the views of the Russian or the German 
Foreign Office, is enough to make all the optimists cry out that the 
danger of war is past. Unfortunately there are certain broad and 
tangible facts which no amount of pacific assurances can set aside. 
There is the fact that all through the winter, every Power in 
Europe, small and great, from Belgium and Switzerland up to 
Germany and Russia, has been augmenting its forces, strengthening 
its fortifications, and increasing its reserve of warlike stores. The 
case of the Austro-Hungarian Empire is one of the most striking 
ofall. The finances of that Empire are in such a condition that 
it is quite certain that neither the Government at Vienna, nor that 
at Pesth, would spend millions of money in war preparations, if 
there were not a very serious danger of war at an early date. Take 
the figures of the Austro-Hungarian Budget for the present year. 
Reduced to English money the expenditure stands thus :— 


Austria - - £51,174,083 
Hungary - - 34,352,943 


£85,537 ,026 
This expenditure does not include the extraordinary credits for 
the armaments of last winter. The revenue is estimated to amount 
to :— 
For Austria - - £49,576,098 
For Hungary - - 32,191,774 


£81,767 ,872 
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Thus there is a deficit of upwards of three and three-quarter 
millions sterling. Unfortunately a deficit is no new feature in 
Austrian finance. The debt has been steadily accumulating. Two 
years ago the Austrian debt was about 66 millions sterling; that 
of Hungary 109 millions, and the common debt of the Empire 310 
millions. Besides these consolidated debts there is always a heavy 
floating debt, and there is very little coin in circulation; Austria, 
like Russia, has chiefly a paper currency. Briefly the Austrian 
financial situation is this: paper money, a heavy recurring deficit, 
and a debt of over 500 millions. Nevertheless, since last November 
the Austro-Hungarian Government has been spending millions on 
fortifications, strategic railways, military roads, stores, and a new 
armament for the infantry. The enormous engineering works 
which have been executed in Bosnia, in Galicia, and in the Carpa- 
thians, would have cost much less if their execution had been 
deferred till the present spring, but they have been pushed on in 
the depth of winter amid frost and snow, and in some instances 
relays of workmen have been employed day and night on the forti- 
fications and railways. No less significant is the fact that such 
masses of. troops have been moved into Galicia to watch the 
Russian frontier, that it has been necessary to erect vast ranges of 
wooden huts, and whole villages of barracks, in order to shelter 
them through the winter. The Red Cross societies have received 
their orders to have their ambulances and field hospitals ready for 
the early summer ; and, as if to show that Austria is prepared for 
the worst, the third line of defence, the Landsturm or levée en masse 
against invasion has been organized throughout the Empire, the 
old breech-loaders of the army being turned over to the Landsturm 
centres as regiment after regiment of the army and the Landwehr 
receives the Mannlicher repeater.* 

All this means that the statesmen of Vienna and Pesth, men in 
the -best possible position to understand the actual position of 
affairs, are convinced that the only security of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire lies in being prepared, at any cost, for a war 
which may break out in the present spring or the early summer. 
They are fully alive to the fact that, in the present state of the 
finances of the Empire, the cost of such preparations imposes a | 
heavy burden on the people of Austria and Hungary, but, like 


* The latest statistics of the land forces of Austria are as follows :— 


Austro-Hungarian Army - - - 805,604 men and officers. 
Austrian Landwehr - - - - 225,000 
Hungarian Landwehr (Honveds) - - 193.000 
Austro-Hungarian Landsturm (184 bat- | 
talions and 40 squadrons) - - - 250.000 


Total - - 1,473,604 
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Prince Bismarck, they do not forget that an unsuccessful war 
means a total disorganization of national finance. Austria is 
still paying for 1859 and 1866, and this time she is straining every 
nerve, and spending gold and labour freely, to avert the danger 
of a new Solferino or Sadowa. 

Although the southern frontiers are not neglected, and espe- 
cially in Bosnia and the Herzegovina ample precautions are being 
taken against a rising based upon the outpost that Russia pos- 
sesses in Montenegro, the chief war preparations of Austria are 
upon her north-eastern frontier. She expects the chief shock from 
Russian Poland, Volhynia, and Podolia. If she has to fight with 
Russia, Galicia, Bukowina and Upper Hungary will be the first 
scene of conflict, the ground upon which the fate of the campaign 
will be decided. If the Government at Bucharest could be in- 
duced by an offer of annexations in the districts of Hungary and 
Transylvania, that are inhabited by a Rouman population, to 
play again for Russia the part of the jackal, as it did in 1877-78, 
a diversion might be attempted farther south against Transyl- 
vania; but, in any case, the main attack will come from the 
north-east. Very little is known in England of these north- 
eastern border-lands of Austria. I shall not attempt anything 
like a full description of the country, but, in view of the possible 
events of the coming summer, I shall note down as briefly and 
clearly as possible the position of affairs in Galicia and the ad- 
jacent districts, with reference to the threatened Russian attack 
upon Austria-Hungary. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire has a frontier in common with 
Russia, for a distance of nearly 600 miles—from the town of My- 
slowitz, thirty miles west of Cracow, where the frontiers of Ger- 
many, Russia, and Austria meet, to the point a little to the east 
of Czernowitz, where the Pruth issues from the Bukowina, and 
begins to form the northern frontier of Roumania. This Austro- 
Russian frontier-line is partly defined by the course of the Vis- 
tula, partly by that of one of the smaller tributaries of the 
Dniester, but, for the most part, it is connected with no great 
natural features of the ground; neither river nor mountain 
separates the Austrian and Russian outposts; itis an arbitrary line, 
defined only by the treaties of partition that gave Galicia to Austria 
as her share of the plunder of Poland ; and by the treaty with Turkey 
for the cession of Bukowina, in 1777. From a military point of 
view such a frontier is a very bad one, and its relation to the main 
features of the ground in its immediate rear does not in any way 
improve it. A glance at a map of Austro-Hungary shows that 
this Galician frontier region lies outside the natural barriers of 
the Empire. The wooded range of the Carpathians, which unites 
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like a great rampart the mountain regions of Moravia and Upper 
Hungary on the left, and the plateau of Transylvania on the 
right, is the true military frontier of Austria against Russia. Be- 
hind this line lies the great plain of Hungary. It has been 
compared to a curtain connecting two bastions, but the comparison 
is not a true one; for the hill regions on either side are not 
salients towards Russia; they lie within the Carpathian line, and 
do not flank it. Galicia lies outside the line; it is the glacis of 
the rampart, a glacis that has for the most part a very gentle 
slope, and is almost devoid of natural obstacles to delay the 
advance of an enemy. Moreover, on the left the rampart is rather 
low, and this is precisely the point where an attack is most likely 
to be made upon it. Altogether the natural fortress is not a 
strong one, and the first stand has, in any case, to be made 
outside it—on the outer-part of the glacis. Austria is pledged to 
defend Galicia; an evacuation of the province in the presence of 
Russian invasion would not only be a disastrous confession of 
weakness, but it would also, in all probability, expose the landed 
class to a jacquerie at the hands of the peasants. Russia is only 
tvo ready to play in Austrian Poland the part she has already 
so successfully adopted in her own Polish province, of setting the 
peasant against the noble by a sweeping confiscation. Even a 
temporary occupation of Galicia would suffice for this purpose. 
The author of a work on the military power of Austria, lately 
published at Leipzig,* a work which is throughout an attack on 
the administration of the Austrian War Department under the 
direction of Count Bylandt, calls Galicia the ‘‘ open door” of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire, and speaks of the second-rate fortress 
of Przemysl as its sole defence. In this there is some truth, but 
at the same time much exaggeration. The door is not quite open, 
and Przemysl is not the only fortress of the north-eastern border- 
land. The open frontier of Galicia is watched by three fortresses, 
or, if we count the recently-constructed earthworks that cover 
Lemberg, we may say that there are four. None of them are 
fortresses of the first rank; there is no place in Galicia that could 
be compared with Metz, Verdun, or Belfort. The fortresses are in 
the centre, Przemysl and Jaroslav: on the left, to the westward, 
Cracow ; and on the right, to the eastward, Lemberg. Of these 
the most important points are Cracow and Przemysl. Until 1854 
the frontier was absolutely unfortified. In that year, in view of a 
possible conflict with Russia on the question of the Danubian 
Principalities, the Austrians threw up some light earthworks 
around Cracow and Przemysl. Works of the same kind were exe- 
cuted at Zaleszczyki on the Dniester, but these last have been long 
* Die Wehrkraft Ocsterreich-Ungarns in der zwilften Stunde.—Leipzig : Wigand. 
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since abandoned. Cracow has been developed into a fairly strong 
fortress of the second class. It secures the passage of the Vistula, 
enabling an Austrian army to strike at the communications of a 
Russian army invading central Galicia from Poland. At the same 
time it covers against a Russian attack the passes that lead to the 
westward of the Little Carpathians, by the valley of the Upper 
Oder, the ‘“‘Gate of Moravia,” known to French geographers as 
the trouée de UV Oder, with the railway to Vienna that follows this 
line, and the roads that run parallel to it. As all these lines 
run immediately to the rear of Cracow, between the higher 
mountains and the salient angle of Prussian Silesia, even if there 
were no fortress at Cracow, a Russian army would not venture 
into this narrow pass unless it were well assured of the neutrality 
of Germany, which otherwise would menace its communications 
with Poland. On the other hand, if Germany were on the side of 
Russia, Cracow could be very easily masked and turned. Its 
importance depends wholly on the attitude of whoever rules at 
Berlin. Cracow stands at the junction of the little river Rudawa 
with the Vistula. Itis in the midst of a plain, broken in places 
by low hills, in others flat and marshy. In 1862 the Austrian 
engineers began to carry out an elaborate plan of fortification, only 
lately completed, if indeed it is complete in all its details. The 
city standing on the north side of the Vistula is protected to the 
north, east, and west by a polygonal front of five faces, each about 
800 yards long; there are bastions at the angles. On the south 
side, the main defence is the course of the Vistula, and the old 
castle. Ata distance of from half a mile to a mile in front of this 
enciente there is an incomplete circle of outlying forts and redoubts. 
The strongest of these are Fort Kosciusko, to the west of the city, 
and the works on Mount Baranowka to the south. The weak point 
of the whole scheme appears to be the northern front, where a low 
plateau lying within short artillery-range of the enciente is 
defended only by a line of six redoubts. Unless the works on this 
side have been very recently strengthened to a considerable extent, 
Cracow, if vigorously attacked by this plateau, would hardly be 
capable of a prolonged defence. 

The existence of two fortresses in Central Galicia is the result 
of hesitations and changes of plans at the Austrian War Office. 
Przemysl, on the San, was selected at the time of the Crimean 
War as the point of resistance in this district. After the War of 
1866 it was abandoned, and fortifications were begun at Jaroslav, 
afew miles to the northward on the same river. In 1869 the 
works at Jaroslav, which were still far from completion, were 
stopped, and plans were prepared for the defence of Przemysl ; the 
work was carried on here for about four years, but it came to a 
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complete stop in 1874. In 1881 work began again, and last 
autumn, under the influence of the alarm of war with Russia, large 
sums were devoted to complete the fortifications of Przemysl 
and to strengthen the neighbouring fortress of Jaroslav, as an out- 
post to the northward. At times last winter the work was carried 
on day and night; and to overcome the difficulty of breaking up 
the frozen ground the novel expedient was adopted of erecting 
boilers in the open air, and throwing jets of hot water into the 
workings. At the same time Lemberg has been protected by light 
earthworks, but this place must be counted as an entrenched 
position rather than a fortress. The works of Przemysl appear 
to be an earthwork enceinte with outlying redoubts. Considering 
the conditions under which these works have been completed, they 
probably will not be very solid, and there are perhaps even “ snow- 
works,” mingled with the earth-works. In any case Przemysl is not 
a fortress at all worthy of its position in the scheme for the defence 
of Galicia. It is a most important point, as it watches the course 
of the San, and covers the junction of the railway-lines to Cracow 
- and Lemberg, and those by Chryow to Stry, where the new rail- 
way through the Carpathians joins the strategic line which runs 
between the Dniester and the main ridge of the Carpathians. 
This is a point which ought to be protected by a fortress of the first 
rank. But, as the French engineer, Marga,* has well remarked, 
what the defence of Galicia requires is not a single great fortress, 
“but a fortified region, like that of the French frontier, destined 
to afford support to the movements of armies in the field. The 
organization of this central fortified region would include the 
erection of forts and batteries at Sambor, Chyrow, Przemysl and 
Jaroslav. It would extend northwards to the confluence of the 
Wislok and the San, and to the southwards it would rest upon the 
vast marshes of the Dniester.” 

In February I described, in these pages, the “‘ fortified region” 
of the East of France. Austria possesses no such iron barrier 
against Russia. The fortresses I have just described are little 
more than rallying-points for the defence of the Galician plain 
against the first shock of invasion. Behind the Carpathians 
the town of Eperies has been surrounded by a circle of forts, since 
1868 ; and Kaschau, a little to the south of this place, has been 
protected by earthworks since last summer. These two places 
cover the western railway-lines to Central Hungary and Pesth, 
and close the roads that lead from Galicia, by Dukla and 
Poprad, through the hill region of Upper Hungary. They are the 
only portion yet constructed of a much-needed second line of 
defence against Russia. 

* Marga, Géographie Militaire, partie ii. tome ii. p. 145. 
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In a military sense, the centre of the Austro-Hungarian empire 
is the district in which lies the middle course of the Danube, 
between Vienna and Buda-Pesth. The chain of the Little Car- 
pathians divides the roads leading to this district from the north- 
ward into two groups. West of the chain lie the roads that lead 
from the Upper Oder Valley, by the valley of the March, to Pres- 
burg and Vienna; eastward are the roads leading from Galicia 
and Upper Hungary, by the course of the Waag and the Gran, to 
Komorn and Buda-Pesth. Vienna is covered only by the line of 
redoubts on the left bank of the Danube, hastily constructed in 
1866, and by the téte-de-pont, at Florisdorf, dating from the same 
year. Presburg is an open town. Buda has long ceased to be a 
fortress, and Pesth is protected only by the casemated fort of the 
Blocksburg, on a height to the south of that place. Komorn, one 
of the historic fortresses of Austria, is really the only place of 
strength in this central region. It stands in a naturally strong 
position, at the confluence of the Waag and the Danube, and 
surrounded by flat marshy land. Its works, though strong, are 
not what they ought to be, seeing that. Komorn is the very heart 
of the military system of Austria, and its capture would entail 
the speedy fall of both the capitals, which it indirectly defends by 
affording a rallying-point for a retreating army, covering the com- 
munications with the rest of the Empire by the southern bank 
of the Danube, and securing the passage of that river, and of its 
affluent the Waag. 

In considering the defence of the north-east of Austria, one 
must remember that the true objective of an invader will always 
be the line Vienna—Presburg—Komorn-Pesth. A Russian army 
would, perhaps, aim at Pesth in the first instance; but even if that 
city were occupied, as long as the Austrians held Komorn, Vienna 
would be safe, and the struggle would not be at an end. It is very 
unlikely that a Russian army would attempt to penetrate into 
Austria by Western Galicia and the neighbourhood of Cracow, in 
order to advance on Vienna by the valley of the March to the west- 
ward of the Little Carpathians. As I have already pointed out, 
such a movement could only be attempted if Germany were 
friendly to Russia ; moreover, so long as an Austrian army kept 
together in Upper Hungary, the communications of the invader 
would be open to attack, either through the passes leading into 
Galicia, or through those same passes of the Little Carpathians 
through which Benedek retired into Hungary in 1866, after his 
retreat on Vienna was cut off by the rapid advance of the Prussians 
after Sadowa. When the Russians invaded Hungary in 1849, as 
the allies of Austria against the Magyar nation, they advanced in 
three columns from Poland across Western and Central Galicia. 
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One column moved by Cracow and the Oder Valley, then down the 
line of the March to Presburg, where it joined the Austrian 
army of Haynau; a second column passed through Upper Hun- 
gary, and descended the line of the Waag; while a third, which 
included the main body of the Russian army of Paskiewich, 
marched by Dukla and Kaschau into the plain of Hungary. Any 
future Russian advance will probably follow the line of march of 
these two last columns. The Russian armies available for an 
attack upon Austria would be—(1) the army of Poland under 
Gourko, (2) the army that is already partly assembled in Volhynia 
and Podolia. The heavy accumulations of stores that are re- 
ported on good authority to be collected at the Russian fortress of 
Dubno, opposite the Austrian frontier town of Brody, are a sign of 
actual preparation for this second attack. Ido not know how far 
the views of the Bulgarian exiles in Russia represent those of the 
Russian Government, but I have been assured by a Russian corre- 
spondent, who is in communication with the leaders of the party, 
that if there is a fight with Austria over the Bulgarian question, a 
blow will be struck against Austria before any considerable force 
is pushed southward into Bulgaria. Russia, notwithstanding the 
enormous army she possesses on paper, cannot afford to divide her 
forces in a European struggle. If she has to meet Austro-Hungary 
in battle, every available man will be hurled against Galicia—one 
army moving southwards, with its base at Warsaw; the other, 
combining with it, from the south-western provinces. There is the 
evident drawback that in such a movement the two armies will 
have to act from bases wide apart, divided by the vast marshes of 
the Pripet, and with their lines of operation at the outset linked 
together only by a single line of railway, running between the 
marshes and the Galician frontier. The extremities of this line 
are guarded by the Russian fortresses of Dubno and Ivangorod ; 
but still, in case of a reverse, a considerable portion of it would be 
in striking distance of the Austrian frontier, and the two armies 
would be hopelessly divided. A first success would, therefore, be 
of the greatest importance to Russia, and everything points to the 
fact that, in case of war, she will trust to her superiority in 
cavalry to prepare the way for such a success by a rapid invasion 
of Galicia before the Austrian mobilization is complete. Both 
Russia and Austria have massed a very considerable force of cavalry 
on the Galician frontier. About three months ago, the Russians 
had eighteen regiments of cavalry in Poland; the Austrians had 
only eight in Galicia. The inequality of force is not so great as it 
at first seems, for a Russian cavalry regiment consists of only four 
squadrons, while an Austrian regiment has six. Thus, Russia had 
seventy-two squadrons on the frontier ; Austria forty-eight. Since 
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then the force has been increased on both sides, and the Austrian 
cavalry are cantoned along the frontier in whole villages of wooden 
huts erected since the beginning of the winter. But so far as 
mere numbers go, the advantage must still be on the Russian side. 
“We all know,” says a recent Austrian military writer, “‘ that 
Russia has a larger cavalry force than we have, and we know also 
equally well that we cannot reach the same level in this respect, 
for Russia is richer in men and horses, the raw material of cavalry, 
and draws upon a considerably heavier war budget.”* A war 
between Russia and Austria will, therefore, begin with the invasion 
of Galicia by a superior force of Russian cavalry, an invasion 
which, if successful, will break up the lateral communications of 
the country, cut the railways and telegraph lines, and make the 
concentration of an Austrian field-army beyond the Carpathians a 
difficult and dangerous work. __ 

Covered by this cloud of horsemen the two Russian armies 
would advance on converging lines, the army of Poland to the 
eastward of the Vistula and into central Galicia; the army of 
Volhynia and Podolia coming up from the eastward, and masking 
or storming Lemberg en route. The first serious fighting would be 
about Jaroslav and Przemysl, the two invading armies converging 
upon the battle-field like the two Prussian armies at Sadowa, and 
supporting each other, even before their junction, by either of them 
menacing the communications of the enemy in case he endeavoured 
to collect all his forces for a blow against the other. An Austrian 
defeat in Central Galicia would be followed by either a retreat into 
the Carpathians, or upon Cracow. The retreat into the Carpa- 
thians would have the drawback of giving the Russians a chance 
of seizing the passes into Upper Hungary before the beaten army 
was reorganized and in a position to attempt their defence. A 
retreat towards Cracow would have the disadvantage of following 
a line parallel to a hostile frontier ; and the advantage of making 
an advance into Hungary dangerous to the enemy so long as the 
Austrian army held together in Eastern Galicia. Itis clear that in 
any case, from a purely military point of view, Austria has little to 
gain from an obstinate defence of Galicia. If it is defended it will be 
in obedience to political considerations. Her true policy in case of a 
war in which she was not strong enough to strike at Russia’s power 
in Poland, would be to trust to delaying the Russian advance as 
long as possible, and wearing out the Russian armies by that 
process, which in every campaign has so rapidly and effectually 
thinned the Muscovite ranks. Austria, unless she is prepared to 
take the offensive, has nothing to gain by fighting a decisive battle 


* Die Wehrkraft Oecesterreich-Ungarns. Berlin 1887. A reply to the pamphlet 
(already referred to) with the same title. 
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in Galicia, a battle which would risk the success which is fairly 
certain of attainment by a more Fabian policy. Her true policy 
would be to keep little more than a strong rear-guard in Galicia ; 
to delay the Russian advance by retiring slowly, breaking up 
roads and bridges, and letting her few fortresses hold out as 
long as possible with their own resources against the invader. 
The real struggle should be in the passes and narrow valleys of 
Upper Hungary; firmly established there, an Austrian army could 
force an invader either to attack strong positions in front, or to 
risk his communications by an advance either westward by the 
Upper Oder, or eastward over the Carpathians. Such a defence 
would not be a passive one, for if Russia ventured on a front 
attack, a counter attack could be simultaneously made from the 
direction of Cracow on her communications through Galicia. If 
Cracow were more strongly fortified, the position would be safe on 
this side. Even as it is, if a sufficient force were kept in the 
neighbourhood to secure the place against a rapid attack, the end 
in view could be still gained, namely, to force Russia to prolong 
the war. If there is a conflict between Russia and Austria, and 
if Russia conquers, it will only be because Austria commits herself 
to an obstinate defence of Galicia. In a war with Russia the 
Fabian plan always promises good results, provided that the 
defence is not a purely passive one, and that the Power that stands 
on the defensive is ready to resume the offensive as soon as there 
are any signs of coming exhaustion on the side of the aggressor. 
Above all, the defenders must be determined to die in the last 
ditch. We now know that in 1829 as well as in 1878, at the 
moment when the Turks surrendered to the Russian invaders, 
these last were in no condition to prolong the conflict. Whatever 
be the number of the Russian armies on paper, and however open 
and ill-defended by nature and by art her north-eastern frontier 
may be, Austria has nothing to fear from a conflict with Russia, 
provided she does not allow the Russians to choose the main battle- 
field outside her own natural barriers, and provided she takes every 
measure to lengthen out the conflict, and to force the Russian 
armies to endure, before the decisive battle, that prolonged strain 


of weeks of campaigning which they can least of all afford to 
bear. 
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A SPRING HOLIDAY. 


AvTUMN suggests peace, and the crowning of endeavour with rest. 
Spring, it will be said, suggests work, anticipation, and a laborious 
preparation for harvest that is distant. Autumn, therefore, not 
Spring, is the season for holiday. Be it so. Most of the world 
are of that opinion; and the result is the holiday season is the 
most odious time of all the year for travelling and sight-seeing. 
Solitude then becomes impossible; and even ordinary quiet is 
beyond reach of attainment. Steamboats are crowded, fore and 
aft ; railway carriages are stuffed full; hotels are au grand complet ; 
and mountains, lakes, and forests become a mere background to 
hurrying man and solicitous woman. Long, however, may the 
prevailing opinion endure; and long may holiday tourists make 
their appearance on the Continent of Europe at a stated and 
calculable date, like shoals of herrings, or a grand catch of 
mackerel. If holiday means haste, fuss, worry, noise, heat, loss of 
luggage, meagre bed, and battled-for board, then, indeed, autumn 
is the time for taking it. But if true holiday is to be found only 
accompanied by leisure, silence, absence of solicitude, certainty of 
warm welcome and comfortable quarters at every inn, ample room 
on the deck of steamers, and adequate margin in railway carriages 
for your legs and your smaller luggage, then from the middle of 
March to the end of May is the best period for a reprieve from 
home work. Think, too, what one avoids by being out of England, 
at that season. One gets away from Parliamentary debates, from 
Mr. Parnell and all his works, from the pious indignation of Mr. 
Gladstone, from the Easter Volunteer Review, the Boat Race, and 
all the conventional annual ceremonials with which people vainly 
try to persuade themselves that winter is already over. 

To watch most persons taking holiday, one would suppose that 
pleasure is inseparable from precipitation. If they are bent on 
spending their vacation on the Riviera, or in Italy, what do they 
do? They go straight through to the farthest point of their travels 
without stopping, and pay handsomely for being made intolerably 
uncomfortable. I can never consent to regard man—travelling 
man, at least—as a rational animal, so long as he conducts him- 
self in this fashion. What is the pleasure, and what the advantage, 
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of being for forty hours on end, in a railway carriage, unless you 
are a Queen’s Messenger, are eloping, or have run away from your 
creditors ? Bound for the Riviera, and for no very definite spot 
of it, I breakfasted at the usual hour, left London at a quarter 
before ten, and reached Paris some minutes before six. Why 
should I have gone on to Nice, or Cannes, or Monte Carlo, in the 
Rapide, and exposed myself to being turned out of the railway 
carriage in the middle of the night, because the wheels of the huge 
wagon have got heated? The thing happens repeatedly, and occurred 
to Her Majesty the other day, on her way to Cannes. Surely, it 
is more consonant with reason, with comfort, and with the tastes 
of an educated traveller, to halt at Paris, to go to an hotel, wash 
and change, have an excellent if not particularly cheap dinner at 
some well-known restaurant, stroll up or down the Boulevard des 
Italiens, pass down to the Thédtre Francais up the Rue de Rivoli 
till you come to the Place de la Concorde, and see once again that 
splendid square and the vista down the Champs Elysées brilliantly 
lighted up; and then saunter back by the Madeleine to the Boule- 
vards again. Paris is not, like an Italian city, worth staying in very 
long, if you know it already. But it is always worth looking at. 
One receives a sensation, an impression—surely no contemptible 
gain in these sensational and impressionist days—of an individual 
kind, that is not to be had elsewhere. Now that we are no longer 
pestered with periodical dithyrambie exaggeration from Victor 
Hugo about La Sainte Ville—‘‘ Athens, Jerusalem and Rome in 
one”’—we may cheerfully allow that Paris never fails to excite one’s 
wonder, even as a mere spectacle. The Third Republic has at 
least inherited architectural grandiosity from the Second Empire. 
But who can ever forget, when visiting Paris now, that only 
yesterday, as it were, it echoed to the siege-guns of the Germans 
and was enveloped in the fuliginous fires and dabbled with the 
blood of the Commune? There never was a latent volcano with 
a surface so smiling as Paris. The revolutionary fires are always 
smouldering below; but the City wears an aspect of supreme, 
changeless, and magnificent order. And the Future? Where is 
the Seer who can lift the veil that is no longer on the flower- 
wreathed statue of Strasburg in the Place de la Concorde, but 
which hangs dark over the face of the city of Lutetia ? 

A day—if you like, a night—suffices for the impression Paris 
always makes, and for the reflections it invariably suggests. At a 
convenient hour in the morning you can be at the Gare dé Lyon, 
and be once more on your journey. But, again, what need of 
hurry? Why not halt again at Lyons, about six o’clock, dine in 
comfort, and sleep in peace? You are holiday-making. Then 
make holiday; do not tear along as though thousands of pounds, 
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or the fate of an empire, depended on your reaching a certain 
place, swmmé diligentid, and at the earliest possible moment. If 
Lyons have no attraction—and it has not much, except as the 
most revolutionary provincial town in France—then go a little 
farther, and sup and sleep at Avignon. It was good enough for 
several Popes; it was good enough for Petrarch; and it is good 
enough to hold all that is mortal of John Stuart Mill and the 
woman who loved and helped him. Is it not good enough also for 
you? Or will nothing content you but a night in a Pullman car 
—hot, stuffy, and stinking? Even if the memory of Donna 
Laura have no charms for you, then by all means hurry on to 
Marseilles. You reach it at midnight, and there, in the station 
itself, is the Terminus Hotel, with a bed ready for you. But no! 
people prefer to hurry on, in the dark, through all the lovely 
country that lies between Marseilles and Cannes! in a word, to 
escape seeing the very sights that alone made it worth while to leave 
England. By sleeping at Marseilles, one has ample time in the 
‘morning to breakfast leisurely, to walk through its main streets 
down to the port, buy a huge bunch of violets, and take a seat in 
the train for Cannes, Nice, Monaco, Mentone, at 11.20 a.m. 

And what a progress it is, whether made under untempered sun- 
‘shine or sunshine chequered by soft white clouds, past mountains 
escarped into vineyard terraces, through strips of fat, red-looking 
plains where the fig is burgeoning and the green corn is already 
more than a palm high, and along a blue expanse of sea fringed 
with a shifting lacework of fretted foam! One feels that one would 
like to halt, descend, and sojourn at every spot one comes to; for 
everywhere there are shining white houses, with green persiane, 
everywhere there are mimosa trees in the heyday of their golden 
beauty, everywhere are anemones growing, tulips flaming, and 
zephyrs blowing from a gentle sea. We grow the white heath 
carefully in England, and, where not in our greenhouses and con- 
servatories, in places thoughtfully sheltered. Look at it here, as 
the train glides along! There are forests of it, and it grows taller 
and more luxuriantly, and flowers more profusely, even than laurel 
or arbutus in Devonshire or the West of Ireland. Surely it is a 
thankless and a stupid thing to sleep past this zigzagging panorama 
of loveliness in a coupé-lit! How much less pretty than it really 
is, looks Saint Raphael as you halt a couple of minutes at the little 
station. But I see they have finished the exterior of the church 
they have been building there, and an imposing edifice it is. In 
time, perhaps—though let us hope it may be spared that fate— 
Saint Raphael will become one of the rivals of the Riviera. Now, 
I suppose, there are four : Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo, and Mentone, 
unless, indeed, the recent earthquakes have ruled Mentone out of 
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the competition. The other three are rivals by contrast rather 
than by similarity. Cannes is rich, beautiful, and unimpeachably 
respectable. Cannes goes to church with well-dressed regularity, 
listens to sermons, plays lawn-tennis, holds five o’clock tea-parties, 
even gives dinners, aspires to be aristocratic, and perhaps is as 
much so as is attainable in this “a little mixed” generation. Nice 
is likewise rich, beautiful after a fashion (as one who has been 
made “ beautiful for ever” is), not emphatically respectable nor 
particularly caring to seem so, worldly, cosmopolitan, tolerant of 
shady reputations, much addicted to gambling on a handsome 
scale, and indeed to everything that keeps a life of artificial amuse- 
ment at high pressure. Monte Carlo—well, Monte Carlo has now, 
as Pope said of most women, “no character at all.” ‘I wish they 
hadn’t,” a witty lady once replied to one who quoted Pope’s line, 
Most women have no character at all, 

‘for then it could not be taken away.” Its character has been 
taken away from Monte Carlo by invasion from Cannes, Nice, and 
Mentone. Thus it now contains all sorts and conditions of men 
and women; and this year, after its immunity from earthquake 
effects and the inroad of people from Nice and Mentone, seems 
to consist of a singular medley of the frail and the frumpy—the 
frumps prevailing. Indeed, I see the day, in no dim nor distant 
future, when Monte Carlo shall wear the same semi-invalid, semi- 
sabbatical aspect which Mentone has hitherto divided with Has- 
tings. Eminently respectable people like to get their music and 
their newspapers for nothing; and they have discovered, by this 
year’s accidental experience, that these are to be had gratis at 
Monte Carlo. Having fled to what I heard a lively young 
American lady call ‘‘ this heavenly hell” from sheer fright, they 
will revisit it, partly from thriftiness, which, after cleanliness, is 
unquestionably next to godliness, and partly from the fascination 
which notorious naughtiness has for the specially virtuous. They 
will bring their uncles, their cousins, and their aunts—not being 
quite the kindred whom people used to take with them to Monaco 
—and end by driving out the devil and enthroning dulness in his 
stead. Perhaps, too, they will revise and reduce the exorbitant 
charges of the restaurant of the Hotel de Paris and the Grand 
Hotel, and enable a modest wayfarer to dine comfortably for less 
than eighteen francs, without having to undergo the Caudine forks 
of a table @héte. 

The same monomania that possesses people when they start 
from home to travel as fast and as long as they possibly can, is 
exhibited by them throughout their holiday. If, after a fortnight 
or so at any of the Rivals of the Riviera, they purpose going on to 
Italy, they again almost invariably subject themselves, quite 
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gratuitously, to the horrors of a night journey; leaving Nice or 
Monte Carlo, let us say, between five and six in the afternoon, 
and travelling ‘“‘on end,” till they reach Florence, at about the 
same hour, or a little later, the next morning. Now why? They 
can, if they choose, make the journey to Genoa in the day-time, 
passing through a certain amount of uninteresting, but through 
much interesting and beautiful scenery, and always skirting the 
Mediterranean; and they can dine and sleep, in comfort, at 
Genoa. I do not say Genoa is a very attractive town, for an 
Italian one ; for it has taken on itself too much of the modern air, 
and has lost almost everything of its old “superb” aspect, save 
when one gazes at it from the sea. Genoa has marched with 
the times, as the phrase is, even as though it were in Cheshire or 
Staffordshire. Sestri-Ponente, and even Pegli, and the six or 
seven miles that lie between them and Genoa, are little more 
now than suburbs of the busy Ligurian capital. A tramway is 
laid the entire distance; and omnibuses, largely patronized, and 
that pay to the company that owns them a huge dividend, run 
every twelve minutes. These tram-cars are a striking feature in 
all the large Italian cities. They may be very ugly, and a source 
of irritation to the owners of private vehicles. But Italian cities 
always were ruled and regulated “‘ by the people and for the 
people,” and are so still; and the esthetic fastidiousness of the 
opulent burgess or the sight-seeing tourist counts for nothing in 
Genoa, or Rome, or Milan. The greatest convenience of the 
greatest number is what is aimed at; and taxation, moreover, is 
lightened—yet how heavy it still is!—by the sums paid by the 
Tramway Companies to the Municipalities for permission to lay 
their rails along the public ways. You are carried most commo- 
diously from Sestri to Genoa, a distance of six miles, for four- 
pence; and, in immemorially democratic Italy, finely-dressed 
ladies and dapper young gentlemen have no objection to travel 
side by side with the mechanic in his fustian jacket or the 
peasant girl with her basket on her arm and no bonnet on her 
head. There is no artificial exclusiveness, no cocking of noses nor 
brushing aside of skirts, among the well-bred Sub-alpine race ; 
though nowhere is more deference shown, in an unostentatious 
way, to superior station than in Italy. 

Another advantage derived from halting at Genoa for the night, 
over and above likewise the two or three hours one has to spend 
the next morning in sauntering about its streets, is that you can 
start from it at a quarter past one, and, after a six hours’ journey 
through a country of almost every kind of natural and artificial 
loveliness, reach Florence at an appropriate hour. If you have 
never been to Pisa, better still to make your halt there, for you 
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reach Pisa between five and six. I remember, on one occasion, the 
only other occupant of the compartment in which I was travelling 
to Florence was an American tourist, who asked me if I could point 
out Pisa to him as we passed. We were then about Viareggio, and 
I said I would do so when the time came. In due course we ap- 
proached the famous town which, at the end of the fifteenth and 
the beginning of the sixteenth centuries, was such a thorn in the 
side of Florence. ‘There itis!” I said. He rose, opened the 
window, and looked at it for about three minutes. Then returning 
to his seat, he observed: ‘‘I am much obliged to you, Sir, and I am 
very glad to have seen Pisa. I should not have liked to go back 
to America without seeing Pisa.” He evidently imagined that he 
had seen it; and, sure enough, he had caught the outlines, for a 
certain number of seconds, of the leaning Tower, the Duomo, and 
the Baptistery. 

Indeed, it seems a shame to pass through such a country as 
lies between Massa-Carrara and Pisa, and again between Pisa and 
Florence, in a railway train at all. Fortunately, trains in Italy 
move very leisurely, twenty-five miles an hour representing express 
speed, and sixteen miles an hour being the commoner rate of pro- 
gress. Indeed, I have been conveyed less than twelve miles in 
forty-seven minutes: and that not because there was any obstruc- 
tion, but because that is deemed a pace quite fast enough for all 
that is in the day’s work. This is all the more singular as the 
Tuscans, at least, are passionately addicted to what, in England, 
we call furious driving. I am not speaking of carriages the 
stranger hires in the public streets, but of those barrocini in 
which businesslike-looking ponies of about fourteen hands disport 
themselves, to the infinite pride and delight of their childish owners. 
We wanted one day at Florence to catch a train to Prato, and the 
road to be traversed was from a villa on the Via Bolognese, a mile 
and a quarter outside the Porta San Gallo. The railway station 
is at the other end of the city, beyond the Piazza Santa Maria 
Novella. On the lowest computation the distance must have been 
two miles, and in a quarter of an hour the train was to start. My 
host asked for the pony and trap belonging to the contadino of the 
podere attached to the villa he was renting. They were round in 
double-quick time, and away we went at break-neck pace down the 
hill, the driver talking and whistling to his little steed by fits 
and starts, and thereby causing it to hasten or slacken speed as 
no rein or bit could ever have made it do. We accomplished 
that two-mile journey in seven minutes, half of it lying through 
narrow Florence streets. Then came the eleven and three-quarter 
miles to Prato in the train; and the contrast was great indeed. 
Still, I say, in Italy one need rarely complain of the deliberate 
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crawl of the locomotive, for there is always dimpled hill, or rich 
green plain, or both to gaze on. The approach to Florence, by 
the flourishing Val d’Arno, after passing through the pine-woods 
around Pisa, never fails to give one the feeling that one is nearing 
the fairest and gentlest-looking city in the world. 

To be welcomed in a villa overlooking Florence, by refined hosts 
of one’s own race, the “‘ true heirs of all the ages,” or, as Macau- 
lay said, with just pride, “ the hereditary aristocracy of mankind ” 
—instead of having to abide in the city itself, in an uncongenial 
hotel, does not fall to everybody’s lot, nor to the lot of anyone 
always. But when it does, then Florence is visited in the way in 
which it should be visited, if you are thoroughly to appreciate it, 
and to extract from it all the delights it has to offer. Of course, 
your entertainers, though English, and having English traditions, 
must not be insular Britons, or wish to transplant the arrange- 
ments of an English country house into a villa on a Tuscan 
hill-side. Something of the comeliness, and even of the comfort 
of English ways, are never out of place. But an Italian garden 
is not an English garden, and there should be no attempt to make 
one resemble the other. I remember, more than twenty years 
ago, seeing, in the garden of an Englishman, near Florence, a 
reproduction, in May, of the English bedding-out system, in its 
worst and most aggravated form, as it reaches its maturity with us 
in August. The result was dazzling but lamentable. It is better, 
too, to take Italian servants more or less as you find them, 
whether in the garden, the stable, or the household. You will 
never get them to work to “the pin of the collar”; and, in 
attempting to do so, you will only deprive them of their natural 
virtues, which are many and useful. In England, we keep the 
machinery of service as much as possible out of sight. In Italy, 
you must be content to see it at work, and sometimes, according 
to English ideas, a little inefficiently at work. In England, every- 
thing is more or less finikin, and there is a constant attention to 
detail. In Italy, things are large and broad, and done in the 
manner of a scene-painter who knows his business. The sky is 
bigger, the atmosphere is more spacious; you are not cabined, 
cribbed, confined. Ease, liberty, and absence of solicitude attend 
villa life in Tuscany ; and when these are accepted and enjoyed 
by English men and women, who know what is best in Italy as 
well as what is best in England, then, I think, one sees life to the 
greatest advantage, for there is the just combination of refinement 
with freedom. 

It is, moreover, only in a home outside the city that the stranger 
has an opportunity of observing the real life of a country. London 
tells you little of England; and Florence tells you little of Tuscany. 
23 * 
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The character of every nation is to be sought, not in towns, 
but away from them; and, in Italy, the distance from streets 
need not be great. What would be only suburb in England, is,. 
in Italy, pure and unadulterated country. There are parts outside 
Florence where country life is very quickly reached. Perhaps the 
greatest number of large, handsome, and well-known villas are 
on the hill-slopes that conduct to Fiesole, or through which 
passes the road to Bologna. But a wise person will not find his 
perch in that quarter. The country-folk thereabout have become 
more sophisticated, and all the high-roads and bye-roads are lined 
with exasperatingly high walls, over which you cannot possibly see 
unless you are perched on the summit of a drag. You know 
there are exquisite views of Florence to be had, if you could only 
make a breach in these walls. Moreover, seen from the gardens 
of most of the villas on that side of Florence, the city does not 
“compose” well, as an artist would say. However, if anybody 
prefers that side, he can have his choice, from the huge Villa 
Salviati, once the abode of Mario and Grisi, at a selling price of 
£32,000, down to pleasant and spacious ones at a tenth of that 
figure. By the way, the historical villa of Careggi, where Lorenzo 
de’ Medici died, after the famous interview with Savonarola, is also 
supposed to be in the market; but the prohibitive price of 950,000 
lire, or nearly £40,000, is asked for it. Then there is Quarto,. 
whose owner is also open to an offer; and not far from Quarto is 
the loveliest site of all, viz. Petraia, which belongs to the Grand 
Duke, and where the King and Queen of Italy, I am told, will 
stay, after the forthcoming May festivities in Florence. Bellos- 
guardo still maintains its reputation for villas that have the most 
perfect views of the City ; and certainly from the Torre del Gallo— 
Galileo’s watch-tower—which is also at present in the market, 
one commands the most extensive and surprising prospect of all. 
But my own taste would be for a villa outside the Porta San 
Niccolo; for there you are surrounded by poderi farmed and culti- 
vated in the good old simple picturesque fashion, and among which 
you may easily contrive to get permission to wander as though they 
were your own. They are intersected by broad grassy walks, 
mounting and zigzagging up easy declivities; and ever and anon 
you are refreshed with the sound of a little hurrying runnel. The 
stroll through the burgeoning vines, swelling fig-trees, and 
blossoming duracct peach-trees, up to the Villa Della Bugia, where 
Guicciardini wrote his famous history, is not to be surpassed for 
the sense of homeliness it excites, combined with views of city and 
mountain not to be transcended in loveliness. This villa, too, is 
to be let, if not to be sold; at least, such was the case a few weeks 
back. But what is in the market one day may be withdrawn 
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from it the next. The Villa Emilia, as it is now called, was built by 
Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope, the author of the History of the 
‘Commonwealth of Florence, and was lived in by him for many years. 
Its present owner is the widow of General Medici, who was aide- 
de-camp to Prince Humbert. Last winter she resolved to part 
with it and its adjoining podere for £12,000. But coming to take 
away her furniture, she happened to arrive on one of those lovely 
spring days which no sensible person will attempt to describe, 
but no sensitive person can once forget if he has known them in, 
or rather outside, Florence. She at once changed her mind, saying 
that if she could be there only three days in the year, the villa 
was worth keeping. And I own I am of her opinion. 

Another great advantage that accrues to one from staying in a 
villa instead of in the city itself is that you are not induced to 
spend too many hours ata time in sight-seeing. One nail drives 
-out another ; and so does one church, or one picture, or one gallery, 
‘drive out another from the mind. To enjoy either cathedral, or 
fresco, or palace treasures, the mind must be fresh and so must 
the eye. How much better is it to turn into the cortile of the 
‘Ospedale degli Innocenti out of the Piazza of the Santissima 
Annunciata, and to receive a deep and lasting impression of the 
-exquisite ‘ Annunciation’ by Luca della Robbia, than to tear about 
from church to church, and from street to street, with the feverish 
-desire to “see” all the works of that great artist. There is no 
harm, after long gazing at the work just named, in passing 
into the courtyard of the Accademia delle belle Arti, which is 
hard by, and comparing it with other and inferior though still 
most beautiful specimens of the same ware let into its walls. We 
lead in these days so precipitate a life, and are so greedy in our 
search after sensation, that most people can hardly be said to 
taste life at all: they bolt it. Most persons treat Florence in the 
same greedy manner, and, in consequence, fail to relish its charm. 
‘The common plea of want of time is irrelevant; for surely it is 
‘better really to see the Church of San Miniato and not see the 

Carmine at all, than to see both in such a way that practically 
you have seen neither. If a person were to tell me that he had 
-only one day to spend in Florence, and to ask what he had better 
see in that brief space of time, my answer would be: “ See 
nothing. Walk about the streets, and squares, and bridges of 
Florence, and receive from them such impression as in so short a 
period is possible; and on no account be in a hurry because you 
feel your time is short. Halt when you are struck; linger when 
you are pleased; stand and feel and meditate when you are 
enchanted. You will not have seen the Tribune of the Uffizi, nor 
the frescoes of Masaccio, nor the Dawn of Michael Angelo in the 
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Sacristy of San Lorenzo. But you will have done the best and’ 

the most you could do in the permitted time, and what you have- 

seen and felt you will never forget.” : 
Perhaps one exception ought to be made, and even the visitor to- 

Florence most pressed for time should enter the cells of the 

Convent of San Marco, with its frescoes by Fra Angelico, and its. 
undying memories of Savonarola. One afternoon this spring, as. 
I walked down the Via Calzaioli, I heard to my surprise the 
itinerant vendors of the daily papers calling out, not as I expected, 
‘the latest news from Massowah, but, in stentorian tones, “‘ La 
predica diert! La predica d’ieri! Riassunto della ventisettesima 
predica del Padre Agostino, sopra l’Eucarestia! Cinque centesimi 

Chi commanda la predica d’ieri ?”’ I paid my halfpenny, and found, 
sure enough, that my evening paper consisted of a report of a. 
sermon preached on the previous day in the Duomo by Padre 
Agostino, of Montefeltro, and a very powerful sermon it seemed to- 
be. On inquiry, I learned that Padre Agostino is making as much 
- furore in Florence as only primi tenori have of late years been able 

to make; and many will have it that the mantle of Savonarola 
‘has descended on his shoulders. He was preaching every day in. 

the Duomo at eleven o’clock, and two hours before that time 
- crowds were hurrying to the spot. Forcible in gesticulation, rapid 
‘in delivery, fearless in language, Padre Agostino quotes Darwin 
and Renan, and, like his great prototype, calls on the Florentines 
-to repent. Will they have another ‘“‘ Burning of the Vanities ” ?° 
‘The loss would not be so great as it was four centuries ago. Nor 
is there now a Pope Borgia to denounce; and racks and martyr- 
dom have grown obsolete. But even a postiche Savonarola—by 
the way, Professor Villari is bringing out, and Madame Villari is 
rendering into English, a new edition of the life of the great 

‘Dominican—is something in these degenerate days, and makes 
florence feel yet more like Florence. 

- In the course of the present month, the Facade of the Duomo,. 
‘now at last completed, will be unveiled, and Florence will hold high 
‘festivity, in the presence of the King and Queen. One of the 
‘features of the programme will be a cortege to represent the 
‘passage of Amadeus VI. of Savoy through Florence in a.p. 1367. 
Amadeus was known as Count Verde, from the colour of the 
garment and device worn by him in the great Tournament at 
-Chambery in 1348. Victor over all competitors on that occasion, 
‘he henceforth was always arrayed in green, and it was on returning 
from the Holy Land, where, as a Crusader, he performed prodigies 
of valour, that he went to Rome to pay homage to Pope Urban V.,. 
‘and thence, on his way back to Piedmont, passed through Florence.. 
The city and its suburbs will be illuminated as they were in May 
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1865, on the celebration of the Sixth Centenary of the birth of 
Dante ; a spectacle of loveliness never to be forgotten by those who 
witnessed it. 

At the close of a lazy but not unprofitable afternoon, passed in 
the streets of Florence, it is well, as I have said, to pass out of 
them, mount the gentle ascent to where stands some hospitable 
villa, and, in the sunset or twilight glow, gaze down upon the 
marble silence of the fair city. Thus one escapes, not the fumum 
—for smoke there is none—but the strepitum of Florence. Once 
on a time, the beautiful Church of Or San Michele was held in 
such veneration that people were fined if they shouted in its 
vicinity. Now men and boys shout in front of it all day long. All 
Italian towns are noisy. Indeed, I think there is more noise 
made in Italy than in all the rest of Europe; and most of it is 
gratuitous noise. At Pistoia, where the train leaves the valley of 
the Arno, and begins the ascent of the Apennines, there is a halt 
of ten or twelve minutes. But long before the halting-time is 
over, someone—probably someone who has no right to do any- 
thing of the kind—begins shouting: ‘‘ Pracchia! Porretta! 
Bologna! Milano! Venezia! Torino! Partenza!” Then some 
other voice takes it up, and the vowelled names are shouted forth 
for the mere pleasure of shouting. Delightful names! One 
always hears them with pleasure; and when the train does at 


length start, and carries one away, one counts hopefully on some 
day hearing them again. 


RAMBLER. 


ON THE DIRECT INFLUENCE OVER STYLE IN 
POETRY, EXERCISED BY THE OTHER FINE 
ARTS, SCULPTURE AND PAINTING ESPE- 
CIALLY ; WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ANCIENT 
AND MODERN.* 


My second Introductory Lecturet offered a brief comparison of 
the other Fine Arts with Poetry. Such a survey perhaps could 
hardly be other than dry and abstract. We were outside the 
Muses’ temple ; we walked round rather than entered it; we 
came as surveyors, not as worshippers. To fill-in and colour that 
outline by some details which may bring us nearer to the heart 
and soul of the matter, and put us in directer contact with the 
Power of Poetry, is now my aim. 

In that former attempt I examined how the other fine arts 
differed, in regard to their respective spheres and powers, from 
the art of poetry. In this and another lecture I wish, on the other 
hand, to set forth the relation of Poetry to her sister arts :—to 
show by examples, ancient and modern, that poetry has a certain, 
though limited power, to reproduce in words something of their 
method, spirit, and effect. This is rather an intricate and novel 
inquiry ; it leads us among delicate distinctions, and the most 
refined regions of song; but if I can manage it with success, I 
hope that the attempt may be of use in adding to the knowledge 
and discrimination, and so to the pleasure with which we read the 
poets. That all really fine art at the same time is delicate art, 
is one of Mr. Ruskin’s best and truest sayings. Strength and 
originality have many to praise them; refinement and distinction, 
through their very nature, are less studied and noticed. Any 
attempt, however, to deal with such points is obviously difficult. 
I will therefore ask at once for some closeness of attention among 
those who favour me with their presence, and will only add to my 
preface that if I fail in this attempt it will not have been from 
want of will; as I have written most of my essay three or four 

* A Lecture delivered in the Theatre of the Museum by F. T. Palgrave, Professor of 


Poetry in the University of Oxford, 25th Feb. 1887. 
+ Published in the National Review, July 1886. 
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times over in hopes of clearing up the subject to myself as well 
as to those whom I hope I may call my indulgent hearers. 

Poets have been often compared, though in general, perhaps, 
rather vaguely and uncritically, to sculptors or to painters; the 
qualities mostly thought of in this comparison being severity and 
calmness of diction,—contrasted with passionate movement, de- 
scriptive detail, and wealth of ornament. Sculpturesque style and 
Pictorial style are, thus, I think, phrases sufficiently distinct to 
indicate generally the idea and tenour of my attempt. And 
although analogies with the other Fine Arts will not be excluded, 
yet it is these two styles which will be mainly before us:—Man 
and his works, Man and the landscape about him and in relation 
to him, which form, briefly, the provinces of sculptor and painter, 
being obviously much more akin to the sphere of Poetry than 
anything which Architecture or Music can offer. 

This subject, you will perhaps recognize, is in fact an attempt 
to carry farther, and into fuller and more varied details, the 
inquiry which Lessing, the celebrated German critic of the last 
century, initiated in his essay named Laocoon. And as it is one 
which spreads rather wide and deep, let me first outline its limits 
and its general direction. 

The limitations I take first. Although the sculpturesque and the 
pictorial styles in verse can be traced together from very early 
days, yet it would be fanciful and incorrect to look for examples 
of these styles everywhere in poetry. They do not form, they are 
far from forming, a complete, exhaustive division of style.* The 
poet, on the one hand, has in words a material incomparably 
more fertile and varied than his fellow-artists. On the other hand, 
his art in its spirit and its expression is by far the most recep- 
tive, the most representative, the most intellectual ;—if we put 
aside Music,—that sweet exceptional Sister-Muse,—the most 
emotional. Poetry hence covers regions of thought and feeling, it 
sets before us situations and motives, which lie altogether beyond 
the range of the other Fine Arts of Design. For example; we 
shall scarcely find analogies with painting or sculpture in the 
whole field of didactic, moral, or satirical verse ; as these forms, in 
general, lie farthest away from imaginative treatment, and belong, 
as it were, to the prose side of poetry. Nor, for an opposite 


* Even Lessing, although his Zaocoon is mainly an effort to liberate the Fine Arts, 
and Poetry in particular, from the too close alliance in which they were bound by the 
criticism of his day, is yet, I think, greatly hampered throughout the essay by that 
ancient definition which always speaks of Art as an ‘ imitation.” Hence his demand 
that Poetry ‘‘ must a/ways produce a picture,” or, as he also calls it, an ‘ illusion.” 
We should here more commonly use the word ‘‘ creation”:—a definition which, in its 
turn, is open to abuse. Yet,if applied to Poetry, it seems on the whole nearer the 
truth, more expressive, than the Greek phrase ‘ Imitation.” 
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reason, can we ordinarily trace these artistic analogies in the 
intensely personal and self-analysing lyric of modern days, la 
poésie intime, as it has been called; this style having too little 
substance, too airy a form, to admit of such resemblance : whilst 
dramatic poetry, as such, for obvious reasons, falls almost entirely 
without our survey. 

Poetry, in short, has a voice of its own, what may be named a 
literary style, irreducible to the methods of the other arts. Those 
resemblances which we are in quest of must be looked for chiefly 
in verse of high, imaginative, finished, order; when the poet’s 
work is to set off human action or passion, to paint the drama of 
life ;—or, again, we shall find them when he makes free use of 
decorative details, and illustrative metaphor or allusion. Hence 
we may fairly say, that Poetry is sculpturesque or pictorial in 
style, when she is at her true natural function of translating ideas 
and feelings into sensible images; when, in the old-fashioned 
phrase, she works as an imitative art, realising thus and em- 
bodying in living words the subject or idea given to the Maker’s 
mind by the creative imagination ;—putting things before us ob- 
jectively ; when, in short, Poetry is most at home, most herself. 

We shall also find that whilst the likeness between Poetry and 
Sculpture will be more marked than the likeness to Painting, the 
sculpturesque style, in its finest sense, is far rarer than the pic- 
torial. That severe simplicity which is always thought of as a 
chief characteristic of sculpture, in a broad way may be said to 
answer to Sublimity; and this mode of the Beautiful, as I have 
ventured to call the Sublime, is well known to be much less 
common than beauty of a kind more varied, more coloured; 
whence also the painter has a far wider range, (and in the 
modern world a far more fertile and popular function,) than the 
sculptor. 

Lastly ; we cannot recall to mind too often ‘‘ how closely,” in 
Schiller’s phrase, ‘‘ Substance and Form are connected in Poetry.” 
It is through words only, not through form or colour, that poetry 
reaches us. Hence I have defined my essay as the Sculpturesque 
and Pictorial Styles in verse. Style, indeed, is often used in a 
narrow, technical sense, as if, in the common phrase, it was a 
mere ‘‘ matter of words,” not connected with the message-which they 
convey. But in its deeper and truer meaning, Style is no volun- 
tary dress chosen by the poet; it is the immediate vesture or 
manifestation of the soul of his art; the bodily form, as it were, 
secretly moulded by the indwelling spirit, whilst enclosing it and 
making it perceptible to us. 

Thus much as a general prefatory definition of my subject. But, 
whilst pursuing it, we shall find that it opens to more and wider 
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horizons than are at first implied by this question of style, even in 
its largest significance—that, at the same time, by a true though 
narrow path, whilst looking for Sculpture and Painting as they 
reproduce themselves in verse, we are following the inward 
development of poetry from pre-historic Greece to nineteenth- 
century England. For the Fine Arts owe their real importance 
to this, that each of them answers in turn to some widely-felt 
or permanent demand of the human soul; that each satisfies our 
thirst for certain forms of beauty and for certain channels through 
which our thoughts, regrets, and longings may express themselves. 
They live only whilst this vital correspondence lasts; whilst, as 
we say, they are in touch of their own time :—whilst the Poet, in 
Schiller’s fine phrase, is “the child of his age.” And it is this 
vital correspondence (and this only), that makes Art the really 
important thing in human life which you, I think, will agree in 
holding it. For I at least reject, as mistaken and inadequate, 
the Circean voices of that modern teaching which, after the alleged 
example of Goethe, in unmanly despair at the perplexity of 
thoughts and things around us, at “the riddle of the painful 
earth,” finds its consolation and creed in an ‘“ Art still is true”; 
—turning as it were into a sort of Epicurean refuge for the desti- 
tute this great and Heaven-sent source of ennobling pleasure.* 

Returning now to my immediate subject: I have remarked that, 
whilst we try to trace the Sculpturesque and Pictorial styles in 
verse, at the same time we shall find ourselves also tracing the 
inward development of Poetry, in its main current, from Homer to 
our own day. For although sculpture and painting have probably 
been practised together from remote antiquity, yet we commonly 
and correctly recognize that the first is the characteristic art of the 
old world,+ the other of the new. Sculpture, looked at as a whole, 
was the natural way in which the Greek realised through visible 
form his deepest thoughts upon religion and morality,—upon the 
heroic and the beautiful,—in a word, upon Life in her highest 
aspects: and it was the same with the Roman, so far as he was 
educated by Greece. In the pathetic silence of their shattered 
beauty, the marbles of Vatican and Louvre, and, even more, our 

* This theory, in fact (though seemingly antagonistic). is only our old acquaintance, 
the “ didactic ” heresy, reappearing under other colours. 

+ This remark is only general and approximate. Here, as everywhere when we deal 
with the art or literature of the old world, we should call to mind the painfully frag- 
mentary way in which they have reached us. Thus, Greek painting is hardly known to 
us except through vague or imperfect description, although this appears to be sufficient 
to justify us in classing it as subordinate to Greek sculpture in style and in importance. 

External causes, also, have played some part in the development of these arts. Such 
is climate, which familiarized Hellenic craftsmen with the human form, whilst in more 


northern Europe it naturally encouraged the more perishable and indoor art of the 
painter. Upon the sculpture of the Renaissance I have touched afterwards. 
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own Parthenon treasures, are the great visibly surviving symbols 
of Pagan civilization. 

Painting has done a similar interpretative work for that much 
more complex world, moulded from many mixed races, which 
followed the Teutonic conquests of the Western Empire: from the 
revival of art nine hundred years ago, through Mediaeval and 
Renaissance days to our own. Painting has thus been successively 
the art of Christianity, of domestic life, of landscape ;—in each of 
these phases answering closely to the inner, spiritual development 
of Europe. 

The fine arts are united by a common bond, not only through 
the pleasure which is their aim, but through the expression which 
they all give to human sentiment. This, to take the current 
phrase, is the groundwork of the solidarity between them. When, 
therefore, we find Poetry now essentially Sculpturesque in style, 
now Pictorial, we are justified in looking for some general inward 
sympathy at once with the method and the spirit of the two corre- 
sponding arts. This is the ground upon which I have ventured to 
assert, that whilst tracing these two great poetical styles, we are 
also tracing, as in a figure, the great evolution of Poetry itself 
from Paganism to Christianity, from that old limited civilization 
to the new,—less definite than the classical, if broader and deeper. 
But into this vast and terrifying subject,—which is, indeed, little 
less than the secret, vital history of Europe from pre-historic 
times downward, it is happily not my business, as it is not within 
my power, to enter. My wish is only that we should keep in mind 
how much is implied by what, at first sight, may seem merely 
matter of taste or fashion or fancy; what deep and solemn 
problems are looking at us through the veil of poetic Style; how, 
even in this low valley of life, we cannot evade the sight of the 
eternal mountain-summits. And another lesson, also, may perhaps 
be learned, namely, that the power of no art can be fully felt or 
enjoyed if we study it by itself. Only when taken together can the 
Arts free us from the danger of cliques and dilettantism ; only thus 
can they really justify their claim to rank among the essential 
elements of Culture. 

This being the full scope of our inquiry, we have next to define 
more closely: to ask what are the specific qualities in architecture 
and music, sculpture and painting, which poetry can reproduce, 
and how it effects this reproduction. 

First, then, Poetry replaces the materials which the other Fine 
Arts use by words; substituting these airy symbols of thought and 
feeling, these unseen mental images of man and nature, for the 
actualities of stone, colour, and music. Here we are first struck by 
the trenchant limitations of Poetry. That visible, sensuous result, 
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with the special pleasure which eye and ear hence receive, words 
clearly cannot touch. The merest sketch will put a face or a view 
before us with an immediate power which the greatest of poets is 
unable to approach: for the painter’s landscape is seen at once, 
and seen in actual form and colour: the poet’s only by successive 
steps, and through images called up by the mind. Music, it is 
true, like verse, passes before or through our souls in time-succes- 
sion; and Music also is absolutely essential to Poetry; yet even 


here, in this single case, where Poetry (as noticed in my second | 


Lecture) is physically and materially identified with one of her 
sister Fine Arts, she contends with Music on very unequal terms! 
One melody of Mozart’s orchestra will have more entrancement in 
it than all the ‘“‘ deep-enwoven harmonies,” even of Paradise Lost 
or the Georgics. 

But, if such are the limitations of Poetry, this art has its re- 
venges: “‘what poetry lacks of sensuous fulness, it more than 
balances by intellectual intensity.” And hence, by her subtle 
power of presenting analogies, by the wonderful flexibility pos- 
sessed by style, by the vast range of her word-material, in which 
all we do or think or feel more or less clearly clothes itself, poetry 
can repeat something of the character of her sister arts to us, 
through the channel of the mind. This imitation or reproduction 
can be effected by the poet in two ways, corresponding broadly to 
those two great elements combined in every art, on which I dwelt 
in my second Lecture: the substance and the form; the material 
and the spiritual ; the vehicle which the artist uses, on the one 
hand: on the other, the human sentiment, thought, scene, cha- 
racter, whatever it be,—the message which he desires to express. 
Thus the poet may have before his mind (perhaps unconsciously), 
some example of that particular art to which his genius inclines 
him at the moment ; some actual statue or picture. The calm of 
the sculptor’s marble, or the vivacity and depth of the painter's 
colours, fill his “‘ inward eye”; he tries, as it were, to chisel or to 
tint his verse accordingly, so far as words or metre can be bent to 
the purpose. He can deal with words, for example, in a manner 
parallel to that with which a sculptor manages his material, 
severely and reticently ; and this, as we shall see, especially if the 
structure of his native language have analagous sculptural quali- 
ties. And such, I cannot help believing, was the mood of Keats 
when he wrote the lovely Ode on a Grecian Urn; although, even 
here, he is unable to restrain always the essentially pictorial quality 
of his genius. 

This first mode of imitation, for clearness’ sake, though the word 
is somewhat pedantic, may be named the technical reproduction of 
another fine art by poetry. But the poet may also choose to pre- 
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sent the kind of subject proper to sculpture or painting ; the special 
forms of human emotion which those arts most effectively render. 
He may think through light and colour, if I may use the phrase, 
rather than in light and colour; the method of which Pindar and 
Dante supply splendid examples. And this, in contrast with the 
technical or material imitation just named, I should call inner or 
spiritual reproduction. 


This interplay of the arts (some portion of which, as I have 


- noticed, is the subject of Lessing’s Laocoon), is so intimate and so 


subtle,—so many elements, physical and mental, unite in it, that 
I know not if, even after many efforts, I have found words to make 
it tolerably clear.* And, when we turn to illustrations, we shall 
find that the Poets, 
Among the many movements of their minds, 

deal so freely with their matter, shift so often from one style to 
another, that to distinguish between the styles without fanciful- 
ness, to “‘ know the change and feel it,” is a difficult work. The 
structure of poetry is far more intricate than it may seem at first 
sight. It has the complexity of all living organisms, and it is 
hence a delicate task to analyse its many elements. But this task 
should be interesting and profitable in proportion to its delicacy. 

We have now briefly seen how Poetry is limited in reproducing 
the effects of Sculpture and Painting, and what are its general 
powers and methods of so doing. It remains, lastly, before I 
attempt to illustrate these positions, to define, as best I can, those 
qualities, material and spiritual, in the sister Fine Arts, which 
Poetry can transmute and transmit in her own fashion. Without 
some idea, as clear as we may be able to form, upon these points, 
no comparison between poetry and the other arts can be drawn. 
And this, I hope, will be my excuse in your eyes for the somewhat 
tedious length to which my preface must extend itself. 

Powerful as a great building is to impress us, the emotion roused 
by it is vague and, as it were, diffused through the whole mass of 
the structure. The impression of beauty or grandeur which it 
makes on the soul is intertwined, further, with the practical pur- 
pose of the building, or with that magical sentiment which I spoke 
of as due to antiquity. Hence, resemblances in style between 
poetry and architecture are scanty and general; we can hardly 

* Even Lessing is not, as I understand him, perfectly clear and consistent in his de- 
finitions of the two-fold manner in which poetry may imitate sculpture. He speaks of 
the poet who employs what he names the first mode of imitation as ‘ original” ; of him 
who follows the second as a “ copyist ” (Ch. VII). The example Lessing gives of the 
first mode is Vergil’s description of the Shield of Aeneas. Yet when afterwards 
(Ch. XVIII), he contrasts with this the Homeric Shield, he treats Vergil’s ‘‘ imitation” 


as false in idea and inferior in effect.—The *‘ spiritual ” reproduction of which I speak 
above, is not dealt with in the Laocoon. 
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reduce them under the two forms of imitation just specified. They 
are to be traced in poems where symmetry, proportion, and gran- 
deur of parts, combined by unity of plan, are conspicuous. 

Music, as I noticed before, has this peculiarity, that it enters 
directly, not as the other arts, figuratively, into poetry; to which 
harmony in words, melody in rhythm, are necessaries of life. But 
Music, in its own message to the soul, calls up formless feelings, 
ideas indefinite though deep, images that pass before us as in a 
dream. In contrast with Poetry, the voice of Music is wordless, 
its cry inarticulate. Yet the poet’s robe, like that of Nature her- 
self, is so variegated, that we shall find that an analogous style has 
sometimes made itself felt in verse. 

But it is in the two arts which render natural form,—the 
Plastic Arts as they are often named,—that the resemblances 
which we seek are far most frequently discoverable. 

In the case of sculpture these resemblances will be most clearly 
seen if we look at that art in its purest, its most impressive form ; 
that in which it presents whole figures, figures “‘ in the round,” as 
the phrase is. Severity, simplicity, repose,—these are the first 
words by which sculpture is always, and rightly, characterized, 
For these qualities flow immediately from the materials, the stone 
or metal, to which it is mainly limited. Pure sculpture can give 
no landscape, no sky or atmosphere ; architecture is its only suit- 
able background. It has few mere accessories, and even those, 
less ornamental than symbolical. Whatever scene or sentiment 
the artist aims at rendering, with little exception must be em- 
bodied in the human form. His figures also can rarely express 
movement, still less, violent action. Immense technical difficulties, 
on which I cannot here enlarge, practically forbid such effects. 
Nor, if his material allowed him, would the sculptor do wisely to 
aim at them. Our minds at once feel a contradiction, when the 
marble or bronze, ponderous and stable, try to show rapid, tran- 
sitory expression. The absolute height of passion is hence hardly 
within the sculptor’s power: it is his, rather, to give the pause of 
arrested movement ; the wave, as it were, before it breaks; the 
energy concentrated for the last leap :—the climax must be left to 
the spectator’s mind. The peculiar technical virtue of sculpture,— 
that which natural law and necessity impose on it,—may be 
therefore summed-up as Reserve or Self-restraint. The work must 
tell its story by its own inner, vital, impressiveness; the figure 
stands before us with the dumb petition that we should seize and 
be penetrated by its beauty. In its own nature, sculpture is 
hence a strictly objective art. 

Passing from the technical to the spiritual aspect of sculpture, 
from the marble to the message which it conveys to our minds; 
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this art necessarily rejects mixed motives, subtle thoughts, feel- 
ings which must be analyzed before they can be understood, not 
less than it rejects complicated or vehement external action. The 
sculptor’s stage being thus limited, the persons of his drama will 
{ generally express passions common to mankind from the beginning, 
| feelings deep and silent, thoughts of the widest appeal. What is 
| transitory and accidental, like what is intricate, are alien from 
the eternal marble. 

These conditions, technical and spiritual, but imposed by 
nature itself, all narrow the range of Sculpture. But I may here 
recall the phrase I have already used, that beneath all the fine 
arts lies that great contest between freedom and necessity which 
pervades human life. ‘Art is then perfect,” as a celebrated 
ancient critic notes, ‘‘ when it seems to be nature.’”* But Art 
only seems such and is at its greatest when we see at once the 
most perfect seeming spontaneity and freedom, combined and 
identified with the most imperative natural restrictions. I insist 
upon this great underlying law, because we spectators or readers 
are apt to be much less alive to it than the artist himself. What 
he feels, are his ever-present, ever-pressing, limitations: the 
spectator is moved by his range, his freedom, his apparent infinity 
of resource and imagination. So the bird in the air looks like the 
embodied spirit of liberty, whilst its own effort all the while is to 
resist and conquer the ever-depressing weight of gravitation. 
Thus under the coercion of these very limitations sculpture has 
| developed for itself its highest and most distinctive qualities: 
; Unity of idea, embodied in Beauty of form. It is through Unity 
and Beauty that the severity, simplicity, repose, self-restraint, 
| which are its technical characters, find their spiritual and emo- 

tional expression. And this beauty will, necessarily, at once be of 
the most impressive and the most inward nature: the most 
reserved, and hence the most permanently powerful. And when 
with this the sculptor can unite the look of living tenderness ; 
when his “ fine chisel,” in Shakespeare’s phrase, seems as if it 
could almost ‘‘ cut breath,”—he has spiritualized his brute mate- 
rial to the finest point, his art has risen to its supreme moment of 
triumph. 

It is, doubtless, not probable that Shakespeare in the statue- 
scene of The Winter’s Tale, which I have just quoted, was really 
giving us his criticism upon the art of Sculpture, any more than 

upon the style of ‘‘ that rare Italian master, Julio Romano,” to 
whose hand, in fact, with Elizabethan dramatic license, the figure 
of Hermione is assigned in the play. Yet as Homer, by force of 


* Tore yap téxvy TéAcwos, dv pious evar (Longinus, ch. xxii.) 
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penetrative imagination, in his Shield of Achilles foresaw the- 
achievements destined to the art of Phidias, so here has our Homer 
penetrated to the soul of sculpture. Listen to Paulina, as she 
withdraws the curtain and shows the Queen as a statue to King 


Leontes, who for many years has believed himself widowed of his. 
fair Hermione :— 
Here it is: prepare 
To see the life as lively mock’d as ever 
Still sleep mock’d death: behold, and say ’tis well. 
(Paulina draws a curtain, and discovers Hermione 
standing like a statue.) 

I like your silence, it the more shows off 

Your wonder: but yet speak ; first, you, my liege. 

Comes it not something near? 

Leontes. Her natural posture ! 

Chide me, dear stone, that I may say indeed 

Thou art Hermione; or rather, thou art she 

In thy not chiding, for she was as tender 

As infancy and grace. 


Then again, when Paulina prepares to close the curtain ; 

No longer shall you gaze on’t, lest your fancy 
May think anon it moves. 

Leon. Let be, let be. 
Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already— 
What was he that did make it? See, my lord, 
Would you not deem it breathed? and that those veins 
Did verily bear blood ? 

Polixenes. Masterly done: 
The very life seems warm upon her lip. 

Leon. The fixure of her eye has motion in ’t, 
As we are mocked with art. 


I have dwelt here on sculpture at greater length, partly be- 
cause it is at once so profoundly interesting, and so little studied 
in comparison with Painting in its principles; partly also because: 
its distinctive qualities are more clearly transferable into poetry 
than those of painting ;* to which art we now turn. The painter’s 
technical methods, as distinguished from the scene and sentiment 
which he conveys, verse cannot reproduce in the same degree as 
the sculptor’s. The common and convenient word picturesque has 
a tendency to deceive us on this point. The picturesque may, 


* In his third Lecture Keble has a brief but interesting episode on the poetry 
traceable in the other Fine Arts, marked by his characteristic modesty (sicut unus de 
plebe dicam, is his preface), and equally characteristic fineness of criticism. I am glad 
to be able to quote his authority for the opinion here expressed. Of Sculpture he says, 
‘*id jamdudum vetus est ac tralatitium, ut queque cum Poesi maxime congruant, ita 
studiosissime plerumque laudari: ca/ata nimirum propius aliquanto Poesin attingere, 
quam picta” :—assigning as the reasons for this the severity, simplicity, and objective 
nature of the art. 

Let me respectfully suggest to the authorities of the Clarendon Press that a careful 
translation (no easy task) of Keble’s Praelections would be a most valuable addition to. 
our stock,—by no means copious,—of truly standard criticism ? 
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indeed, include the pictorial; but its meaning is generally wider 
and vaguer, and may imply much which has only a metaphorical 
likeness to art. Word-painting, a phrase as old as Simonides, as 
we now hear it used, is even more deceptive. For description in 
verse, which is meant, I suppose, by word-painting, landscape 
description especially—because it is descriptive, is by no means 
necessarily pictorial. Descriptive passages are pictorial, only 
where the essential principles of Painting as a special art are 
followed ; not those, always, where the poet sets himself to make a 
picture, or is trying to force his words to create in the mind’s eye 
the actual, sensuous effect which the painting itself would convey. 
Hence that eminently modern style of descriptive poetry, in which 
the writer successively sets forth all the details of a scene, as if 
transferring to language what he sees before him on canvas, can 
hardly be pictorial in the true sense. This style is only disguised 
realism ; it is like photography compared to genuine art ; imitative 
word-painting is substituted in it for imaginative reproduction. 
But I shall hope to recur to this curious point later on. 

The spirit, rather than the actual manner, of painting, is 
what must be looked for in the pictorial style of poetry; for 
which the chief reason is that both the style and the subjects 
of painting are much less limited and definite than those of sculp- 
ture, much wider and more varied. I shall therefore be best able 
to point out the elements of painting which we may expect to find 
in poetry, by comparing the painter’s art with the sculptor’s. 

Pictures can tell a more intricate story, suggest subtler thoughts, 
enter more closely into the workings of the heart. Canvas and 
wall invite discursiveness, the marble inculcates concentration : 
whilst to render repose is eminently the sculptor’s province, Paint- 
ing cah at least suggest movement. It gives human characters 
where sculpture tends to giving types. It relies less on form than 
on expression, admits a little, (though only a little,) display of the 
comic, is nearer common life, and is hence less bound to be above 
all things, beautiful. Hence also painting is more apt to over- 
. whelm and lose its subject in mere decoration than sculpture; it 
falls oftener into the vice of ornamentalism: it sacrifices meaning 
and soul to the luxury of the eye. Painting, further, by its land- 
scape, its perspective, and distance, its power of contrast in form 
and colour, explains itself much more than sculpture ; these things, 
like metaphors and side-allusions in verse, in a picture help to 
interpret and to emphasize the main subject. 

To sum up in a few words (which I offer rather as hints than as 
definitions, efforts to express what really can be only felt, in the 
hope that we may thus feel more truly and enjoyably),— Painting, 
compared with Sculpture, in the broad sense is a subjective art. 
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It appeals more overtly to our feelings. Sculpture tends to address 
the understanding ; painting the heart. They are sisters; but 
the one is Classical, the other Romantic; they differ, as Antigone 
and Imogen differ, though with a family likeness; qualis decet esse 
sororum. Sculpture* favours definiteness, repose, “all passion 
spent” :—painting mystery, regret, aspiration. Sculpture is at once 
more restrained, and yet more sensuously real: painting has more 
freedom, more spirituality, precisely because the representation of 
any subject upon a plane surface is more abstract, more symbolical 
than the figure we can touch and walk round. The characteristic 
weakness in sculpture is to be limited and cold: of painting to be 
rambling, sentimental, ‘or merely decorative. Hence, lastly, it is 
more akin to poetry, the course of which, both for gain and for 
loss, shows a constantly increasing predominance of the Pictorial 
style over the Sculpturesque : Ancient poetry as a whole, laying its 
stress on setting forth the situation in pure light and shade; 
Modern relying upon the sentiment by which the situation is 
coloured. 

Let me hope that this introduction, (too brief indeed for its in- 
tricate and finely-shaded subject,) will have made fairly clear the 
_ general character of those points in the four other fine arts, which 
may be also found in poetry. I have had some forerunners in an 
attempt of this kind; Lessing in his essay, already named: Leigh 
Hunt in his valuable book on ‘“‘Imagination and Fancy.” What, 
however, I have aimed at, is something more precise and com- 
plete : and I hence beg a lenient judgment on the difficulties of an 


explorer: ‘it is no easy thing,” as an old poet says, ‘“‘to find a 
gateway for words hitherto unspoken.” 


Let me now turn to the more pleasant task of illustrating my 
theory by examples. But as we must naturally begin with sculp- 
turesque style in poetry, I had best note first, a subtle, general 
influence in favour of that style lying in the structure of language 
of itself; which, as I have already remarked, may possess inherent 
qualities analogous to sculpture, above and irrespective of the 
poet’s own treatment. The Greek and the/ Latin possess these 
sculptural qualities ; and their literature, prose and verse, is hence 
broadly marked off from modern literature as sculpturesque. No 
one can read a speech in Sophocles, a stanza of Horace, without 
feeling this difference ; and if he can read them only in ‘a literal 
English version, he will most probably be conscious of a bareness, 


* Sculpture in the ancient’sense is here always intended. The work of the Gothic 
artists, with the lovely development which the earlier Italian Renaissance produced, 
under the form of Sculpture, is essentially Painting: sometimes even (as by the essen- 
tially pictorial genius of Michael Angelo) confused with it. 
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a want of colour, a something cold and repellent in the ancient 
style. The modern medium, in fact, cannot do justice to the 
peculiar quality of the old. We can paint better than we can 
carve, whether in words or in marble. And the trace of harsh- 
ness which is perceptible in my latter metaphor—carve in words— 
of itself betrays the deep divergence in this matter between the 
word-material of the classical and the romantic languages. This 
general sculpturesque tone, from which the poets of Greece and 
Rome could not escape, of course did not forbid them from giving 
their style a pictorial character, when this chanced to suit their 
taste as a matter of art, or was sympathetic with their subjects. 
Yet, as their material was by its own nature inevitably sculptu- 
resque, their word-painting (to use in a strict sense that often- 
abused phrase), will always seem to us in some degree severe and 
low-toned, if compared with modern pictorialism. 

If we now look close at this sculptural quality inherent in the 
Greek, and still more, in the Latin language, I think we shall find 
that it is largely, though not wholly, derived from the simple fact 
that these languages are highly inflected. Hence their syntax (to 
take the definitions given by Mr. Earle, in his admirable book on 
English Philology), is flezional, not, as mainly in modern 
languages, collocative and phrasal.* The significance of this in 
regard to poetical style may be shown by a single example. Man 
loves pleasure can only be expressed by us in this particular order : 
syntax and sense depend absolutely on the arrangement of the 
words. But Greek and Latin can arrange them in six different 
ways, and they will yield the same meaning :—the form of the 
words, not their order, conveys it; and this plastic facility is 
enjoyed by prose, as well as by poetry. The Greek and Latin 
words, further, not only have accent, like ours, but also a pretty 
strictly defined quantity, long or short, for each syllable : and 
upon quantity their metrical forms were based. By the union, 
then, of an inflected vocabulary and a quantitative metre, a 
poetical style became possible more severe, more sharply cut, more 
concentrated, more simple and direct in expression, than any which 
modern language can offer. The old poets could hence trust to 
metrical form alone, without the colouring, as I called it, of rhyme; 
they could use metres much more varied and flexible than ours, 
because they were infinitely more at liberty in the arrangement of 
their words.t Their word-material is more plastic ; more free, in 
a certain sense ; and yet, more self-restrained. 

* The Philology of the English Tongue, by John Earle: chap. x, ed. 1873. 


+ The fact appears to form a great additional obstacle to the attempt to transfer to 
English verse the ancient quantitative metres. 


Milton, of all modern poets known to me, has approached nearest to the freedom in 
the word-order which belongs to the inflected languages: Dante next after him. 
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These qualities all look towards Sculpture ; and I might argue 
also that the same tendency appears in the classical vocabularies. 
Their words seem to be used more in the “ first intention” than 
ours ; to be less tinged and aided by association, more distinct, 
more “ presentive,’” as Earle names it; more like coins, not so 
worn by long use into counters. ‘Modern languages,” on the 
contrary, ‘‘ have a continuity of development and a flexibility of 
action, and growing out of these a power of following the move- 
ments of the mind, such as was never attained by the classical.”* 
Hence, they are also more pictorial in general tone. But this 
subject would lead me far, and out of my depth. It is enough that 
we should clearly note the twofold source of Sculpturesque style in 
classical poetry :—the special source derived from imitation of the 
art itself, the general, from the language,—and try to keep them 
well apart in our criticism. 


Homer,—if the use of that honoured name may be permitted to 
one who cannot help believing that a true poem is the work of 
fervent creative art, not of ingenious agglomeration, still less of 
imitative artifice—Homer, by natural right of his poetic primacy, 
seems to offer the purest examples of the Sculptural style in its 
deepest essence. And he has this quality, perhaps, in more abso- 
lute purity, because Iliad and Odyssey are allowed, except by one 
extravagant theory, to date before Greek sculpture could have 
supplied much suggestion to Greek poetry. Indeed, the influence 
was, here, in the contrary direction ; what the ancient critics noted 
as characteristic of Phidias, the “ united grandeur and accuracy 
of his art,”+ being precisely the qualities to which that great 
sculptor’s widely-attested admiration of Homer would lead him. 
Simple grandeur,—direct and impersonal presentation of images 
and scenes,—intensity of tenderness, restrained, but more intense 
through its severe restraint,—these have always been among the 
best recognized “ notes” of Homer: and these I claim as of the 
very essence and soul of sculpture. Well-known examples are the 
scenes where Helen and Priam stand together on Troy walls, sur- 
veying the besieging Achaean chieftains,{ and the visit of Priam 


* Earle, as before, § 654. 


t+ To peyadciov xai 76 dxpiBes dua: Demet. de Eloc., 14, quoted by C. 0. Miiller, 
Ancient Art. 

¢ This is not the place to enter on the great Homeric controversy,—the hundred 
years’ war round Iliad and Odyssey. Yet, from the view-point of poetry, I will indulge 
myself in protesting against that mode of criticism which attacks the integrity of the 
Tliad on the ground that the exquisite scene referred to has been ‘‘ misplaced” from 
the beginning of the siege, and is wholly improbable when transferred to the last year of 
the war. Homer, may, indeed, have regarded that war as a real series of events. But, 
as a poet, he knew how greatly this picture would add to the interest and the pathos o 
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to beg Hector’s body of Achilles. Let me quote two simple 
specimens. 

In the first, Homer is describing how, when the perilous night- 
foray of Diomedes into the Trojan extramural camp was planned, 
the Grecian chiefs crowded forward to follow,—Meriones, the two 
Aiantes, Odysseus,and Menelaos, Agamemnon’s brother. Diomedes 
is to select his comrades. Then Agamemnon the King gives his 
final counsel. He must wish Diomedes and the Achaean cause suc- 
cess ; but his dominant feeling secretly is love for Menelaos, whom 
he knows to be at once eager and unequal to such an enterprize. 
Yet Agamemnon cannot directly command Odysseus’ choice ; he 
cannot, either, openly avow a conviction which might seem dis- 
honourable to his brother; he can make no open pathetic appeal. 
This is a complex, a modern situation: even to sketch it out I have 
used many more words than Homer. He says only :— 

“* Diomedes, dear to my heart, among the many who are longing 
and offering themselves, choose, as thow wishest, the best companion. 
But do not put aside the bravest and select the weaker man; do not 
yield to thought of reverence and regard for his birth, even though he 
be born more royal.” 

Thus Agamemnon spoke. But he was fearing for the bright-haired 
Menelaos.* 

With what delightful simplicity is the little scene set forth! We 
might say of it, as Wordsworth said of one of his own exquisite 
ballads : 

It is no tale; but, if you think, 

Perhaps a tale you ‘ll make it. 
What disinterestedness, if I may be allowed the word, is there in 
the representation ; how left to tell its own story, to affect us like 
a statue, by its bare, colourless, form, unhelped by comment or 
pathetic epithet. Only at the last the underlying sentiment of 
love reveals itself: Thus he spoke, but was fearing for the bright- 
haired brother. 


his narrative; and, in the exact manner of Shakespeare, he has set aside, without 
remorse, annalistic treatment and the anachronism which shocks dogmatic pedantry, in 
favour of a scene which Nature and Art alike demanded. 
English critics who find sceptical stumbling-blocks in discrepancies of this nature, 
must have Teutonized away their natural instinct for poetry. 
* Tvdeidn Aroundes, 
pev érapov y' aipnoeat, dv x’ 
avy’, aiddpevos anor ppeci, Tov dpeiw 
ov dé xelpov’ aidot cixwv, 
és yevenv pnd’ ei Bacrevrepds 
“Os de wepi Meveddy. 
Il, x; 234-240. 
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Those who remember the not uncommon Athenian sepulchral 
slabs, upon which we see father or child moving off as if ona 
journey, and just looking round upon those they leave,—upon the 
survivors,—will perceive how near in style these bas-reliefs are to 
Homer’s scene, will feel why I call it sculpturesque in the finest 
sense. It would be foolish dogmatism to set up one style against 
another, to back the old world or the new. Yet,—as I argued 
when speaking of William Barnes of Dorset, whom in this respect 
I boldly claim as truly and nobly Homeric, —I think we must confess 
that this mode of the pathetic, where the poet’s words only tell the 
situation, and the reader’s soul supplies the sentiment; this 
sculptural form of pathos, when once we seize it, has a peculiar 
power to move us, in the most pleasurable way ; whilst also, as 
not depending for effect upon the use of picturesque or pathetic 
epithets, it has a more lasting appeal to the human heart. 

My next example is of the same class. But, here, the situation . 
and sentiment are impressed on us by the simple contrast of two 
scenes. Perhaps this device of gaining effect through a contrast, 
in itself belongs more to painting than to sculpture. So the arts 
blend; or, rather, Homer is so great a master that he has a full 
measure of the pictorial quality at command also; as the ancients 
said, one finds everything in him: dds wavrecow “Opnpos. The 
moment here is, when Patroclos, through the withdrawal of 
Achilles in his anger from the war, has just fallen by the hand of 
Hector. I quote from Lord Derby’s version ; it is a little cold, but 
has the great merits of simple fidelity and freedom from affec- 
tation: perhaps the worst fault in translation from Homer. 


But of Patroclus’ fall no tidings yet 

Had reach’d Achilles; for the war was wag’d 
Far from the ships, beneath the walls of Troy ; 
Nor look’d he of his death to hear, but deem’d 
That when the Trojans to their gates were driv’n, 
He would return in safety ; for no hope 

Had he of taking by assault the town, 

With, or without, his aid; for oft apart 

His Goddess-mother had his doom foretold, 
Revealing to her son the mind of Jove: 

Yet ne’er had warn'd him of such grief as this, 
Which now befell, his dearest comrade’s loss. 


With this pathetic ignorance on Achilles’ part of his friend’s 
fate,—intensified in its pathos by the allusion to his own death, 
already revealed to him,—is set in contrast the conscious agony of 
his famous divine chariot-horses, driven before by Patroclos. 

But from the fight withdrawn, Achilles’ steeds 
Wept, as they heard how in the dust was laid 
Their charioteer, by Hector’s murd’rous hand. 


Automedon, Diores’ valiant son, 
Essay’d in vain to rouse them with the lash, 
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In vain with honey’d words, in vain with threats ; 

Nor to the ships would they return again 

By the broad Hellespont, nor join the fray ; 

But as a column stands, which marks the tomb 

Of man or woman, so immoveable 

Beneath the splendid car they stood, their heads 
Down-drooping to the ground, while scalding tears 
Dropp’d earthward from their eyelids, as they mourn’d 
Their charioteer; and o’er the yoke-band shed 

Down stream’d their ample manes, with dust defil’d. 

It is of the essence of Sculpture to deal with the elementary, the 
permanent, passions of mankind. Such passions, and the situa- 
tions arising from them, will hence be true for all time, and if so, 
for ourselves: they will have a strange, distinct modern air 
through all their antiquity. I hope this quality will have been 
felt in the passages now quoted. The life and ways of an Achilles, 
—how far away are they already from us! Even farther from our 
mode of thought are these immortal weeping steeds, servants to 
man, but superior to man, as Zeus here points out, in a passage 
which I have not time to quote, through their immortality. Yet 
the truth of the underlying emotion in the examples which I have 
given will assuredly be felt in English schools, whilst the higher 
culture survives in English education. We find our own feelings, 
our own selves, under Homeric disguise. And this modernness 
would be more perceptible, more marked, if we compared the 
average tone of Greek poetry in the later historical period. Homer 
is far nearer to us, for example, when dealing simply with Huma- 
nity, “‘with men as they are men within themselves,” than we 
ordinarily find the lyrists and dramatists: he feels more with us, 
and we with him. 

Now against his sculptural art let us set a contrasting passage 
from our own great early poet :—asking pardon of Homer if, whilst 
he be represented only by translation, I quote Chaucer in his own 
beautiful words. It is the lament of Arcite when dying, from the 
Knighte’s Tale in the Canterbury Pilgrims. Arcite commends 
his soul as a legacy to his love Emelie. ’ 

Alas the wo! alas the peinés stronge, 

That I for you have suffered, and so longe! 
Alas the deth! alas min Emelie! 

Alas departing of our compagnie ! 

Alas min hertés quene! alas my wif! 

Min hertés ladie, ender of my lif! 

What is this world ? what axen men to have ? 
Now with his love, now in his coldé grave, 
Alone withouten any compagnie. 

Painting is the characteristic art of the Middle Ages, as Sculpture 
was of Hellas. And these lovely lines (for which, I may add, 
Tennyson has a special fondness), seem to me as distinctly pic- 
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torial as those from the Iliad are sculptural. The plaintive cry, 
the reflections on life and death, the conscious pathos, the general 
tone, in short, are thrown into even more emphatic contrast with 
Homer by the very likeness which, in many ways, unites the two 
poets in genius, in power over character, in simplicity of language. 
Yet a wide gulf parts the pure directness of the Greek from the 
sweet naiveté of the English.* All that is implied by Christianity, 
by Teutonic sentiment, in fact, lies between them. 

Other scenes might be quoted, such as Odysseus landing after 
the wreck in Phaeacia, in proof of Homer’s place among sculptors. 
But the speciality of Poetry, as against the Fine Arts of Form, is 
to present images, not abiding in space, but passing before us in 
time-succession ; and no poet has availed himself of this method 
more magnificently and perpetually than Homer. His rapidity of 
movement leaves little room for these situations of restrained 
pathos, of calm silent appeal. The straightforwardness of his 
language, the reserve in epithets, the preference of simile to meta- 
phor, the absence of personal utterance, the poet latent and lost in 
his work—these are his constant sculptural qualities. But that 
peculiar power over pathos which marks the scenes I have quoted 
from the Iliad seems to me rare, comparatively, in later Greek 
poetry. I claim it as one of the most distinctive notes of Homer’s 
own individual genius—as a proof of his true personality. 


* Childhood is always the same: and some tinge of Chaucerian naiveté may hence, 
perhaps, be traced in the pretty Swallow-song, "H)@’ which the Greek 
children used to chant in Spring-time, begging for little gifts. The threat to ‘carry 
off the little wife,” if they are churlishly denied, is in true mediaeval style :— 

yovaika tov gow 

puxpa pév padiws pw oicoper. 
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We have chosen this special subject as an illustration of the 
urgent need of codification, and we think the few cases we have 
brought together from the Law Reports will, perhaps, induce 
some of the readers of this paper to follow with interest the fate 
of the Criminal Code (Indictable Offences) Bill. At the close of 
this article we refer to its history up to the present time. We 
fear that that history is only a warning of the fate that attends 
upon great measures which are not of a contentious political 
character. And yet almost every person in the United Kingdom 
is really affected by such a measure as this far more than by 
any of those showy measures which occupy so much time and 
talk. 

Is it not important to you that a thief should not escape on 
the ground that he did not take your money against your will, 
but imposed upon you by some false pretence? That a person 
you have employed to collect debts due to you should not be 
able to abscond, and defy you on the ground that he was not 
your “clerk or servant’? That the treasurer of your society 
should not run away with the money-box, and plead successfully 
that he was not a “bailee,” because he had not to render up 
the specific coins? That your solicitor should not be able to 
keep the money for his own uses you have entrusted to him to 
find a mortgage with, and plead that he had no “ written direc- 
tion”? 

To a Conservative and to a Radical the reform of our 
Criminal Law ought, alike, to be a subject of the greatest im- 
portance ; and it would be well, indeed, if we could find time to 
pass such a measure of a non-contentious character, and of the 
first importance to the whole community, instead of wasting our 
energies in flying at each other’s throats. 

Our laws are made up partly of precedents to be found in the 
bulky volumes of the Law Reports, and partly of statutes no 
less bulky, inasmuch as very many of them proceed upon no 
principle but that of introducing a vast variety of exceptions 
to the precedents of the common law. 
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The subject of theft is a very good case in point; its treat- 
ment is governed by a mass of precedents, followed by a variety 
of statutes, consolidated in the Act of 1861. There is a common- 
law view of a thief, and a statutory view of a thief; and the 
common law regards as no offence what the statute law, in cer- 
tain cases, treats as a felony. We cannot be surprised, therefore, 
that an immense amount of argument should be expended upor 
particular cases, as to whether the statute law applies or not, 
and that the principles of the common law extracted from such 
a mass of cases should also be open, in their application to ex- 
ceptional circumstances, to much doubt and ambiguity. 

These are days when every conceivable subject is taught even 
in our primary schools, and a little knowledge on almost every 
subject is regarded as indispensable. But the study of the law 
still remains for ninety-nine Englishmen out of every hundred 
in the deepest shadow. Let the reader glance at the three 
illustrations we here give, and apply his knowledge of the law 
to those simple circumstances. 

(1.) A. enters an upholsterer’s shop, and orders verbally a 

book-case, priced at ten guineas, to be sent home to him. 
When the upholsterer’s man brings it home he sends. 
it back with him, saying he has changed his mind, and 
won’t have it. Is A. liable? 

(2.) On Monday, B. offers his horse to Captain X. for £100, 

and gives him a note in writing to the effect that Captain 
X. has the refusal of the horse at that price until Wed- 
nesday evening. When Captain X. comes on Wednesday 
morning with a cheque, B. tells him he has sold the 
horse on Tuesday to Colonel K. Is B. liable? 

(3.) C. orders a boat-builder to build him a boat, and pays 

for it in advance. When the boat is nearly ready, and 
C.’s name is painted on the stern, the boat-builder is 
made a bankrupt. Has C. a right to the boat ? 

It may, perhaps, surprise some of our readers to learn that 
neither A. nor B. are liable, and that C. has no right to the 
boat. As in civil law, so in criminal law, and as in all branches 
of criminal law, so especially in the subject of theft there is 
great ignorance of the principles of the law, and very few people 
realise how ignorant they are until they are involved as parties. 
or as witnesses in some special case in which they are forced 
to take an interest. 

In examining the subject of theft we are compelled briefly to 
review the principles of the common law. Criminal violation of 
Property Rights may occur in one of two ways. The property 
may be misappropriated, or it may be wilfully damaged. My 
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corn may be stolen, for instance, or my ricks may be set on 
fire. Dismissing from view the latter class of offences, we have 
to inquire what the common law decided about the former. 

To constitute theft it was always held in our courts that there 
must be an animus furandi, un intention to steal. Let us apply 
this. If a man walks into a livery stable, and purloins a horse 
for a day’s hunting, he is liable, indeed, to an action for damages, 
but for nothing more ; but if the same man were to hire a horse, 
really intending at the time to steal} him,"and, having hired him, 
were to keep him, this would be theft. 

Intention plays a most important part in our criminal law. 
In our civil law, if you break your contract, or trespass on 
another man’s ground, it is no answer to say that you never 
intended to do it; but in cases of crime, such as murder or theft, 
the answer is a most pertinent one. On the other hand, our 
English law never takes any account of a man’s motives. The 
recent trial of Mr. Stead affords an illustration. Motive, indeed, 
may mitigate the punishment, but it does not remove the act 
from the category to which it belongs. 

The common law will take us some way farther in our defi- 
nition of theft, and requires us to divide “things” into two 
classes; one, of things capable of being stolen, and the other 
not. 

All property was supposed, in ancient times, to consist of 
things. The modern idea has risen rather to the conception of 
property as consisting in rights over things. Blackstone, indeed, 
cannot avoid taking some account of rights, but he cannot 
emancipate himself from the old division into things movable 
and immovable; he is forced, therefore, to adopt a division partly 
based on rights, and partly on things the subject of rights. Hence 
we have in real property the curious division into corporeal and 
incorporeal hereditaments; the former being really a right to an 
estate in land, and the latter a right to some limited uses of the 
land, such as a right of way—both equally rights, and equally 
incorporeal. So, in personal property, we have a division into 
things in possession, and things in action; but the law in eaeh 
ease protects not the thing, whether it be in your pocket, or out 
of your control, but only your right to the thing. The exhaustive 
division of every scheme of jurisprudence is, therefore, into rights 
Jura in rem, rights against all the world, and jura in personam, 
rights against particular persons. 

But to understand the common law on the subject of theft we 
must go back to the old view, and look at property as divided 
into things movable and things immovable, and it is especially 
to be remembered that theft never affected the right of owner- 
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ship, but only the possession of the thing in question. There 
are, indeed, some cases in which a thief can transfer a right to 
the property from one person to another: a shilling, for instance, 
may pass through a thief’s hands to the hands of an honest 
man, who acquires a complete title to it against the earlier law- 
ful owner; so with a bank-note ; but these exceptions are for the 
convenience of commerce. But in most cases a thief can give no 
title: a stolen horse, for instance, bought bond fide from a thief, 
must be restored to the lawful owner. 

Theft, then, is a deprivation of the owner’s power over the 
thing, rather than his right to the thing. It is, in fact, a 
“taking out of possession.” And this idea limited the kind of 
things of which theft was held to be possible, while the idea of 
“taking,” and the idea of ‘‘ possession” introduced a number 
of refinements into the law, which subsist to the present day. 

Things immovable can certainly be fraudulently misappropriated 
as well as things movable. Land cannot be carried away, but 
the owner can be wrongfully ejected, or a deed or will might be 
forged or destroyed with the same effect as if the land could 
really be stolen from the rightful owner. But as theft involved 
the idea of “taking out of possession,” it was from the earliest 
times limited to movables, that is to personal chattels. Bracton 
thus defines theft: ‘“‘ Furtum est secundum leges, contrectatio rei 
aliene fraudulenta, cum animo furandi, invito illo domino, cujus 
res illa fuerit.” : 

Note the three points: (a) the taking; (6) the intention ; (c) the 
absence of consent in the mind of the person from whom the 
property is taken. In the Mirror the limitation of things that can 
be taken, to movables, is clearly expressed. And it is to be 
noticed how the Courts endeavoured to confine the offence of theft 
within the four walls of this definition. As to things which could 
not be stolen—anything which savoured of the realty was added to 
the list ; anything that grew upon the land, or was built upon the 
land, trees, fixtures, lead from the roof of a house, any deeds that 
related to the land; and even, in one case, the box which held the 
title-deeds. Coke brought all choses in action within the same rule 
as title-deeds, partly because they were of a somewhat similar 
nature, and because they were of no intrinsic value, but only 
symbols of rights. Hence the absurd conclusion that a bank-note 
could not be stolen. 

Then, again—animals, unless kept for food or profit, could not 
be stolen. A dog could not be stolen; and this illustrates the 
mischief still wrought by the common law, for although now a 
dog can be stolen, yet it is no offence to obtain a dog under false 
pretences. 
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There were doubts whether a peacock could be stolen, the 
idea being that dogs and peacocks were kept for pleasure rather 
than profit. 

But the conception of theft was narrowed very much more 
by the doctrine of which we must now speak—namely, that the 
original taking, contrectatio, must be felonious—than even by the 
limitations upon the things that could be stolen. 

The Roman law made an innocent taking, followed by a 
felonious conversion, to be theft; and in all cases to which the 
common law does not still apply, this sensible view of the civil law 
has been adopted into our statutory legislation. But by the 
maxims of the common law which governed every case of theft for 
centuries, he with whom goods had been deposited, or he to whom 
they had been lent, the carrier who engaged to convey them from 
one place to another, even the servant who had the custody of 
them, could not be indicted for stealing them. The goods in all 
these cases came into such persons’ possession without a felony, 
and no subsequent wrongful dealing with them could be felonious. 
The more complicated relations of trust in modern society had not 
arisen. Factors, brokers, solicitors, agents, and the like, formed 
no part of the machinery of ancient society; but even in a 
rudimentary stage of society this false conception of theft must 
have had serious consequences. 

The following considerations no doubt induced the legal pro- 
fession and the public to acquiesce in those principles of law 
which appear to us to be quite intolerable. 

In the first place it must have been a serious nuisance to be 
forced into proceeding against a thief at all, for the appellant had 
to abide the wager of battle, and the stolen property was not 
restored even if he won, although the appellee was hanged. 
Whereas, if the appellant confined himself to a civil process, and 
brought an action for trespass, he had a chance of recovering his 
property. If the theft was treated as a debt, the thief, instead of 
being hung, could be imprisoned until the debt was paid. 

It is true that a thief, in all cases of grand larceny, i.e. above 
the value of one shilling, could plead his benefit of clergy, and this 
plea was extended by the beginning of the eighteenth century to all 
people whether they could read or not; but by this time the great 
majority of the worst felonies, and among them a great number of 
‘special cases of grand larcenies, had been expressly exempted from 
benefit of clergy. The severity of the criminal law had much 
increased, and ordinary cases of larceny were punished by seven 
years transportation ; while special cases, such as sheep-stealing, 
‘were punished by death. 

It is no wonder, then, that there was no general desire to extend 
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the definition of theft; and until a more humane spirit was 
breathed into the law, it was well that such technicalities should 
have restricted its operation. However, even in very early 
days the law was stretched a little, by a legal fiction about 
possession.” 

Sir Henry Maine has pointed out the fact that legal fictions 
have played a great part in the early history of legal improve- 
ments. The legal theory of “‘ possession” is an apt illustration. 
The master who had put a servant in charge of his plate, or horses 
and carriages, is supposed still to retain possession, the servant 
having only the custody. Nay more, an owner of lost property is 
supposed still to be in possession; so that a servant may be 
punished for stealing, and a person who finds the goods of another, 
knowing or being in a position at the time to know the owner and 
intending, at the time of finding, to steal the goods, may be 
declared to be a thief. 

The common law appears to have exhausted itself at this point, 
or, as we have intimated above, there was a reluctance to multiply 
crimes, for there was no punishment, until the year 1757, for 
obtaining property under false pretences; and it was not until 
1799, that clerks or servants who embezzled property handed to 
them for their employers could be punished ; and by successive 
statutes, passed during the present century, brokers, factors, 
agents, trustees, and bailees, misappropriating property entrusted 
to them, have been brought within the reach of the law. 

The Act of 1861 has consolidated previous statutes and 
simplified the law very much; but, unfortunately, the root idea of 
the common law as to “taking out of possession” was retained 
amid a mass of statutory exceptions ; also the distinctions between 
larceny, embezzlement, and obtaining by false pretences, were 
suffered to remain, so that many a conviction for theft or false 
pretences has been set aside on purely technical grounds in the 
Court for Crown Cases Reserved. 

The following cases are taken from our Law Reports, and give 
the exact state of the law as it exists at the present moment. We 
venture to think that the conclusion arrived at would be a 
complete mystery to anyone who had not studied the peculiar 
principles of the common law which we have sketched out. 

R. v. Mole.—A. finds a purse and three sovereigns on a turnpike 
road. There is no mark upon the purse, and no owner known at 
the time to A. But almost immediately afterwards, A. finds out 
who the owner is; but A. denies having found the purse, and it is 
found by the jury that he intended to steal it from the first. A. is 
not guilty of theft. 

But where the original taking, although not fraudulent, is a 
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trespass, there can be theft by subsequent fraudulent conversion. 
E.g. A. takes home B.’s umbrella by mistake from the club, and © 
subsequently knowingly misappropriates it. This is theft. But if 
B. had left the umbrella by mistake in A.’s house, this would not — 
be theft. 

R. v. Garrett.—A collection was made in church for the Church 
Missionary Society, and £18 3s. 9d. was collected. The vicar paid 
the money into the local bank, but the curate, who was treasurer 
of the Society, advised that the money should be lodged in the 
savings bank; the vicar, therefore, gave him a cheque upon the 
local bank for that purpose. The curate took the money out of 
the bank and kept it. 

This case occurred subsequently to the Act of 1861, and illus- 
trates the present state of the law. The curate went unpunished, 
for it is by common law no theft ; the original receipt of the cheque 
given him being no felonious taking. It is not embezzlement, for 
the curate was not ‘‘a clerk or servant.” He was not a trustee, 
for there was no express trust in writing, nor was he a bailee, for 
he had not to pay over the specific coins which came into his 
hands. 

R. v. Negus (decided in 1873).—Prisoner was employed to solicit 
orders and was paid by commission. His time was at his own dis- 
posal ; he used his position to apply for payment of £17 due from 
customers of his employers ; this money he misappropriated. He 
was convicted of embezzlement, but this conviction was quashed, 
as prisoner was not technically “a clerk or servant.” 

R. v. Tyree (decided in 1869).—The treasurer of a friendly 
society, who—by the Friendly Societies Act 18 & 19 Vict. c. 68, as 
well as by the rules of the society—was bound to account to the 
trustees for all the money that passed through his hands, failed, 
on producing his accounts, to account for £186 5s. The Court for 
Crown Cases Reserved held unanimously that the treasurer of a 
friendly society is not ‘a clerk or servant.” Conviction 
quashed. 

The next case illustrates the uncertainty that prevails when the 
“ taking” really amounts to nothing more than taking advantage 
of a mistake. 

R. v. Middleton (decided in 1873).—Prisoner was a depositor in 
the Post Office Savings Bank, and he brought to the office a 
warrant for payment to him of 10s. The clerk at the post office 
gave him by mistake £8 16s. 10d., which prisoner took up from 
the counter and went away with. The Central Criminal Court 
found him guilty of larceny, and the case gave rise to much 
difference of opinion in the Court for Crown Cases Reserved. The 
case was considered by fifteen judges, and it was decided by eleven 
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to four that the prisoner was guilty of larceny, and that the 
‘conviction must be affirmed. 

But the affirmation was held by the eleven judges upon different 
grounds, for eight of them considered that the clerk fully repre- 
sented the Postmaster-General, and was in a position of authority 
to decide under what circumstances he would part with the money 
with which he was entrusted. Also that he handed over the 
money under a mistake, and that to take advantage of this mistake 
with a felonious intent was larceny. Two of the eleven judges 
held, on the other hand, that the case was one of larceny solely 
because the post-office clerk had no authority under the circum- 
stances to part with the property; that he did not represent the 
Postmaster-General, and could only transfer the possession, and 
that, therefore, it was larceny, because there was a taking posses- 
sion without the consent of the real owner. The remaining judge 
upon the side of affirming the conviction, took the ground that 
manual possession was never given to the prisoner at all, but that 
he seized the opportunity to take up money which lay within his 
reach. 

Four judges dissented from the majority, and Baron Bramwell 
delivered a powerful argument against the conviction, pressing the 
point, volenti non fit injuria, and arguing that the exceptions to 
this sound rule should be construed strictly. There was no 
“taking” in the case; a receipt was not a taking, and the 
opportunity for the offence was afforded through the fault of the 
complainant. 

Another case argued upon the same lines is the very recent one 
of The Queen v. Ashwell, decided last June in the Queen’s Bench 
Division. The prisoner had asked for the loan of a shilling, and 
the prosecutor by mistake gave him a sovereign. The prisoner 
had not noticed the mistake at the time, but when he discovered it 
he appropriated the money to his own use. The same arguments 
we have already considered were fully weighed. With one half of 
the Court the legal theory of larceny, that there must be a felo- 
nious taking, prevailed ; with the other half, the unwelcome con- 
clusion that this was not a larceny was evaded by the theory that 
the prisoner could not be said to be in possession of the sovereign 
until he knew it was a sovereign, and that then the felonious 
taking really came in, when he knew that he had a sovereign to 
take. This judgment has therefore carried the refinement away 
of the common law view of larceny one step farther than in 
R. v. Middleton. There being seven judges for the conviction 
being affirmed and seven for its being quashed, the conviction was 
affirmed. 

The next case illustrates the defects of the statute law 24 & 25 
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Vict. c. 96, ss. 75, 76.. These sections were intended to protect the 
public from frauds by bankers, factors, agents, and solicitors. 
Section 75 refers to money entrusted for investment, and section 
76 refers to money entrusted for safe custody. 

R. v. Newman.—Came before the Queen’s Bench Division on a 
case reserved by Justice Bowen, at the Winchester Assizes, in 1881. 
Prisoner was a solicitor, who had from time to time been entrusted 
with various sums of money by one Thomas Dawkins, a client of 
his, in order that the same might be invested upon mortgage. 
During the life of his client fictitious payments of interest were 
kept up, but after his death his executors discovered that the 
prisoner had misappropriated the money to his own uses. 

The question before the Court was as to the interpretation of 
section 76 of the Act of 1861, and a distinction had to be drawn 
between money entrusted for investment and money entrusted for 
safe custody. In the latter case there need be no written direc- 
tions, but in the former case the solicitor is not responsible crimi- 
nally for the money unless it is accompanied by written directions 
to invest, or is intended to be held in safe custody until a date 
fixed for investment. The conviction, therefore, was quashed. 

Such, then, is the present unsatisfactory state of the law. By a 
series of exceptions to the common law rule that there must be a 
felonious taking to constitute theft, servants, brokers, factors, 
attorneys, and other agents, trustees under express trusts, bailees 
and co-owners have successively been brought within the reach of 
the criminal law; but still dishonest persons who find property, and 
persons in various positions in which they acquire the property of 
others rightfully, and then misappropriate it, still find the common 
law a great protection for their misdeeds. 

It remains to give a brief account of the attempts that have 
been made up to the present time to bring the law into harmony 
with the dictates of common-sense. 

To do this effectually would be to enter upon a discussion of the 
labours expended upon the long-promised criminal code. We will 
give the merest outline of those labours, and show in what way 
they deal in the modern spirit with the offence of theft. 

Codification of any branch of the law means its reduction to an 
orderly-written system. The criminal law lends itself more easily 
than any other branch to codification, because it is more complete 
in itself, but even in this branch there is a close connection with 
other branches; for instance, the question of bigamy presupposes 
marriage, and therefore a knowledge of the law of marriage is 
required, and the question of theft often involves a knowledge of 
the laws of property and contract. 

Numerous attempts have been made to codify our criminal law. 
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In 1888, 1836, and 1837 commissions sat and furnished eight sepa- 
rate Reports. A draft code was then introduced into the House 
of Lords by Lord Brougham, but it came to nothing. In 1852 
Lord St. Leonards prepared Bills dealing with separate sub- 
jects of criminal law, and one referring to offences against the 
person was referred to a Select Committee, but, upon a change of 
Government, it was abandoned. 

In 1856 nine Bills were prepared, and the results of some of 
them are embodied in the Acts 24 & 25 Vict. cc. 94-100. But this 
is no attempt at codification, rather a vast mass of tae to 
existing common law rules. 

In 1878 a code was drafted by Sir James Stephen, and on the 
17th of August in that year a Royal Commission was appointed, 
consisting of Baron Blackburn, the Right Hon. Charles Robert 
Barry, Sir R. Lush, and Sir James F. Stephen. This Commission 
sat from November 1878 to May 1879, and finally appended a draft 
code to their Report. 

In May 1879 this code, embodied in a Bill, proceeded to a second 
reading in the House of Commons. “The Bill,” said Sir John Holker, 
‘‘is substantially drawn upon the lines of the code of Sir James 
Stephen, to whom the greatest credit is due. Besides codifying 
and simplifying the law, the Bill is designed to improve and effect 
many marked changes in the law.” Sir Henry James pointed out 
the difficulty of passing such a Measure, of some 600 clauses, in 
one Session, and suggested that the Bill should be disposed of in 
parts. In that year the Bill fell through, but in the year 1880 the 
Criminal Code (No. 2) Bill was introduced. Certain criticisms of 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, the Lord Chief Justice, had been accepted 
by the Attorney-General. The Bill, as amended, was read a 
second time in February 1880, but with the defeat of the Con- 
servative Party at the polls it again fell to the ground. During 
the existence of the Parliament of 1880 other subjects have crowded 
out this great Measure. The work of the Grand Committee on 
Law has come to nothing. Separate measures, dealing with parts 
of the subject, viz. Criminal Procedure, and a Court of Criminal 
Appeal, have been introduced as Bills, but have not found a place 
upon the Statute Book. 

The Criminal Code (No. 2) Bill consists of twenty-four chapters. 
The first twelve are devoted to the Trial itself, and deal, among 
other things, with applications in reference to new trials. The 
next six chapters relate to offences and punishments, and the con- 
cluding chapters deal with qualifications of jurors, protection of 
persons acting under the Code, and the repeal of existing statutes. 
The alterations made in the law relating to theft amount to a com- 
plete abolition of the rules as to things savouring of the realty, 
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and documents which cannot be stolen. This part of the subject, 
however, had really been revolutionized by the Act of 1861. A 
word about “animals” as property may not here be out of 
place. 

At common law those tame animals which were kept for food, 
labour, or profit, were alone capable of being stolen: hence a dog, or 
a peacock, could not be stolen. By statute law, all animals kept in 
confinement for domestic purposes were rendered capable of being 
stolen. As regards animals fere nature not in confinement, the 
owner of the land on which they happen to be has a limited pro- 
perty in them: for instance, if a poacher takes upon his land hares 
or rabbits, the owner can recover the dead animals in an action for 
trover, but cannot bring an indictment for stealing; but if a poacher 
kill rabbits and leave them dead upon the land, and another person 
find them and carry them off, that person can be prosecuted for 
theft. The proposed code does not apparently alter the law in this 
respect, but surely it is a point to which the attention of the 
Legislature should be called. Then, as to animals fere nature in 
captivity—for instance, in the cages of the Zoological Gardens, or 
in a menagerie—the present statute law or common law does not 
deem them capable of being stolen. The Code, as it came before 
the House of Commons in 1879, included, as capable of being 
stolen, animals fere nature not only when actually in confinement, 
but also if they were such as are not ordinarily found abroad when 
they have made their escape. A crocodile, some time ago, escaped 
from confinement into the Thames, and was captured. This code 
would have protected the owner, but we cannot see that the revised 
code alludes at all to the subject of animals. But by far the most 
important alteration in the law is that of making a fraudulent 
conversion indictable as an original fraudulent taking. Criminal 
breaches of trust, embezzlement in every form, are punished just 
as if an actual felonious taking had occurred, and obtaining by 
false pretences is made to fall under the category of theft. 

The distinction between felony and misdemeanour is abolished. 
In early days felony was punished by death, and misdemeanour by 
a light punishment, but the names remained long after this dis- 
tinction was abolished, and resulted in arbitrary rules as to right 
of bail, arrest without warrant, payment of costs of prosecution, 
and other matters. Not the least benefit of a code will be the 
abolition of such a distinction. Then, as to “attempts,” the law 
is defined anew. In the case of attempts at theft, it was decided 
in R. v. Collins, that to put the hand into another’s pocket, with 
intention to steal, was not an indictable “attempt” if there was 
nothing in the pocket. This absurd conclusion will not survive the 
promulgation of a code. It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
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codification of the criminal law will be seriously undertaken when 
the Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland is able to spare some 
time and attention for English affairs. Such a reform does not 
work up into a good electioneering cry; it would not be easy to 
find any allusion to the subject in electioneering speeches. Sensa- 
tional legislation, such as we have recently been threatened with, 
is apt to dull the appetite for homelier fare; but that Minister 
will confer a valuable service on the public who shall succeed in 
bringing to a successful termination the labours of the many 
eminent lawyers which have already been unsparingly devoted to 
the formation of a Criminal Code. 


Hvuexu Hau. 
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Tus literary life of Lord Beaconsfield is a story which has yet to 
be told. Attempts have been made to tell it, but they have 
invariably been, of necessity, most imperfect, and also, without 
necessity, most unfair. The world has been told of the Revo- 
lutionary Epick, but, perhaps, not one in ten thousand of those 
who wear the primrose on Primrose-day knows what the poem is 
about, or has ever seen a single one of the fifty copies which 
formed the first edition. So again with Vivian Grey. That novel 
was declared by its author to be “as hot and hurried a sketch 
as ever was penned, but like its subject (for what is youth but a 
sketch ?) a brief hour of principles unsettled, passions unre- 
strained, powers undeveloped, and purposes unexecuted.” But it 
still sells. It has long passed out of the stage of editions. It has 
been stereotyped in more than one form, and even now, more than 
sixty years after its first appearance, there is a steady demand for 
it. If the publishers would only condescend to print it in legible 
type, and on decent paper, the sale might be doubled. These were 
amongst the earliest works of our great ‘lost leader.” His 
middle period, as a ‘literary man ’’—the phrase is odious, but it 
must serve—was marked by the production of that trilogy of 
romances which would have made the fortune of a popular 
novelist, but which were read rather as political pamphlets than 
as studies of incident and character. The world outside the 
sphere of politics, however, is not deceived. Coningsby, Sybil (so 
spelled by Disraeli in defiance of etymology), and Tancred are, 
perhaps, the three novels of the century which have had the 
largest circulation, and which have best deserved their popularity. 
They have not, of course, attained the phenomenal success of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, or Mr. Fargus’s Dark Days, but they 
have attained a position which neither of those works of genius 
has reached or is likely to reach—they have become classics, 
and are read and quoted wherever the English language is 
spoken. The same fate, to all outward appearance, seems likely to 
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await the two romances whose names head this page, though 
at the present moment they attract less attention than they 
deserve. 

Both Lothair and Endymion were the fruits of retirement from 
public life. The former was published in the middle of 1870; 
the latter about ten years later, and it may be safely said of both 
that they reflect the author’s mind to an extent and in a way that 
is interesting in no ordinary degree. The mottoes of the title- 
pages explain them. ‘‘ Nosse omnia haec salus est adolescentulis”’ 
is the key to Lothair, as “ Quicquid agunt homines” is to 
Endymion. The design of the former is to enforce a great 
political lesson; that of the latter is to hold the mirror up to 
nature, and to show the world what men, and, more than men, 
what women have to do in its government. Both books have 
suffered from the way in which the critics dealt with them. ‘ You 
know who the critics are?” says Mr. Phoebus in Lothair. ‘The 
men who have failed in literature and art,”—a saying, by the way, 
which is an echo, though probably an unconscious one, of the 
aphorism of Dryden—himself a critic—‘‘ The corruption of a poet 
is the generation of a critic.” Both books were issued at mid-day 
on a Thursday, and were given out by anxious and impatient 
editors for instant review. Notices of from two to five newspaper 
columns in length appeared on the following morning, and the 
weekly papers delivered their judgments on the evening of the same 
day. It is hardly surprising if the British public, which loves to 
have its opinions ready made, has misjudged and contemned both 
novels. ‘‘The men who had failed in literature and art,” and, it 
may be added, the aspiring compositors and junior reporters who 
in some newspaper offices are from time to time ‘‘put on to doa 
par,” had not the time necessary for the appreciation of these 
books. They ‘‘cut the leaves, and smelt the paper-knife”; they 
saw the defects which lay upon the surface; they could not dis- 
cern the beauties which lay beneath ; and, as a result, both Lothair 
and Endymion are commonly regarded as mere novels, and novels 
of the second order. 

They are, however, much more than this. Lothair came as 
a sort of successor to Tancred, and its surface faults are pre- 
cisely those which spoiled the earlier novels, and exposed their 
author to a good deal of humorous, and perhaps not altogether 
undeserved, satire. Codlingsby is a caricature; but there are 
things in JLothair which are almost as absurd as anything in 
Thackeray's famous parody. The “ropes of pearls” which Lothair 
gives to Theodora; the crucifix of gold and emeralds, with its 
earth from the holy places covered in with “slit diamonds”; the 
tomb ef alabaster, with its encircling railings of pure gold; Mr. 
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Phebus with his steam yacht Pan, and his Agean island, his 
colossal wealth, and stupendously beautiful womankind; the 
extremely gorgeous society of dukes and their daughters, marquises, 
and merchant princes—all these things are, we venture to think, 
faults of taste, and are rather out of place in matter-of-fact 
England in the nineteenth century. But though we may dislike 
these things, it is impossible to contend that they justify the 
torrent of abuse with which Lothair was received. Much of it 
may, of course, be traced to the violent prejudice which dogged 
every step of Lord Beaconsfield’s career—a prejudice by no means 
confined to his political opponents, but fully shared by many of 
the representatives of the old Conservative party. Never, in fact, 
was the saying, that “a man’s foes should be they of his own 
household,” more emphatically verified than in his case. Some, 
indeed, there were who, like Lord John Manners, never wavered in 
their faith and affection; but others—and these, too, by no means 
the least influential members of the party—distrusted him, until 
they were conquered by the splendid achievements of his Second 
Administration. The last of his “candid friends” to surrender 
was the Quarterly Review, which followed up the famous attack on 
the ‘Conservative Surrender” of 1867 with a review of Lothair, 
in which the novel was described as being ‘as dull as ditch-water, 
and as flat as a flounder,” and also as “‘a bid for the bigoted voices 
of Exeter Hall”—a verdict which probably few people at the 
present day could be found to endorse. Whatever the faults of 
Lothair may be, it is certainly not dull. Much of it is singu- 
larly amusing, and so the people of both hemispheres speedily 
found out. The fact has been mentioned before, but it is worth 
repeating, that the three-volume edition went to press seven times, 
each edition numbering about as many as the entire twelve editions 
of a certain popular Radical history of our own times. In the 
United States and the Colonies it has been reproduced many times 
over, and on the Continent it has been repeatedly translated and 
adapted. 

The reason for this popularity is that the book, in spite of its 
surface faults, is such a one as only a man of real and striking 
genius could have written. For a while people were content to 
ascribe its success to what were considered its personalities, but, in 
doing so, they forgot that though Lord Beaconsfield might take a 
character or an incident from real life, he never made a slavish 
copy. When his earlier novels first appeared, every character 
was seized upon and appropriated. Coningsby, for example, was 
dealt with by the critics as though it were a portrait gallery of 
contemporary society, and “keys,” each differing from all the 
others, and appropriating each of the dramatis persone, were 
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published before the first edition of the novel was exhausted. 
Similar appropriations of character were made the moment 
Lothair was issued. The Marquis of Bute had lately ended 
his long minority, and had startled society by ‘‘ going over” to 
Rome. Lothair is a young peer of immense wealth, who has just 
completed a long minority, and before the middle of the first 
volume is reached, he is shown under the influence of his guardian, 
‘Cardinal Grandison, and a host of: monsignori. Therefore, argued 
the critics, Lothair must be intended for the Marquis of Bute, and 
Cardinal Grandison must perforce be a photograph of Cardinal 
Manning. Certain accidental circumstances favoured this theory ; 
and the triumph of those who held it was complete when they 
‘discovered, at page 254 of the third volume, a misprint of 
“*Capel”’ for ‘‘Catesby’”’—Monsignore Capel being in 1870 one 
of the most conspicuous personages in London society. Other 
characters were appropriated in the same way, and even the loca- 
lities were identified. It is, however, idle to repeat these tales. 
That there were abundant points of contact between real personages 
and places and the creations of the novelist’s imagination may at 
once be granted, and it may be admitted as well that a host of 
incidents in the book were unquestionably suggested by events in 
the social history of the past decade. But to contend, as has 
been done, that Lothair is a travesty of history for malicious or 
party purposes, is as absurd as it is ungenerous. A great excuse 
for this belief may, however, be found in the conduct of Mr. Gold- 
win Smith—one of the many “coming men ” of the Liberal party 
who have never arrived anywhere—who, finding a certain Oxford 
professor described as ‘‘ a man of advanced opinions on all subjects, 

. unable to profit even by his limited experience of life from 
a restless vanity and overflowing conceit, .... gifted with a 
great command of words which took the form of endless exposition, 
varied by sarcasm and passages of ornate jargon,’’ was weak enough 
to take up the fool’s cap, and fit it to his own head. 

So far, in fact, from deserving this character, Lothair is a novel 
which has a deep and serious meaning and purpose, which, how- 
ever, can only be understood by a reference to the history of the 
ten or twelve years preceding its publication. The years 1860-70 
were times of storm and stress in England. In 1859 the fac- 
titious eagerness of the Liberal Party on the question of reform had 
forced on a dissolution, and displaced the second administration 
of Lord Derby. The results, so far as Europe was concerned, 
were pretty much the same as those which followed the expulsion 
of the Conservative Administration in 1852. That event was, as 
Mr. Cobden ruefully admitted, the cause of the Crimean war; the 
catastrophe of 1859 gave to England six years of Lord Palmer- 
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ston and eight months of Lord Russell, and witnessed the opening 
of that struggle which culminated in the independence of Italy and 
the destruction of the temporal power of the Papacy. When, after 
the death of Palmerston, Lord Russell succeeded to office—though 
hardly to power—he found the Continent in a state of confusion 
which his vacillating and half-hearted intermeddling certainly did 
nothing to banish. Feeling their weakness and loss of touch with 
the constituencies, the Ministry did all in their power to stimulate 
the agitation for a new Reform Bill, on which subject, however, 
there was great apathy amongst the electors—a fact which is 
hardly surprising when the actual attitude of the Whigs upon the 
subject is considered. The result of the elections of 1865 was to 
show that, in spite of the feebleness of Lord Russell, the spirit of 
Palmerston, who notoriously cared nothing for Parliamentary 
Reform, though he was willing enough to use the question as a 
weapon of political warfare, still prevailed in England. Lord 
Palmerston was, however, dead when the seventh Parliament of 
the present reign assembled, and it soon became evident that 
without his leadership his Cabinet must collapse. Lord Derby 
succeeded to office in July, and—as was not the case in 1858—to 
power. It was not, itis true, power without its difficulties and 
drawbacks, but it was great enough to carry through that 
measure of Reform with which Lord Beaconsfield’s name will be 
for ever associated, and in which Lord Derby had assuredly no 
contemptible share. Faction is sometimes, however, stronger than 
statesmanship, and so it proved in this instance. So long as Lord 
Derby retained the Premiership, its ‘“ whisper,” to use Lord 
Russell’s famous phrase, was stilled ; but no sooner had he retired 
in February 1868, to make way for Mr. Disraeli, than it was 
heard once more. On the 5th of March Mr. Disraeli took his 
place as First Minister of the Crown; on the 10th, a discussion 
on Irish affairs was raised by Mr. Maguire, who profited by the 
success of the Fenian conspiracy to paint the condition of ‘‘ the 
inost distressful country the world has ever seen,” in the blackest 
colours. In the course of that debate Mr. Gladstone announced 
his opinion “that in order to the settlement of the question of 
the Irish Church, that Church as a State Church must cease to 
exist.” The change of front was the more remarkable from the 
fact that, on the 9th June 1865, Mr. Gladstone had written a 
letter to Dr. Hannah, the Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond, 
expressing his opinion that the question of the Irish Church was 
totally outside “‘ the range of practical politics.” 

It is unnecessary in this place to go into the detail of the over- 
throw of the administration of 1868, on the famous resolutions 
of the 23rd March—it is sufficient to recall the fact that, by the 
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beginning of December, the Conservative Government was at an 
end. 

Driven thus into seclusion, Lord Beaconsfield meditated for 

eighteen months. One of his friends has told the world of the 
exquisite patience and temper of these days, and of the calmness 
with which, while doing his duty as leader of ‘“ Her Majesty’s 
Opposition,” he refrained from all manifestations of that spirit 
which his opponents might construe into factiousness. Without 
ostentation—without the pretence of retiring from public life— 
he gave himself to literature. Lothair was the result, and, ‘as 
in a glass darkly,” the student may see the opinion of the Tory 
leader on the great questions of the day. In his view, there are 
two great forces ever at work with which the statesman has to 
reckon. One is the Church; the other the Secret Societies. It 
is for those who are outside the influence of both to regulate and 
to control those forces. Lothair is alternately swayed by both. 
In his earlier years, Cardinal Grandison, with his ever-present 
and most potent Monsignori, draws him to the Church. The 
hoarded millions of his long minority are to be devoted to 
the building of a cathedral. Plans and a model are prepared, 
but, before the scheme can be put in execution, Theodora—the 
incarnation of the Secret Societies of Europe—appears on the 
scene, and Lothair, falling under her influence, promises never 
to enter the Roman Church. Which things are an allegory. 
The whole romance is one in fact, and just as Theodora stands 
for the Secret Societies—not that she is, as a certain reviewer 
sapiently remarked, “‘ an Italian revolutionist known among French 
Secret Societies by the name of Mary Anne as their eponymic 
saint’”’—so Corisande represents the sweet reasonableness and 
sound sense of a high-born English lady. She anticipates evil: 
“T know not how itis . . . but I frequently feel that some great 
woe is hanging over our country. ... When I hear of young 
nobles, the natural leaders of the land, going over to the Roman 
Catholic Church, I confess I lose heart and patience. It seems so 
unpatriotic, so effeminate.” In those words Lord Beaconsfield 
himself spoke as plainly as he had done in the now famous 
** Maundy Thursday ” letter of 1867, and in the speeches which 
he made in support of the Public Worship Regulation Act seven 
years later. 

His attitude as regards religion has, in truth, been always mis- 
understood and misrepresented. Associated in early life with the 
* Young England” party, his aspirations were naturally in the 
direction of the more advanced school of Anglicanism. His father, 
Isaac Disraeli, had been a Deist of a somewhat dry and cold type: 
he, in obedience to a natural law, became a sincerely though not 
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ostentatiously religious man. The events of 1840 to 1850, how- 
ever, disappointed him most grievously. Those whom he had 
looked to as the appointed saviours of society—the missionaries 
from whose devotion and whose sense of the lofty mission of the 
Church he had hoped so much, had fallen away from her tradition, 
and, giving themselves up to speculative theology, had passed over 
to Rome. The popular movement in the Church, which he and 
his associates had hoped might be a new Reformation, greater, 
sounder, and more fruitful than the first, fell—to use his own 
words—‘“‘ into the hands of monks and priests,” by whom a blow 
was dealt at the Church of England, under which she still reels. 
During the succeeding years of the century the religious ideas of 
which Coningsby is, in part, an expression, were deepened and 
intensified in the mind of its author, and they were not weakened 
even by his association with the late Lord Cairns, who was a man 
of extraordinary professional and political abilities, but who by 
birth, education, predilection, and especially domestic influences, 
was allied with the narrowest school of English theology. To this 
association may be traced not a little of the religious side of 
Lothair, as well as those ecclesiastical appointments which offended 
so many of the High Church party at the close of Lord Beacons- 
field’s last administration, and converted the entire Ritualistic 
party into supporters of Mr. Gladstone. Nor had Lord Beacons- 
field a less profound distrust of the Secret Societies which 
figure so largely in Lothair, although, curiously enough, he 
uses their machinery for the redemption of his hero from the 
ecclesiastical toils into which he had fallen. At the time of 
the publication of the romance, a great deal of criticism was 
wasted upon the alarmist character of Lord Beaconsfield’s views 
on this subject; and the admirers of Mazzini, Garibaldi, and the 
Italian revolutionists generally, expressed infinite contempt for 
the notion that so “high and holy” a cause as that of Italian 
Unity could ever have been polluted by the association of its 
leaders with Hungarian and Polish conspiracies, with the French 
Commune, and with Irish disaffection. Events have marched 
rapidly since 1870, however, and there are now probably few 
observers of European politics who will not admit, without hesi- 
tation, that the ramifications of the revolutionary system in Europe 
and America were much better appreciated and understood by the 
author of Lothair than by his assailants. 

Endymion stands in a very different position from that which 
is occupied by its predecessor. Lothair is a romance ; Endymion 
a novel of society and of contemporary politics, and as a piece 
of literary art it unquestionably stands on a much higher level 
than the earlier work. The faults of taste which grate upon fas- 
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tidious ears in Lothair are conspicuously absent, while the beauties 
of expression and of epigram, of witty characterization and 
humorous description, are infinitely more numerous. Endymion 
is, in short, the very crown and flower of Lord Beaconsfield’s lite- 
rary life, and quite the most perfect novel that he produced. 
Fifty-four years had elapsed since he startled the world with the 
first instalment of the audacious Vivian Grey. In that prolonged 
period he had lived through a most busy and diversified career, 
both literary and political; he had produced at intervals ten of 
the most successful novels ever given to the public; he had dis- 
tinguished himself as the statesmanlike leader of a great Party in 
Parliament during a period of over thirty years ; he had twice held 
the position of First Minister of the Crown with singular success; 
he had risen from the depths of unpopularity to unrivalled favour 
with his fellow-countrymen; and, finally, he had been rewarded 
not merely with the highest public honours, but with the personal 
friendship of his sovereign, fairly won and modestly carried. After 
such a career, and at the advanced age of seventy-seven, it would 
not have been surprising if Lord Beaconsfield should have found 
his power failing, and if his work should have been wanting in 
freshness. Singularly enough, however, it is precisely by the 
qualities of vigour and freshness that Endymion is chiefly distin- 
guished, though, as has been very justly remarked, “ advancing 
age has mellowed and enriched the style, and has imparted a 
restraint which was the only thing wanting to those earlier 
romances by which Lord Beaconsfield made his reputation.” 

The appearance of the novel was, as on other occasions, the 
signal for a host of ‘‘keys” of the usual personal sort, most of 
which were distinguished by more than common fatuity. Still 
quite enough was drawn from real life to give piquancy to the 
story amongst the votaries of ‘ Society.’’ The real key is, how- 
ever, to be found in the author’s love and reverence for women, 
and cordial recognition of their power and influence in public 
affairs. With them, indeed, his relations throughout his life were 
as fortunate as those of Lord Melbourne were the reverse. His 
sister, Sarah Disraeli, whom some profess to see depicted in the 
fine character of Myra, Endymion’s devoted sister, was throughout 
her life his most attached friend and counsellor, as may be seen in 
the;lately-published volumes of his correspondence with her, though, 
unlike Myra, she did not make a brilliant marriage to secure his 
advancement. Later on his political fortune was assured by the 
generosity of a lady whose anonymity has always been respected, 
though her action has been made the foundation for one of the 
most striking incidents of Endymion, while Mrs. Brydges- Williams, 
of Torquay, who died in 1853, by constituting him her heir, saved 
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him from “‘ that accursed want of pence which vexes public men.” 
From the material point of view, therefore, Lord Beaconsfield had 
ample reason for gratitude to women, but it may be questioned 
whether he ever looked at the matter in that way. The influence 
he was most ready to acknowledge was that commemorated in the 
dedication of Sybil— that of “one whose noble spirit and gentle 
nature ever prompted her to sympathise with suffering. . . . whose 
sweet voice often encouraged, and whose taste and judgment ever 
guided its pages; the most severe of critics—but a perfect wife !” 
Other influences undoubtedly environed him, however, a hundred 
traces of which may be found in these pages; but it is really very 
curious to remark that these influences, with hardly a single excep- 
tion, are feminine. It is always the women who pull the strings ; 
always the men who yield to their leading and guidance. Not, 
indeed, that the men are uninteresting. Lord Rockhampton, the 
Irish peer with a seat in the House of Commons, in whom those 
who profess to be behind the scenes recognize a genial portrait of 
that most bonhomme of statesmen, Lord Palmerston; Simon, Earl of 
Montfort, who resembles not a little the Marquess of Monmouth in 
Coningsby; Waldershare, usually identified with a living Whig states- 
man of exceptional powers ; Sidney Wilton, the modified portrait of 
the late Lord Herbert of Lea; Neuchatel, Lord Hainault, curiously 
like Lord Rothschild in some respects; Prince Florestan and 
Queen Agrippina, who need no identification : all these are charm- 
ing as portraits and interesting as studies; but their action really 
affects the fortunes of the hero in only a secondary degree. 
The text of the book will be found in the nineteenth chapter, where 
Endymion leaves home. His father, the man “ who had claims,” 
had left Hurstley five months before to become Governor-General 
of India, and had returned to his home with a clerkship for his 
son in a second-rate Government office. Endymion is going up 
to London to commence his duties, and his twin-sister consoles 
him with one last speech: ‘‘ Things are dark, and I fancy they 
will be darker ; but brightness will come, somehow or other, to 
you, darling, for you are born for brightness. You will find 
friends in life, and they will be women.” And so it was. Endy- 
mion’s whole life is moulded and governed by feminine influence. 
His mother has, indeed, but little to do with it, save as is implied 
in a certain bizarre and fantastic affection. (Mrs. Ferrars, by the 
way, is a character which curiously indicates how certain types 
dwell in the mind of the creative novelist. Lady Caroline Lamb 
figures in more than one of Lord Beaconsfield’s earlier stories, and, 
if an opinion may be formed from the memoirs of the time, many 
of the most striking points of Mrs. Ferrars’ character are reproduc- 
tions of those of Lady Caroline.) The first influence to which 
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Endymion yields is that of his proud and ambitious sister—a far 
stronger and more remarkably individualized personage than him- 
self. 

He comes up to London and at once succumbs, to a certain 
extent, to the charms of Mrs. Rodney and her beautiful sister 
Imogene. Mrs. Neuchatel and her daughter Adriana next influ- 
ence him, then finally Lady Montfort—‘‘ Berengaria, the Queen of 
Society and the Genius of Whiggism”—who becomes his good 
angel, watches over him and assures his career, first by her 
anonymous gift of a modest competency,* and next by marrying 
him and devoting her unrivalled talent for political intrigue to his 
service. 

. Whilst dwelling upon feminine political influence, however, the 
reader must not omit to notice the way in which the great ques- 
tion of the Church is raised once more in Endymion. As in 
Lothair we had a cardinal whom the outer world persisted in 
imagining to be intended for Cardinal Manning, so in Endymion 
another cardinal is introduced, who is, with just as much and just 
as little reason, believed to stand for Cardinal Newman. Partly 
through his utterances, and partly through the reflections of the 
author in his own proper person, we have a reflection and an 
enforcement of those ecclesiastico-political views, of which we saw 
so much in Lothair. The resemblance is, however, very subtly 
and artistically differentiated. Cardinal Grandison’s great aim 
is to draw Lothair within the pale of his church, and to attain that 
end he shrinks from no intrigue, and from the employment of no 
unworthy means. The reason is not difficult to fathom. Lothair 
is so very glorious a prize that it is worth while to make every 
effort to secure him. With Endymion Ferrars the case is different. 
He is comparatively a very insignificant personage—a mere clerk 
in a public office of no great importance, whose capture would be a 
matter of no particular moment; wherefore Nigel Penruddock 
confines himself to assertions and contentions of a kind which a 
good many of us have heard a good many times, and which, 
curiously enough, are to be heard from the mouths of those whom 
men call “ ’verts,” more often than from members of the ancient 
Catholic families. The keenest and the most far-sighted of the 
ecclesiastical politics of Endymion are to be found, however, not in 
either the character or the utterances of Cardinal Penruddock so 
much as in those of Lord Beaconsfield himself. Take, for example, 


* It should be remarked in this place, however, that from first to last the reader 
is left in amused perplexity as to whether the ‘ scrip receipt for £20,000 Consols, pur- 
chased that morning inthe name of Endymion Ferrars, Esq. ,” was not the gift of Adriana 
after all. It certainly might have been, for Adriana’s affection for Endymion is more 
than hinted at, and to the Neuchatel’s £20,000 was the merest bagatelle. 
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the following from Chapter VI. where he is speaking of Catholic 
Emancipation 

When it was known that the head of the Cabinet, whose colleague had been defeated 
at Clare, was himself about to propose the emancipation of the Roman Catholics, there 
was a thrill throughout the country, but after a time the success of the operation was 
not doubted, and was anticipated as a fresh proof of the irresistible fortune of the 
heroic statesman. There was some popular discontent in the country at the proposal, 
but it was mainly organized and stimulated by the Dissenters and that section of 
Churechmen who most resembled them. The High Church party, the descendants of 
the old connection which had rallied round Sacheverell, had subsided into formalism 
and shrank from any very active co-operation with their evangelical brethren. The 
English Church had no competent leaders among the clergy. The spirit that has 
animated and disturbed our latter times seemed quite dead, and no one anticipated its 
resurrection. The bishops had been selected from college dons, men profoundly igno- 
rant of the condition and of the wants of the country. To have edited a Greek play 
with second-rate success, or to have been the tutor of some considerable patrician, was 
the qualification then deemed desirable and sufficient for an office which at this day 
is at least reserved for eloquence and energy. The social influence of the episcopal 
bench was nothing. A prelate was rarely seen in the saloons of Zenobia. It is since 
the depths of religious thought have been proved, and the influence of woman in the 
spread and sustenance of religious feeling has again been recognized, that fascinating 
and fashionable prelates have become favoured guests in the refined saloons of the 
mighty, and, while apparently indulging in the vanities of the hour, have re-established 
the influence which in old days guided a Matilda or the mother of Constantine. 

There are, it may be, some to whom these matters of the Church 
and the influence of women in politics may seem abstract in 
character, and of but small interest in the present day. To all 
such the third part of Endymion beginning with, say, Chapter 
LXXVIII. may be strongly commended. From the opening of 
that chapter to the end of the book its interest—leaving the mere 
details of the story, some of which are sufficiently extravagant, 
entirely out of the question—culminates. In one focus we have 
a most clear and statesman-like view of the political history of 
England with hints and “bits” of personal interest which there 
is now little possibility of mistaking ; and it is curious to remark 
how, in this year of grace 1887, the lessons of Endymion in 1880 
seem to be forgotten. An example or two may be worth citing. 
Speaking of 1842, when the commercial depression was at least 
as great as it is to-day, the author of Endymion refers to Peel’s 
revision of the tariff, and, in the person of Mr. Neuchatel, says, 
‘“We do not want measures; what we want is a new channel ”’; 
and he goes on to show how neither the revision of the tariff, nor 
the panaceas of the Anti Corn Law League produced the smallest 
effect on the miseries of England until the railway mania covered 
England with a network of iron roads, a point which, it may be 
remarked in passing, was not made for the first time in Hndymion. 
Two or three pages farther on we find that “ the great man ” (Peel) 
“made him (Endymion) friendly and earnest overtures, and 
offered, if he would give his time to business, which, as he was in 
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opposition, would be no great sacrifice, to promote and secure his 
fortune. But Endymion after due reflection declined, though with 
gratitude, these tempting proposals.” On reading such a passage 
as this one is tempted to ask whether a solution may not be found 
here to the mystery which ever hung about Lord Beaconsfield’s 
relations with Peel. On the night of the 15th May 1846, the 
former delivered his bitterest and most successful attack on his 
quondam leader, in the course of which he called him “a burglar 
of others’ intellects,” declared that there was “no statesman 
who had committed political petty larceny on so great a scale,” 
and wound up by calling the Peelites the “political pedlars that 
bought their party in the cheapest market, and sold it in the 
dearest.” Peel’s reply was an unworthy insinuation—it was 
hardly a charge—that Mr. Disraeli was a disappointed candidate 
for office, which brought up the latter with a most indignant denial 
that he had ever applied for office directly or indirectly ; whereupon 
Peel drew in his horns and explained that he had but meant that 
Mr. Disraeli had been mentioned to him as one of those who were 
willing to serve under him. Yet again, we turn over half-a-dozen 
pages and find a very amusing description of Waldershare’s rage at 
having been set aside by his Parliamentary chief—Waldershare 
being at the time an Under-Secretary with a chief in the Upper 
House—followed by this comment :— 

The Minister was wrong. He was not fond of trusting youth, but it is a confidence: 
which should be exercised, particularly in the conduct of a popular assembly. If the 
Under-Secretary had not satisfactorily answered Endymion, which no one had a right 
to assume, for Waldershare was a brilliant man, the Minister could have always 
advanced to the rescue at a fitting time. As it was, he made a personal enemy of one 


who naturally might have ripened into a devoted follower, and who, from his social 
influence, as well as from his political talents, was no despicable foe. 


One last quotation, and we have done with Endymion. The. 
book practically ends, as everybody knows, with the accession of 
Lord Derby to office in 1852. This is how, more than a quarter 


of a century afterwards, Lord Beaconsfield described a scene in 
which he took so great a part :— 


The Whigs tottered on for a year after the rude assault of Lord Penruddock, but 
they were doomed, and the Protectionists were called upon to form an Administration. 
As they had no one in their ranks who had ever been in office except their chief, who 
was in the House of Lords, the affair seemed impossible. The attempt, however, could 
not be avoided. A dozen men, without the slightest experience of official life, had to 
be sworn in as Privy Councillors, before even they could receive the seals and insignia 
of their intended offices. On their knees, according to the constitutional custom, a 
dozen men, all in the act of genuflexion at the same moment, and headed, too, by one 
of the most powerful peers in the country, the Lord of Alnwick Castle himsolf, 
humbled themselves before a female Sovereign, who looked serene and imperturbable 
before a spectacle never seen before, and which, in all probability, will never be soen 
again. Out of this band a gentleman, without any official experience whatever, was not 
only placed in the Cabinet, but was absolutely required to become the Leader of the 
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‘House of Commons, which had never occurred before except in the instance of Mr. 
Pitt in 1782. 

It is not, however, necessary to write what is commonly called 
a “review” of either Lothair or Endymion. What does seem 
mecessary is to point out the real character and meaning of 
both works—matters which seem to have been somewhat strangely 
lost sight of in the period which has elapsed since the death of 
their author. If they are properly understood, both equally 
deserve to be studied, and studied together. If this be done, it 
will, I think, be seen that the mottoes on the title-pages may well 
be regarded as interchangeable. Both show the world, when 
properly regarded, Quicquid agunt homines, and of both it may 
be said, Nosse omnia haec salus est adolescentulis. 


Francis Hircuman. 
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‘THE RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 


For close on five-and-twenty years the constitution of the Indian 
army has been subjected to the most hostile criticisms. It is 
asserted, on the one hand, that it combines the most extravagant 
expenditure with the minimum of efficiency ; whilst its supporters 
—and they are few in number—maintain that it has stood the 
test of one large, and some twelve or fifteen minor campaigns, 
without any glaring failure. That there are weak, and very many 
weak, points in the organization of that army, few can deny ; and 
the announcement that the visit of Sir Frederick Roberts to Eng- 
land was for the express purpose of conferring with the Secretary 
‘of State and with the Council on the subject of the necessary 
reforms, was hailed with universal satisfaction. There are many 
points which demand searching attention. The strengthening of 
the British forces in India, the construction of defensive works on 
the North-West Frontier, the redistribution of our permanent 
garrisons, the reduction of an extravagant pension list, all call for 
reform; but first and foremost, the re-organization of the native 
army is the one great question with which the authorities have to 
grapple. Fortunately, Sir Frederick is a soldier- of ability, wide 
‘war experience, and sound common sense ; he has on his staff men 
of sterling merit, men who have seen the native soldiery in modern 
campaigns, and who realise the extreme frailty of the machinery 
which supplies the motive power to our sepoy regiments. 

In discussing these reforms it is necessary to bear in mind the 
many duties which the Indian army is called upon to perform. 

First. It has to maintain order in a country with a population 
exceeding two hundred and fifty million souls, and embracing an 
area of a million and a half square miles; a country in which, for 
the greater part of the year, military movements are difficult, 
and in which military communications are still gravely pre- 
carious. 

Secondly. It has to stand ready to guard against the possible 
outbreak on the part of the independent princes, whose armies 
number close on four hundred thousand men. 

Thirdly. It has to defend a land frontier several thousand miles 
in extent, threatened now by:the advance of a powerful civilized 
army, and to defend seaports the trade of which exceeds £140,000,000 
per annum. 
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Fourthly. It has to be prepared to furnish contingents for any 
foreign expedition in which Great Britain may be engaged, as well 
as to undertake the sole conduct of wars outside the immediate 
limits of the Indian Empire. Thus during the present century 
the Indian army has been employed thrice in Egypt; it undertook 
the reduction of Bourbon, Rodriguez, the Mauritius, and Java; it 
has twice despatched divisions to China; its regiments have fought 
in Persia and Burmah, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and in 
Abyssinia ; whilst in 1878 the division which Lord Beaconsfield 
ordered to Malta performed a great political service. 

Unfortunately, owing to that spirit of false economy which suc- 
cessive Ministers, irrespective of party, introduce into the manage- 
ment of our naval and military affairs, we have seen the Anglo- 
Indian army steadily diminish in numbers since the great wave 
of rebellion swept over the country in 1857. Immediately after 
the Mutiny we maintained in India an army of 108,000 British 
and 200,000 native soldiers ; but when the large bodies of muti- 
neers had been chastised and dispersed, the feeling of security 
returned, and gradually, year by year, the strength of our forces 
has been reduced, until now there are but 52,000 British and 
125,000 native soldiers in the country. 

Since the year 1861, when the last remnants of the European 
portion of the Company’s army were transferred to the Crown, 
and the White Mutiny quelled by the stern determination of Lord 
Clyde, all the British troops in India have been furnished by the 
regular army. They are periodically relieved from home, and, as 
regards organization and discipline, are on the same footing as 
Her Majesty’s troops elsewhere. Consequently they need but 
passing notice. 

The British element in India is thus composed :— 

Artillery—10 horse batteries, 44 field batteries, 4 heavy bat- 
teries, 9 mountain batteries, 15 garrison batteries ; 9 regiments of 
cavalry, 49 regiments of infantry; and the established strength of 
these forces is laid down at— 


Total. 
N.C.0.8 
Officers. Horses. 
and en. Officers. Horses. 
10 Batteries Horse Artillery 5 167 178 50 1,670 | 1,780 
4 as Field Fe 5 157 110 220 6,908 | 4,840 
4 “ Heavy ‘ 5 95 5 20 380 20 
9 * Mountain ,, 5 94 5 45 846 45 
15 Garrison ,, 5 115 75 1,725 
9 Regiments Cavalry 22 454 396 198 4,086 | 3,564 
49 ea Infantry 28 884 — |1,872 43,316 — 
Total ° -| — —_— — |1,980 | 58,931 | 10,249 


It is, however, notorious that regiments and batteries are never 
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kept up to their full establishment, and it recently transpired, from 
‘an answer made by Lord Hartington in the House of Commons, 
that the British army in India was some 6,000 men short of its 
-establishment. 

The native element consists of :— 

Artillery—4 field batteries, 4 mountain batteries, 1 garrison bat- 
‘tery; 388 regiments of cavalry, 125 regiments of infantry: the 
establishment of the above being laid down at— 


tablishment. ‘Total, 
lala ie | 
17 Regiments of Bengal Cavalry| 8 | 13 | 537 | 558 | 1386 | 221] 9,129 | 9,466 
4 Regiments Madras Cavalry .| 8 | 13 | 537 | 558 32 52 2,148 | 2,232 
6 Regiments of Bombay Cavalry | 8 | 13 | 537 | 558 48 78 | 3,222 | 3,348 
4 Regiments Punjab Cavalry .| 8 | 13 | 537 | 558 32 52 | 2,148 | 2,232 
1 Cavalry Corps of Guides 4|) 9 | 328 | 341 4 9 328 341 
2 Regts. Central India Horse .| 6 | 13 | 480 | 499 12 26 960 998 
4 Regts. Hydrabad Contingent | 4 | 14 | 587 | 555 16 56 2,148 | 2,220 
1 Deoli Irregular Force . 1| 4 {| 160 | 165 1 4 160 165 
1 Erinpurah Irregular Force .| 1] 4 | 160 | 165 1 4 160 165 
1 Viceroy’s Body-Guard 2| 3/114/ 119 2 3 114 119 
4 Punjaub Mountain Batteries.| 3 {| 2 | 164) — 12 8 656 
4 Field Batteries (Hydrabad| 2} 2/128; — 8 | 8 512 
Contingent, Bombay Moun- 
tain Batteries). | 
1 Punjaub Garrison Battery 1} 2) 73) — 1 | 2 73 — 
44 Battalions Bengal Infantry .| 8 | 16 | 816 352 | 352! 704 35,904 
32 Battalions Madras Infantry .| 8 | 16 | 816 | 256 | 256 | B12 26,112 — 
25 Battalions Bombay Infantry.| 8 | 16 | 816 — | 200) 400) 20, — 
il Punjaub Frontier} 8 | 16 | 816 — 88 176 8,976 
orce. 
1 Infantry Corps of Guides 816 — 5 16 816 
1 Malwa Bheel Corps’. 3) 16 | 598, — 3 16 598 
1 Bhopal Battalion . 4| 20/922 — 4 20 922 _ 
1 Infantry Deoli Force 2/16) 696 — 2 16 696 
»  Erinpurah Force — 2 16 696 
1 Meywar Bheel Corps 4/16) 69 — 4 16 696 
1 Merwara Battalion -| 16) 696; — 3 16 696 
6 Battalions Hydrabad Con-| 4/16, 741 — 24, 96 4,446 _ 
tingent. 
Total — — /1,248 | 2,527 | 122,219 


There are certain points in connection with the executive 
control of this large force which need careful elucidation, tending 
as they do to weaken the bonds of discipline, and to sap the 
efficiency of the army. It is well known that there is a 
Commander-in-Chief in India, as well as two officers junior to him 
in rank, and to a certain extent independent of him in power, 
who exercise the office of Commanders-in-Chief in Madras and 
Bombay; but it is not so generally known that 11 regiments of 
native cavalry, all the native artillery, and 24 battalions of 
infantry have no connection whatever with any high military 
authority. In fact, in India there are a multitude of commanders. 

First, we have the Commander-in-Chief in India, who nominally 
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commands the whole army, but who is powerless to issue directions 

to the armies of Madras and Bombay, except such as affect the 
discipline of British troops. This officer is ex oficio an Extra- 
ordinary Member of the Viceroy’s Council. 

Next we have the Commanders-in-Chief of Madras and Bombay, 
who exercise their commands, so far as native troops are concerned, 
under the Government of their Presidencies; and so far as the 
discipline of British troops, under the direction of the Commander- 
in-Chief in India. 

3. Then we have the Punjaub Frontier Force ; a compact, well- 
disciplined body of men—perhaps the finest Oriental troops in the 
world—which is immediately under the orders of the Punjaub 
Government, though the patronage is in the hands of the Viceroy. 
It is commanded by a brigadier-general, with an assistant adjutant- 
general as his staff officer. 

4. The Hydrabad Contingent is similarly situated. It is sup- 
ported by funds furnished by the Nizam, and as a rule it serves 
only within his dominions. It is commanded by a brigadier- 
general, who is under the orders of the Resident at Hydrabad; but 
as regards patronage, the force is under the Viceroy. 

5. The Governor-General’s Agent in Central India is virtually 
the commander-in-chief of the Central India Horse, the Malwa 
Bheel Corps, and the Bhopal Battalion, but he in his turn has to 
report to the Secretary of the Foreign Department. 

6. In Rajputana we find the Deoli and Erinpura Irregular Force, 
with the Meywar Bheel Corps, under the orders of the Governor- 
General’s Agent. 

A system which removes one-fifth of the entire military forces of 
the Empire from the control of the military Commander-in-Chief, 
must surely be a pernicious one. Would His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge care to assume the responsibility for the 
efficiency of the British army, if the troops serving in Ireland and 
Scotland were entirely removed from his control and placed under 
the orders of the Lord-Lieutenant and of the Secretary of State 
for Scotland? Yet such is virtually the case in India, where 
a complete army corps exists which owns no allegiance to the 
head of the army. 

Under the Commander-in-Chief, besides the personal staff, which 
consists of a military secretary, Persian interpreter, aide-de-camp, 
and surgeon, is a strong staff comprising the Adjutant-General, 
Quartermaster-General, and Judge-Advocate-General, with their 
numerous subordinates; an inspector-general of artillery, officers 
of garrison and of musketry instruction. Similar staffs, though 
on a smaller scale, are attached to the Commanders-in-Chief of 
Madras and Bombay. 
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As a rule, the administrative department of the army are not 
subordinate to the Commander-in-Chief; and in order to check his 
aspirations towards the improvement of the troops, and to thwart 
any inclination he may have to indulge in expenditure, the Viceroy 
_is furnished with a Military Member of Council, a Military Secre- 
tary, with his deputy and assistants. The main business of these 
Officials appears to be to veto every proposition advanced by a 
Commander-in-Chief, and to keep up continual friction between the 
chief of the State and the head of the army. The Ordnance, 
Commissariat, Clothing, Remount, and Military Accounts depart- 
ments are, under the Government of India, removed from all 
control of the Commander-in-Chief. 

It is true that the Viceroy of India, like Her Majesty the Queen, 
is virtually head of the army, and it is probable that in matters of 
grave military moment he would afford such aid to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as to mitigate the inconveniences otherwise found 
in the restriction of that officer’s powers; but we must remember 
that there have been Viceroys who have acted in military affairs in 
direct antagonism to the representation of the Commander-in- 
Chief. The abolition of the Presidency commands and the welding 
of all the military force in India into one homogeneous whole under 
one commander-in-chief, will be a great step towards securing 
greater efficiency in the Indian army. We shall then have one 
series of army regulations holding sway from Peshawur to Cape 
Comorin. Petty jealousies will be forgotten, petty rivalries will 
cease, the Madrassee will be looked upon with as much favour as 
the Punjaubee, and the honours of sharing in campaigns not be 
limited to favoured regiments. 

But there are other and graver reforms which Sir Frederick 
Roberts has to face, and which have already claimed his attention. 
A permanent and very substantial increase in the number of 
British officers with native corps, and the maintenance of a close 
connection between these officers and their regiments ; the 
improvement in the status and position of native officers; the 
amelioration of the condition of the rank and file; the formation of 
an army reserve; the opening up to pensioners suitable civil 
employment; the elimination from the army of those regiments 
composed of non-fighting classes; and the relegation to the Civil 
Lists of that unwieldy army of amateur soldiers who oust the 
eovenanted civilians from their legitimate appointments, and then 
fall back on the military budget for their easily earned “‘ off 
reckonings.” 

The question of officering native regiments has been discussed 
ad nauseam. With the exception of one or two able men who quote 
the gallant deeds of the Punjaub Frontier Force, and of the 
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financial wire-pullers of the army, every Indian soldier of note, 
and we believe all regimental officers without exception, are in 
favour of the permanent posting of officers to regiments, and of 
the number of British officers being very considerably increased. 
As a general principle it may be accepted that troops and com- 
panies are commanded by native officers, squadrons and half 
battalions being tactically and administratively commanded by 
Englishmen, the number of British officers to a regiment being 
eight ; and that, be it minded, includes commanding officer, adju- 
tant, quartermaster, and paymaster. Admirable soldiers and 
gallant men, as many of our native officers are, we may take it as 
a broad rule that under the present system they are too old for 
their work, and neither in military education nor in promptness 
of execution are they fit substitutes for English gentlemen. The 
upholders of the present régime ignore the terrible losses sustained 
by regiments under modern conditions of warfare, and they forget 
that prior to the Mutiny, and under its old organization, the 
Punjaub Frontier Force never saw any serious fighting. In the 
Bozdavi and Mahsood Vaziri affairs, the two most sanguinary cam- 
paigns in which it was engaged under the old conditions, the 
casualties in officers per regiment were represented by some minute 
decimal : in the latter campaign one officer was killed, in the former 
not one. In the mutinies and at Umbeyla, when the losses in 
officers were undoubtedly heavy, large reserves were available 
whence fresh men were freely drawn. In Abyssinia Lord Napier, 
an officer peculiarly well acquainted with the doings of the Frontier 
Force, and equally alive to the defects as he is to the merits of the 
irregular system, was careful to insist on the total number of 
officers with regiments of the Expeditionary Force being increased 
to ten. Fortunately the campaign was a bloodless one, and so corps, 
even under this favourable organization, were never really tested. 
In the last Afghan war the present system broke down fatally. A 
regiment of Punjaub Infantry, within a week of the opening of the 
campaign, found itself commanded by a subaltern; this gallant 
youngster, a veritable Pooh-bah, filling the functions of com- 
mandant, adjutant, quartermaster—commander of two half batta- 
lions, and two-wing subaltern at one and the same time. In the 
recent expedition to Suakim we have two notable instances of the 
rottenness of the present system. The 9th Bengal Lancers left 
Bombay with a strength of two lieutenant-colonels, a major, three 
captains and three subalterns, a third lieutenant-colonel being left 
in command of the Depét Troop in India. In the engagement of 
the 20th March, Major Robertson was severely wounded and 
invalided home; within a week one captain and two subalterns 
were sent on board the hospital ship as unfit for duty. On the 
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application of the commanding officer, who found his regiment 
dangerously crippled for want of British officers, Sir Gerald Graham 
sanctioned the transfer of a subaltern from the Transport Depart- 
ment ; but the Indian Government refused to confirm the appoint- 
ment, and then at a most critical period of the campaign the 
regiment was left with five English officers including the com- 
mandant and his adjutant. Coulda corps thus situated be expected 
to face one officered on the model of European regiments? The 
state of the 17th Bengal Infantry was even worse. It sailed from 
Bombay under the temporary command of an officer who unfortu- 
nately had not only never seen any war service, but who was also 
fresh to command. As second in command a strange officer was 
brought in; he too had seen no war service. In addition to these 
there were four other officers of varying calibre. At the affair of 
MeNeill’s zareeba, the commandant was killed, a second officer 
badly wounded, a third had already been struck down with enteric 
fever, and two others were hors de combat from other causes. The 
regiment consequently was reduced to such a condition that Sir 
Gerald Graham was compelled to relegate it to garrison duty ; and 
the General commanding the Indian Contingent forced to telegraph 
to India for a new commandant and new second in command, none 
of the regimental officers being deemed eligible for advancement. 
Facts like these speak for themselves, they point in unmistakable 
terms to the inefficiency of our native regiments, and we trust that 
no plausible reasons of false economy will stand in the way of the 
completion of the most necessary measure. The regiments of our 
Indian army must be placed on a footing to enable them to cope 
successfully with those of any European nation they may be called 
upon to meet. 

The evil of shifting officers from regiment to regiment is one 
which will to a great extent be obviated by the proposed linking of 
battalions. Hitherto officers have been hunted from corps to corps 
to the detriment of discipline, and at great expense both to the 
State and to the individual. To cite one instance. In the Perak 
expedition of 1875, Captain C served with a Goorkha battalion, 
he having previously served many years with a corps recruited in 
Oude. The Afghan war of 1878 saw him in a regiment of high- 
class Punjaubees; thence he was transferred to one of low-class 
Mugbees ; and now he is in commend of acrack Sikh corps. How is 
it possible for this officer to have mastered the idiosyncrasies of 
five different races, or even their dialects, in ten short years ? 

When it is realised that no native of India can rise to higher 
rank in the army than that of company or troop commander, we 
can scarcely express surprise at the difficulty experienced in in- 
ducing good men to enter the service. Until Lord Napier of 
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Magdala offered commissions to young men of good family, the 
' only means of obtaining advancement to the higher grades was 
by enlistment, followed by a patient period of probation in the 
[ ranks, extending, more often than not, to twenty years. In the 
: old sepoy regiments, promotion was almost invariably given by 
seniority. Selection was practically unknown; and so long as 
officers brought up in the old school retained command of native 
| regiments, the old system of promotion held sway. Now matters 
are advancing, it is not always the senior private who is promoted 
corporal, or the senior sergeant given his commission. Still, even 
| now, the native officers are, as a rule, far too old for their work.. 
According to the regulations in force in the British forces, we place 
captains on the retired list on attaining the age of forty-two years, 
in the native army no such rule holds good ; indeed, there are few 
company commanders who do not exceed this age. Taking up a 
Bengal Army List, we find that there are twenty-three troop or 
company commanders, and forty-eight subalterns who have upwards 
of thirty-five years’ service, whilst 1,169 company officers have 
served more than twenty years. These native gentlemen, who 

have all performed long, faithful, and gallant service, have reached 
the summit of their ambition; nothing remains for them but the 
obscurity of the pension list in their own villages. There they are 

at the beck and call of every civilian underling ; and if they emerge 

from their retirement to present their “‘ nuzzur” at the durbar of 

a passing Governor, they find their chairs placed below those of 
| the meanest official in civil employ. When we say that there is 
no future for a native officer beyond the command of a troop or 
company, we are not quite within the mark, for six of these gentle- 
men, out of a total, be it minded, of 2,500, find employment as 
aides-de-camp to the Viceroy, Governors, and Commanders-in- 
Chief of the three Presidencies, and one is now employed as 
Political Officer at Cabul. There is no valid reason why these 
appointments should not be extended to the staffs of all divisional and 
brigade commanders, and even to officers commanding those stations 
where British staff officers are sanctioned. During the Soudan cam- 
paign Sir Henry Ewart, who was commanding the cavalry brigade, 
had a native officer of Hodson’s Horse attached to his staff in an 
honorary capacity ; and we feel sure the Indian Contingent would 
have appreciated the compliment if Sir Gerald Graham and Sir 
John Hudson had conferred similar rank on members of that 
gallant Contingent which did so much for the mother country on 
the shores of the Red Sea. There may be political reasons which 
have determined the Indian authorities to limit the status of the 
native soldiery ; but so long as a native is permitted to sit in the 
High Court of Calcutta, or to wield undisputed judicial authority 
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in a district, it seems an act of injustice that the man who gives: 
his life for his Queen should always be subordinate to the last 
joined British subaltern attached to his regiment. We feel con- 
vinced that no harm, and very much good, could be done by 
attaching a native aide-de-camp to the staff of every general officer 
in India, as well as to station commanders. These officers might 
be supernumerary in their regiments, and granted an additional 
pension and some step of honorary rank on retirement. 

When we realise the extent to which Russia utilizes the services 
of the natives of those countries over which she holds sway; when 
we consider the tactical and strategical skill displayed in recent 
wars by orientals; the question forces itself upon us whether we 
are not wasting the material at our disposal by thus cramping the 
energies and restricting the services of our native officers. By 
opening up a wider career, we might induce well-educated men of 
good families to enter the army; and as these men in a war with 
Russia would ofttimes find themselves opposed to Cossack regiments: 
officered entirely by orientals, there is no reason why we need fear 
that those in the Anglo-Indian army would prove the worse leaders. 
Tergoukassoff, the one Russian general in the Armenian campaign 
of 1877 who showed tactical skill of a high order, was an Arme- 
nian born and bred; Lazareff, who executed the trying flank 
march round Moukhtar Pasha’s flank at the Aladja Dagh, was of 
the same nationality; Osman and Moukhtar, the two Turkish 
leaders on whom the Sultan bestowed the title of Ghazi in recog- 
nition of their skill and gallantry, were not one whit more highly 
educated than the high-class native of India, and possess no higher 
military talent than did Tantia Topee, or the Afghan leader who 
drove Roberts into the entrenchments of Sherpore. It is true 
that the oriental does not look for the same high state of efficiency 
as the European, and that, were we to permit regiments to be 
officered entirely by native gentlemen, we should have to rest 
content with a lesser degree of smartness than we at present de-. 
mand; but there is no reason to suppose that these men would 
not fight well, and would not perform the duties of irregular 
cavalry as well as regiments similarly officered in the Czar’s 
service. The Indian army, as at present constituted, holds out no 
career to an educated native, and though the raising of a few corps. 
officered entirely by native gentlemen would afford employment to. 
but a few score out of the many thousands fitted for such work, 
it would undoubtedly show our fellow subjects that their loyalty 
is appreciated, and that we look to them to assist us in maintain- 
ing inviolate the Indian Empire. There are, it must be confessed, 
many difficulties in the way, but they are difficulties to be over- 
come with tact and forbearance, and which, when overcome, would 
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tend not merely to the strengthening, in an economical manner, of 
our Indian forces, but to the knitting together in one common field 
of action of the two races, and to the satisfying of the legitimate 
aspirations of the descendants of warrior princes. We might, in 
this way, utilize the services of several thousands of men now en- 
rolled in that vast body known as the Armies of the Native States 
of India, and, by diplomatic pressure, induce the semi-independent 
princes to disband by far the greater portion of the rabble which 
recent writers have magnified into armies. Of the force of the 
minor chiefs no notice need be taken, but I believe no difficulty 
would be experienced in inducing the Guikwar of Baroda, the 
Begum of Bhopal, the Maharajahs of Bhurtpore, Scindiah, the 
Nizam, Holkar, Jodhpore, Jaipore, Kashmere, Udipore, and the 
Sikh chieftains, to raise each a regiment of cavalry, and one or 
more battalions of infantry, for general service in Hindostan. 
Honorary rank in the British army might be conferred on the 
officers, who, it must be understood, would never exercise any 
command over British troops ; and the whole expenditure attendant 
on arming, equipping, and maintaining the corps would be borne 
by the Imperial Exchequer. A healthy rivalry would thus be 
created between the various States; and their armies, instead of 
beingflooked on as a source of danger, would be considered a serious 
acquisition to our fighting strength. 

Many reasons may be advanced to account for the difficulty 
experienced in raising the new regiments in India. The in- 
adequacy of the pay, the lack of prospects of advancement in the 
service, parsimonious treatment of soldiers and of their families 
when the bread-winner is on active service, difficulties thrown in 
the way of drawing pensions, utter neglect of old soldiers, and 
more especially of native officers when on the pension list. All 
these are questions which will have to be taken into consideration 
by Sir Frederick Roberts and by his advisers when drawing up a 
scheme for the re-organization. He will, without doubt, meet with 
severe opposition from the hands of the Military Member of 
Council and his financial assistants, but the evil is one which 
requires drastic remedies. The treatment of the sepoy in the 
Soudan has done much to disseminate discontent. It will need all 
Sir Frederick’s great popularity to remove all cause for grievance. 
We may instance one or two cases which have come under personal 
notice. On the departure of the Indian Contingent for Suakim, an 
order was published sanctioning the issue of free rations to all 
camp-followers, and increasing their pay by fifty per cent. ; fighting- 
men, on the contrary, were required as in times of peace to feed 
themselves, and their pay remained unaltered: thus the followers 
received higher wages than the soldier. It was unfortunate that 
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the 9th Bengal Cavalry when despatched to Malta should have- 
received pay in sovereigns, which on return to Bombay they sold 
at twelve and a half rupees, whilst at Suakim they were paid 
in rupees,|Jwhich there were at the nominal value of about one 
shilling and seven pence. 

The formation of a native reserve and the opening up of civil 
employment to pensioners are subjects which have already received 
Sir Donald Stewart’s careful consideration; and we believe that, 
thanks to the energy and ability displayed by his late military 
secretary, schemes have been drawn up which only require final 
sanction. The question, of all others, which demands immediate 
attention, is the elimination from the army of those regiments on 
which no dependence can be placed in the heat of an engagement. 
The subject is one of some delicacy, but we have Hodson’s word 
that the old Pandy did not face the Sikh with much heroism in 
the Punjaub campaigns, and in the last Afghan war we saw a Sikh 
regiment sent up from Calcutta to the Khyber, passing en route 
many Poorbeah corps which could have reached the point, had the 
Commander-in-Chief been so minded, far more quickly. Roberts 
chose none but up-country battalions for the force he took down 
from Cabul to Candahar, and Sir Donald Stewart in his equally 
successful, but less famous march from Candahar to Cabul, followed 
the same plan. The unfortunate mishap at McNeill’s zareeba has 
not done much to rehabilitate the Oudh sepoy in the eyes of the 
Indian officer. More than once the remark was heard at Suakim, 
“It’s little short of murder expecting a fellow to serve with those 
men.” 

I am by no means desirous of seeing the Indian army recruited 
from one class. There are fighting men enough and to spare in 
the peninsula of Hindustan for all our needs. The addition of 
five Goorkha battalions to the army gives us half an army corps 
second to none in the world, and if we drew 30,000 from the 
500,000 Sikh adults in the Punjaub, instead of the 15,000 now in 
the ranks, we should be strengthening our force to a marvellous 
extent. There are other clans in Northern India ; hardy, gallant 
men, who, were proper inducements held out, would be willing 
enough to replace the riff-raff of which too many regiments are 
composed. The sturdy Khuttuk from the Kohat district, the 
Punjaubee Mahomedans from Jhelum and the Salt Range, the 
Dogra from Kagra, are amenable to discipline. Loyal under 
the greatest privations, endowed with great marching powers; 
possessing, indeed, all the qualities of a good soldiery. Farther 
south we have the mountaineers of Beloochistan, men from 
Rajputana and the Deccan, all worthy to stand side by side with 
our own British troops in time of battle. From these and other 
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fighting classes we have drawn too few recruits. Hitherto the 
honours of campaigning have been confined to a select few; 
henceforth every regiment in the three Presidencies must be called 
upon to do its fair share, and this can only be accomplished by 
greater care in recruiting and greater care in officering the Indian 
army. The first can be accomplished by a little loosening of the 
purse-strings of the Empire ; and as the money thus spent goes to 
the pockets of the native, but little harm can be done. The second 
will demand a thorough change in the system of promotion in 
India. The plethora of field officers must be removed, individual 
interests must be sacrificed to State necessities, the pension lists 
must be modified, and none but soldiers pure and simple be borne 
on the rolls of the army. It certainly seems anomalous that the 
military budget should be held responsible for the pensions of the 
860 military officers in civil employ; and more than anomalous 
that whereas the covenanted civilian finds four per cent. of his pay 
deducted as a contribution towards his pension fund, the soldier- 
civilian holding a like appointment escapes all deduction, and 
finally retires with high military rank and a maximum pension 
larger than that of his less fortunate brother. If the pensions of 
these military civilians were eliminated from the military budget, 
the reforms necessary to place our Indian army on a thoroughly 


efficient footing could be carried out without the additional 
expenditure of a single sixpence. 


C. B. Norman. 


A FRENCH CRITIC ON VICTOR HUGO. 


Many a poet, painter, sculptor, and musician has had to pay dearly 

for the indiscriminate encomiums of his admirers. Indeed, they 
who minister to what beautifies our life are, by the very enthu- 
siasm their art inspires, more subject than other human beings 
to the form of punishment attendant on exaggerated praise. We 
accept the services of those who are merely useful to mankind 
with less discussion. Deeds of heroism, practical scientific results, 
triumphs of industry and patience, need no apology, and provoke 
no detraction. We are content to benefit by them; and the debt 
we owe to the soldier, the discoverer, or the worker, is not dis- 
counted by the jealousies of rival schools and jarring sects. So 
narrow is the sectarian’s vision, that to extol one type of excel- 
lence is very often to offend the susceptibilities of another: your 
praise of Wordsworth may exasperate the lover of Keats and 
Shelley; your delight in Mozart may ruffle the equanimity of a 
Wagnerian. Alas for the dignity of art and of its priesthood that 
it should be so! The chief sufferer in an esthetic squabble is the 
very person who has the greatest claim on our forbearance and 
our reverence. Between two wrangling schools an idol may fall to 
the ground, and the idol frequently breaks its neck, not from any 
fault of its own, but in expiation of the fanaticism of its votaries, 
and because exaggeration is one of those evils that carry their own 
antidote. Probably the explanation of this fact is to be found in 
the constitution of the human nature itself, in which the love of 
justice is inherent. Exaggerated praise is a more aggressive form 
of injustice even than exaggerated blame; hence the swiftness of 
the attendant reaction. 

No poet, ancient or modern, has had more indiscriminate praise 
lavished on him than Victor Hugo, even in France, the classic land 
of criticism. But, despite Goethe’s dictum that a poet must neces- 
sarily end by becoming a critic, France is still what she was in the 
days of Dryden, as much superior to England in criticism as she 
is inferior in poetry. Therefore the praise lavished on him has 
never so outrun all measure in his own country as it has among 
those foreign disciples who habitually speak of him as that 
“dearest and most mighty master.” Their peans have rung as a 
war cry, have reached paroxysms of ecstatic fury, and have de- 
generated into spasmodic rapture and delirious raving. The 
writers of this school have never attempted to draw any distinction 
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between the merits of Victor Hugo as a lyric poet, a satirist, a 
dramatist, a politician, or a moralist ; they have taken no heed of 
his dawn, of the distance between his rise and his zenith, of the 
decline of his power, and of the darkening shadows of his long 
decadence. Such criticism would have found no listeners in 
France, where its originators would have been looked upon as 
fitting candidates for M. Charcot’s ministrations ; while in England 
zeal has so far overstepped the mark, that it has deterred many 
from seeking to discover for themselves the real quality of the 
genius, used as the pretext of so much rodomontade. 

Must not he to whom such altars were raised (people not un- 
naturally asked themselves) be a false god? and to justify this 
question we have only to recall some of the raptures to which we 
have referred. Were it not for the sincerity for which we willingly 
give it credit, it might appear to us that the gush of this school 
has sought to exalt the very failings of its chief in sheer defence 
of its own defects, so pertinaciously have his weakest points been 
held up for our admiration. When we are told that “if the sense 
of stupefaction could become one with the sense of rapture, and find 
for itself utterance, or make for itself expression in words where 
judicial comment should be summed up and swallowed up in 
spiritual thanksgiving, this would be the mood and this the 
method in which, if in any, we might without over-much misgiving 
undertake at the present date to approach the work and the name 
of Victor Hugo,”—the date being the 80th year of the poet's life, 
and the poem La Réligion et les Réligions—we are perforce reminded 
that this is one of those monuments of his decadence over which 
time, with a more reverent hand than his reviewers’, must in due 
course draw aveil. Personally, the deference inspired by our grati- 
tude to the poet to whom we owe the Odes et Ballades, the Légende 
des Siécles, and the Chdtimens, would almost make us wish, for love 
of his memory, that this time were come, were it not that we should 
no longer be here ourselves. Fortunately, thanks to M. Renan, a 
vision has been vouchsafed to us of Victor Hugo’s reception by his 
peers and predecessors on his arrival at the Elysian Fields. 

Therefore we take comfort in the reflection that in that place the 
wicked must perforce cease not only from troubling but from twad- 
dling, and that no blasphemer may trouble its august repose by 
praise bearing a provoking family likeness to his twin-brother, 
derision. When, further, we are told that ‘‘the very shadow of © 
this man’s presence is a sunbeam of very light indeed,” are we 
not irresistibly reminded that, although France has basked in those 
sunbeams for nearly threescore years, she has not been so blinded 
by them as to mistake the one for the other, the shadow for either 
the sunbeam or the substance ? 
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It is, therefore, with no small measure of relief that, in turning 
over the pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes, unquestionably the 
first magazine of the age, an oracle worthy (to borrow Victor Hugo’s 
phraseology) of the “ capital of the world,” that we light upon the 
calm, dispassionate, and yet adequate comment of one of its most 
distinguished ornaments, M. Ferdinand Brunetiére. M. Brunetiére 
is pre-eminent among his contemporaries by right of erudition, and 
an acumen that lends a singular authority to his judgment. He is 
not only a competent critic of whatever subject he tackles, but his 
writing, in its vigorous seventeenth-century form, never fails to 
give us the impression of a width of vision peculiar to the scholar 
who has drunk deep of the knowledge of all nations and epochs. 
There appears to be no terra incognita in the field of his researches ; 
he is not merely an admirable judge of whatever he discusses, but 
of anything to which he or his reader may choose to compare the 
subject of his discussion. It may well be said of him that he not 
only knows his own ground thoroughly, but all his surroundings, 
and that he is neither the dupe of men or of words, of fashions or 
of reputations; he goes straight to the heart of things, without 
respect of persons or circumstances; and it is this master critic 
who says of Victor Hugo, thereby indicating the limits of his 
genius, “ Victor Hugo fut un génie lyrique.” 

Verily, his is lyric genius; the harmony of his verse is more 
complex and more scholarly, besides being profounder and more 
resonant, than the mellifluous music of Lamartine, or the sponta- 
neous sweetness of Musset. The French language does not boast 
finer imagery, clothed in more perfect verse. The powerful, but 
uncurbed phraseology, to which his followers have raised altars, 
and hailed with hymns of praise as the one essential gift of 
the poet, erring therein but in one word (for poet read verse- 
maker), vitalized his rhymes. It invested them, for French- 
speaking peoples, with a measure of delight as unparalleled as it 
was unusual and surprising. A wit once said of his rhyme, that 
‘the greater its perfection, the greater was the surprise of the two. 
words forming it, to find themselves brought together.” None 
but he have rhymed with so felicitous daring, neither has any 
other lent such vitality to the most common-place rhymes, or 
taken such note of the mysterious links between sounds and ideas. 

As an instance of melodious verse, our commentator quotes the 
following lines : 


La borne du chemin qui vit des jours sans nombre. 
Ou jadis pour m’attendre elle aimait a s’asseoir 
S’est usée en heurtant, lorsque la route est sombre, 

_ Les grands chars gémissans qui reviennent le soir. — 


Of these lines Monsieur Brunetiére writes, that ‘long after we 
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have read them, their echo rings and vibrates in our ear, until it 
enters there to strike the most secret chords of our very being.” 
An English critic, between whose views and those of M. Brune- 
tiére there is a certain analogy, avers that the magnificent music 
of the Alexandrine, as here discoursed,— 

Et la Seine fuyait avec un triste bruit, 

Sous ce sombre cavalier du gonfre et de la nuit,— 
suffices to produce “U’ivresse de Victor Hugo,” even in an alien. 
“In no French poet,” says this English writer, “is to be found a 
rhythm comparable for freedom of motion, ease and powerful effect, 
to the fine rhythm of Victor Hugo. This it is which makes the 
blood (compounded of water and ink) of veteran writers to run 
quicker, and tears to rise to eyes which are bleared with the perusal 
of ten thousand volumes of dull prose and duller verse.” 

But the intellect of Hugo has never been commensurate with his 
imagination ; rhyme and rhythm are the motives and the aim of 
his verse. Metaphor, which but serves to illumine the prose and 
verse of Lamartine or Musset, seems actually to give birth to the 
idea in his, instead of illustrating it, and but too often offers us 
but its wraith. Although his finest verse may compel our admira- 
tion by some grand and marvellous metaphor, embodying instead 
of illustrating that which “has hardly curdled into thought,” it 
too often, when sifted, yields but little “ subject matter.” 

The most remarkable and dangerous of his gifts, after the one 
of a too luxuriant imagination, is that of rhetoric. But while 
competent judges signalled this defect, not only in Ruy Blas and 
Marion Delorme, but in the Odes et Ballades and the Orientales, 
they could not fail to detect in these forerunners of his long 
career something of a different order, of a fresher, stronger, 
and more penetrating ring. The trail of the rhetorician was over 
them all; there might be differences of opinion as to the faith- 
fulness of his pictures of Greece, Italy, or Spain, and later on 
of his Egypt, his Palestine, and his Chaldea, where he had never 
been ; but, whether his subjects were chosen or created by him, 
there could be no doubt of the dexterity and originality of his 
treatment of them, of its brilliancy of colour or breadth of design. 
Later on, at his best, in the Fewilles d’Automne, the Chants 
du Crépuscule, and the Contemplations, the rhetorician outran his 
rhetoric, and surpassed himself; and though he embodied in 
splendid verse some of the most wondrous visions ever vouch- 
safed to a great poet, yet he never really got the better of his 
declamatory temperament. His power and originality attained 
their highest development between 1852 and 1865, where, in his 
voluntary exile, the Hermit of Hauteville House threw off the 
trammels which contact with the world, regard to the dignity of 
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his reputation, and perhaps a short-lived but wholesome fear of 
ridicule, had imposed upon him. At that period, in some verses. 
of the Chdtimens, and in some chapters of the Misérables, his 
genius soared higher than it had ever attained before; and then 
lo! with the Chansons des Rues et des Bois came the beginning 
of his decadence. Woe, says M. Brunetiére, to the poet who 
has not stored up for the winter of his days a good stock of com- 
mon sense and experience. Fancy is a butterfly apt to be scared 
away by the first snows. Victor Hugo’s imagination had been 
served by an unparalleled capacity, fecundity, and richness of 
verbal invention ; but after he had found the limit of his horizon, 
this left him, just as it will turn its back on lesser mortals, when 
the advent of the first white hair brings with it a gradual blunting 
of the senses and a decrease in the keenness and fineness of the 
perceptive faculties. 

So that, because the reasoning power was wanting in this 
mighty poetic organization, gradually, insensibly as the imagina- 
tion which was its mainspring began to wane, all that it left behind 
in the poet Hugo was an unrivalled verse-maker, an incomparable 
rhetorician, and, alas! the old satyr who had been half visible 
amid the Fewilles d’Automne, half audible in the Chants du 
Crépuscule, who lurked in the “‘ woods” and the “ streets” of his 
later lyrics, to revel at last unchecked and unveiled in the “‘ Théd- 
tre en liberté.”” It was hardly worth while, ejaculates M. Brunetiére 
somewhat plaintively, to have shed so many “tears in the night- 
time ” (Pleurs dans la nuit), to have written the Tristesse d’Olimpio 
and the Rose de I’ Infante, to have appeared to us as the “‘ august 
being” (L’étre incliné) ‘‘ who craved of the night the secret of its 
silence 

Demandait a la nuit le secret du silence, 
to end like the Chantre de Lisette, without ever having possessed 
his light-heartedness. The Féret Mouillée is an additional proof 
that the weird visions of the seer did not preclude his being visited 
by very material ones, and it would seem that they were by no 
means repellent in the sight of him whose eye was ever “ clouded 
with the mist of fancy.” 

Yet although, amidst its many blemishes, the one it pains us 
most to dwell upon is this moral and mental aberration of the 
work of his old age, the Thédtre en liberté may not be passed oyer 
in silence. We read it with less pleasure, yet scarcely with less 
profit than the Chants du Crépuscule and the Feuilles d’Automne. 
It may be safely predicted that the Grandmére, L’Epée, and 
Mangeront-ils will find their way into the waste-paper basket of 
posterity, “‘ if, indeed, the posterity which is being prepared for us 
will take the slightest interest in art, and especially in poetry ”"— 
27 
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a matter of some doubt to our critic ; and although the Grandmére 
| evidently pleases him, since L’Epée contains some fine lines, and 
Mangeront-ils some amusing scenes, it is not to save them from 
oblivion that M. Brunetiére consents to discuss The Drama Un- 
| fettered. He considers it fairer to assert that he does so because 
the very errors of genius best serve to teach us its true quality, 
and because the mere criticism of its beauties is as sterile as it is- 
dangerous. The interest of the Drama Unfettered is, therefore, 
not to be sought in the after-glow of some of those fine qualities 
which we have admired long ago in the Légende des Siecles and 
the Chansons des Rues et des Bois, but in the fact that it is the key 
to the “entire comprehension of Victor Hugo, of the nature of 
| his poetic genius,” of the long drawn-out decadence of his latter 
| years, of his unwieldy form of humour (in which, as M. Brunetiére 
points out, he was not wanting) and of what he aptly calls his- 
Cyclopean playfulness.” 

The Drama Unfettered contains no evidence of new thought, but 
is built up entirely on a groundwork of those three or four ideas: 
upon which the poet subsisted for nearly threescore years. They 
were far from new when his “ rhetoric seized on them” and made 
them his own ; his very development of them has turned them into 
absolute platitudes. As far back as the beginning of the century it 
mattered little to the rhetorician whether he tuned his lyre to the 
name of Charles X. or of Napoleon ; either the democratic hymn or 
the royalist chant served excellently and equally well as a pretext 
for wordy and endless harangues clothed in the flowing verse we 
wot of. His insufficient sense of humour, and the want of that 
perception of the true proportion of things, which can only be com- 
pared to colour-blindness, prevented him from being a successful . 
satirist, but could not debar him from revelling in derision and 
invective, for the sole reason that one word is the pretext for 
another, ‘‘ one rhyme calls for another rhyme, one insult for another 
insult . . . . Given a theme, he will rhyme on it to the length of a 
hundred, two hundred, three hundred verses, adding nothing to 
what he has said, but exhausting his stock of synonyms, inventing 
maybe new ones, revelling in epithets, paraphrases, and calembre- 
danies until, so to speak, he comes to the end of his tether with 
his dictionary, and of his big words with his breath. . . . Thus 
have we all learnt that a king is a bandit when he is not an idiot, 
@ priest is a charlatan when he is not a brute or a fool, and that 
greatness of soul, generosity, supreme pity, all nobleness of heart 
exiled from amidst the rest of mankind, have found refuge under 
the lacquey’s livery or the convict’s blouse.” . 

Pierre Corneille wrote, besides the Cid and Polyeucte, about thirty 
comedies and tragedies, which possess in our day but little interest 
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even for his countrymen ; not necessarily because France is want- 
ing in gratitude or reverence to one of her greatest sons, but 
because, though Attila, Pertharite Roi des Lombards and Suréna 
‘Général des Parthes are unmitigated bores, they can neither add 
to nor lessen the fame of the elder Corneille by one fraction, 
-any more than ten thousand masterpieces could add to it. So is it 
‘with Victor Hugo. Our descendants will marvel that we can have 
tolerated Marion Delorme and Ruy Blas on the stage, how we can 
hhave waded through L’homme qui rit, what we can have found to 
admire in ’Ane, and why Le Pape and l’Art d’étre Grandpére have 
appeared to Mr. Swinburne to be “ gifts too precious for estimate 
of human speech.” It is certain that the Thédtre en liberté appeals 
solely to the contemporary, and more especially to the critie, 
because it condenses and focusses so much which during a life- 
time of eighty-three years has in turn or together swollen the 
enormous production of the poet. 

Still, when all is said and done, despite this last work, and much 
besides which we leave to the future to weed out, Victor Hugo will 
remain ‘‘ what he is, all that he is, what it is safe to predict he will 
remain for a long time to come, the greatest, and, above all, the 
most marvellously gifted of French lyric poets.” Our commen- 
tator fears not to claim for him the highest lyric rank among 
moderns, not even excepting Goethe or Byron, a judgment which 
neither English nor German nor any foreign critic of the same 
calibre will for one moment endorse, but which we cheerfully attri- 
bute to M. Brunetiére’s natural patriotism. 

M. Brunetiére tells us that in a sketchy preface to the Drama 
Unfettered, its author says: ‘‘ Only two of the following short 
pieces could be given on our stage, as it now exists; the others are 
actable but on that ideal stage which has its being in the mind of 
all men.” This proves that in giving to the world a form of 
dramatic action freed from ordinary conventionalities, to which, 
however, the contemporary stage is liable, Hugo believed himself 
to be possessed of the dramatic instinct in all its fulness, and the 
actual conditions of the existing stage to be alone to blame for 
clipping the wings of his sublimest conceits. 

Nevertheless, let the stage-manager of the future be warned by 
the reception a cultivated audience accorded but the other day to 
Marion Delorme and Le Roi s’Amuse, should he contemplate the 
production of La Forét Mouillée or La Grandmére ; “ for there is a 
keener dramatic instinct in the most trifling vaudeville by Duval 
or Bayard” than in the combined results of the entire dramatic 
work of this great genius, notwithstanding the asseverations of his 
idolaters to the contrary. 


It even appears to M. Brunetiére, that the possession of the lyric 
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gift implies the absence of the dramatic one, that the two gifts are 
as incompatible as is genius of form with that of colour. We 
cannot accept M. Brunetiére’s excuse for the infirmity of the 
greatest French poet. Memories of great masters crowd upon us, 
to prove the inadequacy of the latter comparison; but although a 
shadowy procession of calumniated ones, headed by Raphael, 
Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, Velasquez—a very legion—pass before 
our mind’s eye, they shall not tempt us to digress. But to the 
proposition which precedes it, we must respectfully take leave to. 
demur. 

Surely at this point Homer chooses to nod, sooner than accept 
the fact that the greatest French poet is but a secondary one. Is. 
Victor Hugo the foremost French poet? That is what he appears 
to us, to whom a secondary poet is a very considerable person. 
But in a subsequent, and equally interesting paper on Lamartine, 
M. Brunetiére lets us perceive that he should not be surprised if 
posterity should award the palm to the latter, and is not quite sure 
that he is very averse to endorsing its verdict, even before it has 
been delivered. France, foremost in every field but the poetic, has 
not yet produced a poet of the first order, and it is, perhaps, natural 
that if Hugo can neither be compared to Homer, Dante or 
Shakespeare, a Frenchman would prefer to consider him of a 
different rather than of an inferior species. 

We need look no farther than Shakespeare or Goethe, to dispose 
‘of the amazing assertion that lyric and dramatic gifts are incom- 
patible. Who knows better than M. Brunetiére that lyricism is 
but the first lovely stage on the poet’s way ? 

O primavera gioventii del anno! 
O gioventit primavera della vita. 

The lark sings, the lyric poet awakes; onward and ever higher 
and farther, from spring, through epic summer, to ripe autumn, 
‘soars the song of the master singer, and in his endurance in this 
progression lies the test of his greatness. 

Musset was a sweet singer, Heine a musician of a yet more: 
potent sorcery. They sang to us divinely of the pains and pleasures 
of Alfred de Musset and Henri Heine. They scarcely outlived the 
spring-tide of their art and their life. Their melodies fell upon our 
ear like the sweet, irresponsible strain of the Molian harp. Do we 
murmur against its charm, because it can never attain the power 
of knowledge, the majesty and the grandeur of a Beethoven? But 
the harp, the lark, and the nightingale have no secrets for the 
master-musician, in him are merged all mysteries of harmony, all 
splendours of sound, all powers of utterance. 

Victor Hugo not only outlived his imagination and lyric verve, 
but was for ever losing his way in regions where his Pegasus was 
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too weak to carry him. This is why he failed, and not because of 
excess of lyric genius. For to hold his own on dramatic ground a 
poet must, in addition to harmony, imagination, rhyme and rhythm, 
be endowed with “sincerity and depth of vision,” the common 
sense and experience of the man of the world, the keen and pro- 
found insight of the philosopher, and an intuition bordering on 
the prophetic. In a word, his must be the breadth of vision of 
one to whom it has been granted, albeit ‘“‘it may not always be 
required of him to dwell upon the heights,” at least to breathe 
there long enough to judge men and things from the highest stand- 
point of all. Victor Hugo had no knowledge or discernment of 
truth, in history and nature, because he never trained his mind to 
the study of all they might have taught him. He could not accept 
a fact pure and simple without the hallucination of an arbitrary 
contrast. His craze for antithesis and repetition reminds one 
irresistibly of the false doors and windows to match the real ones 
of rococo decorators. Except in the conciousness of the power of 
his own imagination (one of his favouaite themes in prose and 
verse) there is no evidence that he really knew himself, or that he 
ever realised the nature of his antecedents or of his actual sur- 
roundings. And yet there is no trace of concious insincerity in 
what he wrote or allowed others to write about himself; the 
visionary only saw facts, personal or otherwise, through the mist 
of his dreams. Accidental circumstances clouded his vision as to 
permanent facts. Thus it was that at the beginning of his 
royalist career he loved to recall his proletarian forebears. But 
when he changed his political creed, the Radical, from sheer love 
of contrast, harked back to a long line of noble ancestry. 

He instinctively abounded in enumeration and repetition, and 
the grotesque stringing together of names and dates (vide some of 
his private letters, L’homme qui rit, and the monologues of his 
dramas) to corroborate these artificially contrasted facts, because 
that was his idea of producing the hall-mark of time and place 
and local colour; he never wilfully distorted the truth, but it was 
not in him to see it as it was. 

Therefore, his theatrical masks, monsters, and chimeras neither 
lived, breathed, nor told the truth, but, serving to break with stale 
tradition, they cleared the way for better things. So that, as 
(although there was neither rhyme nor reason for their existence 
or their acts) they often discoursed admirable verse, we need not 
wonder that they were hailed with acclamation by the “ Jeunes 
France” of the first quarter of the century, and by that portion of 
the public upon whom the dramatic and literary pleasures meted 
out to them by his classical predecessors had begun to pall. 

Much had to be forgiven to the militant dramatic effort of the 
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Romanticists headed by Victor Hugo. There was so much to demo- 
lish, that, in the midst of the storm they raised, that peace could 
not abide which is essential to sane work, to creation strong and 
calm as Nature herself. But for the Romantic movement we might 
still have to bewail, with Madame de Stael, the eternal reproduction 
of increasingly insipid copies of the same classic masterpieces. We 
should, as she somewhere predicted, have ended by seeing ‘‘ mere 
marionettes on the French stage, bearing no manner of relation- 
ship to the amazing creature called man.” Tragedy and comedy 
had provided the French stage with simplified types of the human 
being, who had hitherto appeared either absolutely heroic or 
essentially ridiculous. 

But who so imbued with the spirit of the monster he was 
fighting as the master himself? With characteristic love of anti- 
thesis, and in contrast to and reaction against the types of the 
classic school, Hugo’s lacqueys, beggars, courtezans, and thieves 
absorbed the conventional virtues and vices of which he despoiled 
its kings and heroes, thereby raising up a dramatis persone of 
monsters and puppets, infinitely more meretricious than the myths 
whose altars he laid low. The Romantic movement, after having 
blazed up rapidly and fiercely, subsided into an essentially transitory 
condition. It is at once an important factor in the relative artistic 
failure, as well as in the popularity of its originator. Had he 
been a poet of stronger dramatic fibre, it would have needed a 
stiller atmosphere to thrive in. His was, after all, the undeniable 
merit of sweeping away the cobwebs of classicism. 

To return to the claims on popularity put forward on his behalf 
by M. Brunetiére, we find we must add the rarest one of all, “‘ that 
of having lived and worked for over four-score years... .” Such 
is the power of endurance that had ‘‘ Methusaleh written verses, 
he would undoubtedly have taken rank as the greatest poet of the 
world. ... An octogenarian, be he called Voltaire or Hugo, 
has every chance of triumph over those whom he survives” ; and 
without being in every case the heir of all the ages, is often “the 
inheritor of those contemporaries who during their lifetime suffered 
most from his abuse.” 

Had he died after the completion of the Misérables and the 
Chansons des Rues et des Bois, leaving to the world all his master- 
pieces, as well as those works of his earlier decadence that 
were still vitalized by his waning genius, and were sufficiently 
potent in charm to be acceptable when he could no longer give 
us of his best; had death saved him from the lucubrations of his 
old age, from L’homme qui rit, Quatre-vingt-treize, L’Art d’étre 
Grandpéere, and the greater part of the ‘‘ Four Winds of the Spirit”; 
had he refrained from dragging his name through the mire of 
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politics (and such politics!), his shadow would have been less, and 
popular opinion would have burned less incense before it. It is 
left for history and the critical faculties of the next generation 
to sift the real worth of Victor Hugo: from amid the fictitious 
aggrandizement of circumstance and prejudice. 

So says M. Brunetiére, and perhaps this is so. But we think 
we may even now venture to proclaim that the praise and the 
censure of such criticism as M. Brunetiére’s do greater honour 
and better service to the memory of a great personality than the 
extravagant homage that has been offered it in Perfide Albion. 
The grotesque, notwithstanding its nearness to the Sublime with a 
capital 8, is a drawback to High Seriousness, and we know how 
very seriously our poet took himself. If there be perfidy in Albion 
worthy the consideration of the manes of Victor Hugo, we fear he 
might be inclined to visit it on those of her sons who have dared 
to travesty “‘the splendours and the terror, the raptures and the 
rage, the passion and the patience” of the verse of him who is 
to them the master-poet of the world. 


Francis Pavut. 


THE MUNICIPALITIES ON THEIR TRIAL. 


Every institution is now on its trial. The House of Commons has 
long been standing at the bar of public opinion, and has not yet 
obtained a verdict of acquittal. The House of Lords, we know on 
excellent authority, wants “‘ mending or ending.” The merits of 
the monarchy are being weighed in the balance; all the Churches 
are required again and again to prove their right to existence; and 
in some quarters Religion itself is arraigned. Hitherto, municipal 
institutions have escaped observation. Certain scandals, however, 
have lately led people to ask whether it is not high time to 
summon the municipalities into court. There are ample materials 
to judge them by results. In the modern sense, they are about 
fifty years old; during those same fifty years the House of 
Commons has been twice reformed. 

Something more than the peculation of an individual in a single 
town was involved in the verdict lately given in reference to the 
Corporation contracts in the Borough of Salford. The Salford 
case is generally believed to present a common type of municipal 
corruption. In Manchester, very grave charges of a similar cha- 
racter against the Corporation Health Committee are the subject of 
judicial investigation. The Corporation of London is defending 
itself against a charge of malversation of public money, in the 
committee-rooms of the House of Commons. 

Disorderly scenes at the meetings of town councils and local 
boards are weekly chronicled in some local “advertiser” or 
another. They are too frequent to require lengthened notice. One 
or two examples will suffice for those who never read local prints. 
The Public Works Committee of the fashionable watering-place of 
Brighton, was the other day described by one of the Council as 
‘an abominable and atrocious committee, on which there was not 
one straightforward or honest man.” At the Holborn Local Board, 
the conduct of one of the members was voted “unbecoming a 
gentleman.” Last month, a Wolverhampton town councillor was 
reported to have been sent to prison on a charge of stealing 
bicycles. Everyone who is at all acquainted with the sayings and 
doings of our local governors will readily call to mind plenty of 
cases equally distressing. 
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But there are other tests of conduct and of administration 
which should be applied. To municipal councils has been 
intrusted the execution of the Artizans’ Dwellings Acts and the 
Sanitary Acts. The official report of Liverpool informs us that 
there “is frequent overcrowding in unwholesome tenemented 
dwellings, and that cellar occupation is still existent.” This is 
nothing to the painful revelations of the sanitary condition of 
other municipalities. Dudley is in a dreadful plight, and some of 
the most unsanitary dwellings were reported to belong to an 
alderman of the Borough, and chairman of the Works Committee. 
Norwich was reported to be in a dangerous condition for the advent. 
of cholera. The reports of some of the smaller municipalities 
were quite as bad as those cited of the great ones—Sandwich and. 
Gainsborough were among the worst. 

Taking again the dry facts from the official statement of the 
Local Government Board—a Board which certainly never exagge- 
rates—it appears that the “ Food and Drugs Act,” which, it will be 
remembered, was passed to prevent the adulteration of food, has 
been “‘a dead letter in seventy boroughs, with an aggregate popu- 
lation of a million.” The municipal councillors evidently have 
objections to putting into force a law against shopkeepers and 
publicans. 

The disclosures in the report of the Departmental Committee on 
the accommodation provided for prisoners awaiting trial, has 
shocked the public mind. In it is to be found a long list of 
boroughs where “every requirement for decency and propriety is 
absent’; and Manchester itself, where a million of money has 
been lavished on a municipal palace and public offices, is cited as 
an example of a town in which “there is no provision made in 
the City Sessions Court for the separation of adults and children, 
of convicted and unconvicted.” 

From particular instances it is well to pass on to general obser- 
vations. What is notorious demands not the same positive proof 
as that which has not yet imprinted itself on the public mind. 
The besetting sin of municipalities is jobbery: jobbery in contracts, 
jobbery in the sale and purchase of land, jobbery in politics. It is 
worse than useless to ignore the fact. He is no friend to popular 
government who does not honestly acknowledge its failures, and 
honestly endeavour, while there is yet time, to correct its abuses. 
Profuse expenditure, especially when provided by loan, is im- 
mensely popular all round, almost as agreeable to the local 
constituency as it is to the local contractors. Extravagance, until 
the crash comes, always reflects a sort of glory on the spendthrift. 
He is always surrounded by a crowd of admirers. Human nature 
is frail, and the moral fibre of town councillors is not stronger 
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than the moral fibre of average humanity, even though they are 
elected by popular suffrage. When they borrow a million, and 
spend it in a year or two, they are for the time very great per- 
sonages, with an enormous amount of patronage at their disposal. 
It need cause no surprise that the friends of the town councillors 
usually profit by the contracts. We all know that jobbery by 
contract is the powerful lever of American corruption, both national 
and municipal. The New York Tammeny Ring was the greatest 


organization of municipal rogues whose malpractices have ever been 


recorded. This jobbery by contract is a fruitful and pernicious 
source of municipal extravagance in England. 

Akin to it is the practice, believed to be very general, of using 
information obtained in the council chamber or the office, for the 
purpose of buying land, either to re-sell it to the Corporation at 
double price, or to realise the enhanced value accruing from 
intended street improvements. Some instances of this class of 
land-jobbing have been exposed. No one doubts the truth of the 
charge, but such cases almost defy legal proof, and the statement 
rests on moral rather than technical certainty. 

The baneful intrusion of politics into municipal government is 
increasing. The more disorganized and ill-managed a munici- 
pality is, the more it will occupy itself with politics. The records 
of the Municipality of Dublin will show a whole volume of political 
subjects which have been discussed to the neglect of local affairs. 
So prevalent is this tendency, that there are some who openly 
advocate the introduction of politics into municipal administration. 
Let anyone who is of this opinion make himself acquainted with 
the ramifications of politics into the local management of affairs 
in America and in France. Mr. Firth declared in the House of 
Commons, with reference to a municipal election in the City of 
London, “that the votes had been bought and sold as completely 
as sheep in the open market.’”” Everyone knows that the organiza- 
tions of the political clubs are used, on both sides, for School 
Board elections, as well as for the elections to the town councils. 
Yet bribery at the elections is not so injurious to the welfare of 
society, as political partizanship in the conduct of local business. 
Birmingham is notoriously the head-quarters of municipal Radical 
organization, Liverpool of Conservative; all the other munici- 
palities are, without exception, more or less tainted with the same 
vice. 

In a review of the soundness of our municipal system, the effects 
of ignorance and incapacity must be added to the hindrances 
which come from jobbery and politics. This assertion does not 
necessarily involve a wholesale condemnation of our local adminis- 
trations. It is unreasonable to expect men, whose lives are immersed 
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in special business, to acquire an acquaintance with sanitary 
science and its effects upon the health of the people. It implies. 
rather the growing necessity of availing ourselves more and more, 
in carrying out the multifarious and difficult duties cast by law 
upon local governments, of men who have received a scientific 
training. The establishment of a highly-qualified and highly-paid 
local civil service, is one of the demands which the public will soon 
make of their local authorities. Such a civil service must not be 
supplied exclusively from the locality. Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., 
shall speak in his own words on this point. In reference to sewer- 
age works, undertaken some years ago by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, he says :— 


Mr. Cresy, late clerk to the chairman, was a very intelligent engineer, and he told me 
that he could have cried at the waste which was going on, but which he could not stop. 
It were better, he said, that heaps of sovereigns should have been thrown into the 
trenches, than to be so expended. It was not that the members themselves participated 
in the expenditure, as is elsewhere commonly done, but it was from simple ignorance om 
the part of the representative members of the Board, that made them the victims of 
misrepresentations. They were mostly shopkeepers, whose habits of expenditure had 
been only in the management of small sums, and whose judgments were lost with large 
ones. They were characterized by parsimonious niggardliness in the expenditure of 
shillings and pounds, but by easiness and waste in hundreds and thousands. 


It has been affirmed, by the same authority, that if the whole of 
the Thames Embankment had been built without coffer-dams, as a 
portion of it was built, a saving of two millions would have been 
effected; and if the error as to the scales had been avoided, the 
loss of two millions more, on the outfall of the sewers, would have 
been saved. These statements are the more valuable because they 
were made by an experienced civil servant some ten or twelve 
years ago, and not for any immediate or present purpose. They 
represent a state of things which prevails more or less throughout 
all the municipalities of the country at this day. 

But finance is the surest and best test of administration. If the 
exchequer is well managed, there is not likely to be any grave 
mismanagement elsewhere. It was financial embarrassment in the 
rural districts which forced the new Poor Law on the country, and 
finally disposed of a system ruinous alike to the peasantry, the 
yeomanry, and the squirearchy. Since that famous Act was passed, 
and since a greater supervision has been exercised by the central 
authority, not only has the administration of the Poor Law been 
greatly improved in the interests of the poor, but the rates have 
both relatively and absolutely been reduced. Municipal reform 
dates from the same period as the new Poor Law. It was thought 
that popular election to the town councils would secure economical 
and prudent administration. The eloquent figures which follow 
will show how far this fond hope has been realised. 

Since 1841, the increase of the rates in the municipalities has 
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‘been greater than the increase in the rateable value of property. 
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The aggregate annual local expenditure of England and Wales now 
amounts to the astounding total of £51,000,000! The local debt 
now amounts to the astounding total of £165,000,000, and the 
whole assessable value of the country is only £143,000,000! The 


extravagance has been not in the counties but in the towns. What 


comment is needed? The rapidity which has marked the con- 
traction of loans is the most dangerous feature of the case. The 
last thirty years have witnessed the rise and progress of municipal 
indebtedness ; nor is there yet any sign of abatement. The free 
hand, which has been given to popularly elected municipal autho- 
rities, has been most freely used. Rates have risen in urban 
England from 2s. in the £ to 6s. and even to 8s. in the £. 

In the face of this ever-increasing ratal taxation, the formidable 
fact must be faced that, of the latest returns, the rateable resources 
of the country have begun to decrease in no less than six whole 
counties, and in more than fifty boroughs. Thus, while the fruits of 
industry are becoming smaller, while profits are shrinking almost 
to nothing, the rates are becoming heavier than ever. In the 
melancholy list of towns which have begun to show symptoms of 
decay are to be found the names of Bacup, Barnsley, Barrow-in- 
Furness, Bradford, Coventry, Darlington, Dewsbury, Dudley, 
Gloucester, Manchester, Preston, Wakefield, Wigan, and the two 
London parishes,which are cities in themselves, Westminster and 
Whitechapel. 

Such facts command the gravest attention of statesmen and 
economists. It is no longer a local question, it is a national one. 
Our local Chancellors of the Exchequer are, behind our backs, 


draining the resources of our Imperial revenue. It must be 


remembered that our municipalities cannot become bankrupt 
without affecting our national credit. In many cases the loans 
have actually been provided out of Imperial funds. Insurance 
offices are said to have already become alarmed at the condition 
of local securities, and to be no longer as ready as they used to 
be to make investments in them. 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the financial pressure 
which must inevitably arise from the difficulty of supporting a very 
heavy debt in a period of depression. Yet, strange to say, the 
local authorities have taken no heed of the depression, but have 
got deeper and deeper into debt, as the bad times have become 
worse and worse. In 1874 the local debt was £84,000,000; it is 
now £165,000,000. The periods for which the loans run vary 
greatly ; some loans are perpetual, some run for 100 years, many 
for 60 years. Every municipality is anxious to pledge the 
resources of the future, in order that money may be freely spent 
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in the present. It needs not a prophet’s voice to foretell that long 
before the expiration of the periods for which the loans have 
been made, the improvements for which they were contracted will 
be exhausted. In some cases, so reckless have been the local 
administrators, that they have contracted loans for the payment 
of the splendid furniture of their costly town-halls. In a time of 
prosperity, when everybody is making money, when a town is 
rising by leaps and bounds, such circumstances may be lightly 
borne ; in times of depression they are ruinous to the town and to 
its inhabitants. 

It is almost incredible that in the metropolis, since 1874, the 
rates have increased 60 per cent., and in the urban districts of 
England they have increased 52 per cent. Birmingham, which 
in 1841 had a debt of £160,000, now enjoys the dignity of a debt 
of £7,180,000, amounting to £17 10s. per head on its population. 
Liverpool, which in 1841 had a debt of £1,000,000, has now a 
debt of £8,000,000 ; equal to £13 15s. per head on its population, 
and its assessable value during the last two years has become 
stationary. Manchester has a debt of £6,800,000, equal to £18 18s. 
per head on its population, which has fallen off 5 per cent. in the 
last two years, while its assessable value during the same time has 
decreased by £500,000, or 17 per cent. The smaller urban 
authorities vie with their larger neighbours in their extravagance 
and their indebtedness. 

It is vain to point to assets such as gas-works, water-works, and 
lands, and town-halls, as a sufficient set-off against these gigantic 
‘debts, because such properties are exactly the very class of assets 
which show the most depreciation when a town is decaying. The 
cost of keeping up these immense works is a charge upon the rates; 
and their existence in Corporation hands is a fruitful source of 
corruption. The possibility that some new light may, some day or 
other, supersede gas, is a very sufficient reason why the ratepayers’ 
money should not be invested in such undertakings. The only 
chance of local government being efficient, and local taxation mode- 
rate, is that the ratepayers should know what they are spending, 
and what are their liabilities. It is impossible to test the value 
of Corporation assets. To some it is a matter of congratulation 
that we have paid off, since 1815, no less than £150,000,000 of 
the National Debt; let it be remembered that, in half that time, 
we have contracted a local debt of still larger amount, which 
“presses still more heavily upon our national resources. 

The object of this paper is to point out some of the imper- 
fections of municipal government, rather than to put forward a 
‘eomplete scheme of reform. Space does not allow any adequate 
treatment of the questions which naturally suggest themselves. 
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It is well to discuss how may repudiation be averted ; how may 
jobbery be kept in check; how may a higher level of administra- 
tion be reached? A few suggestions may, however, be offered even 
here. Heroic remedies are out of the question, and practical 
reforms must be popular. We must stick to the representative prin- 
ciple; nay more, we must make our system more representative. 
Our existing methods have failed, because the very idea upon which 
they were based, namely, the due representation of all those inte- 
rested, has been lost sight of. The owner of rateable property has 
succeeded in shifting his immediate and personal share of the rates 
on to the back of the occupier, and has, consequently, lost his 
claim to his due share in the control of the expenditure. In his 
case, permanent taxation is unaccompanied with adequate repre- 
sentation. At the same time, under the ‘‘ Compounding Acts,” the 
small occupiers have shifted their personal share of the burden on 
to the back of the owner, while nevertheless they retain, as here- 
tofore, their right to vote. In their case, direct representation is 
unaccompanied with direct taxation. An obvious remedy presents 
itself, and has often been presented: Divide the direct payment of 
rates equally between the owner and occupier, and let the popu- 
larly-elected representatives of each class have an equal voting 
power in the local councils. The permanent and the transient 
interests of the inhabitants would thus be safeguarded on the ‘“‘one 
man one vote”’ principle, and plurality of votes might be abolished, 
and there would be no need of ex officios. 

But another factor has lately been introduced into local govern- 
ment. The demand that the taxpayer shall contribute his pro- 
portion to the local burdens, which are cast, by his own Acts of 
Parliament on the ratepayer, has become too strong to be resisted. 
Personal property must, in some shape or another, become liable 
to local taxation. This demand has hitherto been met by the 
expedient of Imperial subsidies, provided in such a form that 
they have not reduced the rates one iota, and, consequently, have 
been condemned by the best financiers, on the score of wasteful 
extravagance. They have created a dual control of a most irri- 
tating character. The taxpayer is bound to accompany his con- 
tribution to the ratepayer by an exercise of a certain controlling 
authority. No one has attempted to controvert this axiom. The 
principle that he ought to contribute is also conceded. The 
amount of his contribution is still, indeed, an open question; but 
most people agree that his present contribution is utterly inade- 
quate. The superintendence of bureaucratic officials, however 
wholesome it may be, is resented by the ordinary Englishman. 

Let, then, administrative co-operation be substituted for official 
supervision, and the objections to the dual control will disappear, 
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because its duality will exist no more. Let the taxpayer follow his 
oontribution to the rates, not by Governmental inspection, but by 
actual representation at the local council, in exactly the same pro- 
portion as it is suggested that the owner-ratepayer and the 
occupier-ratepayer should be represented. Let Parliament itself 
elect persons to represent the taxpayers. Thus would an element, 
skilled, elective, and to some extent unfettered by local prejudices, 
be introduced into the local council-chamber, and the principle of 
popular choice would be maintained. Many precedents might be 
cited for the constitution of such a board. The Cinque Ports 
Harbour Board is manned under the presidency of the Lord 
Warden by nominees of the Government as well as of the Dover 
Corporation. The Local Government Board have the power of 
appointing certain gentlemen to act in connection with the Metro- 
politan Boards of Guardians. The ‘Endowed Schools” Schemes 
always provide for the infusion of an outside element into the local 
governing body. A town council composed of members equally 
divided between the representatives of the owners, occupiers, and 
taxpayers, would have some chance of dealing in a prudent and 
liberal spirit with the immense problems, social, sanitary and 
financial, which the local governments of the country are called 
upon to solve. 

Other reforms have been suggested and are supported by argu- 
ments well worth attention. They shall not be discussed here at 
length, but some of them shall be briefly recapitulated. 

1. An audit of local expenditure and receipts under a special 
board established in London, in substitution for the present 
method of auditing accounts by locally appointed auditors. 

2. An annual statement on local finance, made at the same time 
-as the budget, so as to bring local expenditure every year directly 
under the cognizance and criticism of Parliament. 

3. A repeal of the ‘‘Compounding Acts.” It is very unfair that 
the occupying freehold owner of a cottage should pay in rates 
25 per cent. more than the non-occupying owner, who receives 
rent for a dozen cottages and puts the difference between the rates 
and the composition into his own pocket. 

4. A limit to the rate in the £ which local authorities shall have 
a right to levy upon the inhabitants. 

5. A limit of twenty years as the period duing which local loans 
shall run. 

6. The combination of authorities and the re-arrangement of 
areas. 

The first condition of reform is the consciousness that things 
want mending. Municipal administration and ratal taxation can 
no longer be considered merely matters for local consideration. 
VOL. IX. 28 
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We require the most experienced and trained intelligence at head- 
quarters to grapple with the difficulties which are before us. The- 
magnitude of local indebtedness, and the ever-increasing burden 
of the rates, are crippling our national resources. A master’s. 
hand is required, to re-construct without destroying. It is not 
only a rich man’s question, or a farmer’s question, or a shop- 
keeper's ; it is, above all, a question which touches the people who 
have neither land, nor farms, nor shops; of the people who live. 


on wages. Rates on farm-lands are taxes on the raw material of 


subsistence ; rates on shops are taxes upon the distribution of the 
necessaries of life ; rates on houses are taxes on shelter ; and rates. 
on railways are taxes on locomotion. The incidence of rates, 
albeit they may seem to be laid on the rich, fall heaviest upon 


the very poor. The industrial classes are at this moment receiving 


less for their wages, and paying more for their food, are higher 
rented and are worse housed, by reason of the rates. It is difficult 

to exaggerate the enormous consequences which a right solution 

of these difficult questions involves. There was cause for uneasi- 
ness ten years ago, when the wage-earning classes were prosperous; 
there is cause for positive alarm now, when every class is struggling 
for very existence. 


Srantey Lerenron.. 
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POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Att sincere lovers of liberty, and all true friends of good govern- 
ment, have been gratified by the progress made in Parliament 
during the last month in protecting the one and reinforcing the 
other. The Criminal Amendment Bill is a Measure conceived in 
@ spirit of determination that the Freedom which has for centuries 
been the boast and possession of the people of these Islands shall 
not be wrenched from them by the murderous tyranny of Secret 
Societies, and that the tie which binds Ireland to the Realm and 
the Empire shall neither be snapped nor weakened. Only the 
Rulers of a nation passionately devoted to liberty would have em- 
ployed so much patience and ingenuity as the Government have 
displayed in seeking to limit, as far as possible, the extended powers 
that are demanded for the Law. There is not a clause nor a 
provision in the Criminal Law Amendment Act that need inspire 
any honest and law-abiding citizen with anxiety, or, indeed, induce 
him, as far as he is individually concerned, to give it a thought. 
One and all of them are framed for the sole purpose of protecting 
personal freedom against organized intimidation. The Debate on 
the Second as on the First Reading of the Bill in the House of 
Commons, was protracted beyond all reason; but the firm 
attitude of the Leader of the House, and the cheerful readi- 
ness of the supporters of the Government to be deprived of their 
Easter holiday, have probably convinced the Opposition that 
Obstruction, when it passes certain bounds, defeats the object of 
those who practise it. On the present occasion deliberate Ob- 

struction and wanton street demonstrations have alike failed to 

divert Parliament from its purpose, or materially to check the 
advance of the Measure. Doubtless its progress will be as much 

hindered as possible by the multiplication of Amendments in 

Committee. But while the House will listen with due patience to 

all serious endeavours to point out its defects or to amend its 

clauses, it has happily been made plain that the Closure is a 

weapon which will not be allowed to rust, but will be employed 

whenever it is apparent that a question has been thoroughly 
threshed out, and not serious discussion, but malicious postpone- 

ment of legislation, is the object of yet more speeches. The 
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majority of 101 with which the Second Reading was carried, may 
be taken as an earnest of the feeling of approbation with which 
the Bill is regarded alike in Parliament and the country. The 
support the Government can claim from its Conservative followers 
in the House of Commons still leaves it in a minority of 40; a 
fact that must never be lost sight of in any estimate of the value 
and significance of a Division. Thus, when a Government that is 
in a minority of 40 can point to a majority of 101 for one of its 
Measures, no further argument is needed to show that it is built 
on reason and endorsed by the conscience and intelligence of the 
nation. 

But while the unflinching attitude of the Government and the 
votes of the House of Commons must inspire every good citizen 
with satisfaction, it is impossible that the grounds for national 
self-congratulation should not be materially diminished by the ex- 
traordinary and deplorable conduct of the Opposition, including its 
most weighty and responsible leaders. Never before in the annals 
of Party Government has a Party in the State openly constituted 
itself not only the apologist but the patron and ally of crime. 
This is a serious reproach to address to the Liberal Party, even in 
its present shattered condition; but if we are to speak of the 
followers of Mr. Gladstone as the Liberal Party, the reproach 
cannot be withheld, and has been urged, during the past month, 
with painful force by the right honourable gentleman’s former 
colleagues, the Liberal Unionists. It is not surprising that, having 
resolved to throw in their lot with the Parnellites, who constitute 
more than a third of the Opposition, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, 
and Sir William Harcourt should have adopted the methods as 
well as the tone of the Irish Separatists, and, as the Prime 
Minister said at the annual meeting of the Primrose League, 
should have abandoned argument for shouting. Indeed, Mr. 
Gladstone’s resistance to the Irish Policy of the Government and 
the Liberal Unionists, now consists of short letters written almost 
every other day, in which the three most telling adjectives he can 
recall, that have not already been used in that collocation, are 
freely applied to it. Now the policy is causeless, wanton, and 
criminal ; now it is stigmatized as base, insidious, and unprece- 
dented; and he evidently believes that this epistolary style, if 
persisted in with sufficient pertinacity, will renew for him the 
success secured by the prodigal employment of similar epithets 
at the time of the Bulgarian Horrors agitation. But Mr. Glad- 
stone forgets the proverb, ‘‘ Once bit, twice shy,” and though he 
may continue to impose on himself with his rhetorical artifices, 
we doubt if he will ever again deceive the English people. He 
may still find a modicum of comfort in the adherence to him of 
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the dregs of the Liberal Party, but all that is best and purest in 
that great historical Body no longer conceal the shame and morti- 
fication with which they regard his unreasoning vehemence of 
language, and his shocking tergiversation in action. 

To what shifts of sophistry some men will resort, when compelled 
to give to their utterance a semblance of argument, is painfully 
seen in the course pursued by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, and 
their colleagues, in face of the accusations tabulated against Mr. 
Parnell and other leading Irish Home Rule Members of Parlia- 
ment by the Times newspaper, on the strength of evidence culled 
from newspapers avowedly the organs of their Cause. To this 
evidence the Times has added a letter alleged to be written at the 
dictation of Mr. Parnell, and bearing what the Times affirms and 
reaffirms to be Mr. Parnell’s signature. To put the matter suc- 
cinctly, Mr. Parnell and his chief lieutenants are accused of acting 
with murderers for the promotion of their political ends, and of 
pretending to feel for the assassination of Mr. Burke a regret they 
disavow when communicating privately with their own adherents. 
The object of the Times in reproducing certain charges that are not 
new, and adding to them a distinct charge that is, is confessedly 
to compel Mr. Parnell to bring an action against that journal. It 
seems incredible that the Leader of the Liberal Party should have 
become so demoralised by associating with the Irish Separatists 
as to allege that Mr. Parnell is not called upon to take that course, 
since the onus of proof rests upon the Times. Precisely. But how 
can the Times prove the truth of its allegations more completely 
than it has done already, unless Mr. Parnell will himself give the 
proprietors the opportunity they have done everything in their power 
to obtain, of proving it in a Court of Law? Mr. Parnell is egre- 
giously mistaken if he imagines that, by a simulation of disdain, 
he can strike a blow at the authority of the Times, or of the 
English Press. On the contrary, should he persist in what he 
doubtless considers ‘‘ masterly inactivity,” there is not an honest 
man in England who will not believe him to be guilty of the 
offences with which the Times has courageously branded him. 
What the effect will be on the estimation in which the Leader of 
the Opposition is held by his countrymen, we scarcely like to 
think. It can never be to the advantage of the Realm that one 
Party in the State should sink into the disrepute into which Mr. 
Gladstone seems resolved to plunge it. ‘ 

While the House of Commons was conducting the long and 
wearisome debate that ended in the second reading of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill, the House of Lords discussed with care 
and read a second time yet another Irish Land Act. The debate 
on the Second Reading was singularly instructive, for it served to 
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show, as Lord Salisbury pointedly argued, that laws of a certain 
character, however mistaken in principle, when once passed by 
Parliament, not only cannot be repealed, but compel the Legis- 
lature in due course to pass other Measures which a wise Parlia- 
ment, if it retained its freedom of action, would condemn and 
reject. The Irish Land Act of 1881 has taken away from the 
British Parliament all liberty of choice as regards the agrarian 
question in Ireland. Vestigia nulla retrorsum. Retrace our steps 
we cannot, and we must therefore persist in the policy of liberating 
Irish tenants from the obligation of keeping their contracts. 
There seems, therefore, to be a general approval of the clause in 
the Bill applying to leaseholders, and a pretty general, though not 
universal, approval of its provisions in regard to eviction. But the 
Bankruptcy Clauses have met with a good deal of hostile criticism 
in the House of Lords, and we are disposed to share the opinion 
that they would, if enacted, afford Irish tenants fresh opportu- 
nities of dishonesty ; nor can we agree with the belief apparently 
held by the Prime Minister, that the opportunity would not largely 
be turned to account. But the Irish Land Question will continue 
to vex the sleep of statesmen, until dual ownership in land, that 
pernicious invention of Mr. Gladstone, is done away with by trans- 
forming tenants into proprietors. That stage, when reached, will 
not represent an ideal condition either of agriculture or of society. 
But needs must when the Past drives ; and the rest of the journey 
towards Peasant Proprietorship in Ireland will now have to be 
traversed. 

Our record of the Domestic Politics of the month would not be 
complete if we abstained from alluding to the admirable speeches 
made in various parts of the Island by the chief speakers among 
the Liberal Unionists, more signally by the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Chamberlain. The efforts made by 
the last-named politician to mend the rent in the Liberal Party 
have been abandoned, at any rate for the present; and Lord Har- 
tington has spoken of the policy and deportment of his former 
colleagues with a frankness and a severity that seem to indicate 
a conviction that the breach is too broad and deep to be healed. 
The wanton Demonstration held in Hyde Park on Easter Monday 
has served still further to annoy and alienate the Liberal Unionists 
from a Body in which Mr. Conybeare is a conspicuous figure, and 
Mr. Labouchere a personage of influence and distinction. 

Mr. Goschen has added to the service he has rendered the 
country in joining Lord Salisbury’s Administration, by framing a 
Budget that is at once ingenious, courageous, and just; and 
though it has not escaped even violent censure, it may confi- 
dently be affirmed that its wisdom will be discerned and its 
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equity approved by the community at large. To what extent 
further economy in the various Departments of State is really 
feasible without injuring the public service, can be known only to 
experts with full opportunities of forming a judgment. But unless 
the reputation enjoyed by Mr. Gladstone as a financier be wholly 
undeserved, there cannot be any very material squandering of the 
national income. Whether as Chancellor of the Exchequer, or as 
First Lord of the Treasury for many years, he had ample oppor- 
tunities of cutting off the sources of waste, and though, when in 
‘Opposition, the right honourable gentleman has always preached 
the doctrine of economy and retrenchment, he enforced it no 
more than other Ministers when in office. Without in any way 
‘questioning the sincerity of the anxiety shown by Lord Randolph 
‘Churchill for retrenchment, to which Mr. Goschen, in introducing 
his Budget, paid a deserved and generous compliment, we can- 
not help remembering, notwithstanding what Lord Dunraven ably 
urges in his paper in the current number of the Review, that his 
defence of the financial grounds for his Resignation last December 
was universally held to be, for so ingenious a controversialist, 
strikingly lame and inconclusive. The real point in the Budget 
round which controversy has raged, has been the reduction 
to £2,000,000 of the amount devoted to the reduction of the 
National Debt; its opponents urging that the money required for 
the relief of the payer of income-tax should have been obtained 
by reduction of expenditure. It will be obvious to everybody that 
there is ample room here for difference of opinion; but we can 
only record our conviction, for what it is worth, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has acted with reason and justice in 
refusing to tamper with the amount dedicated to Military and Naval 
Expenditure, and yet relieving the payer of income-tax, in some 
small degree, from the heavy burden of liberating posterity from 
having to pay for past wars, which were waged as much in its 
interests as in ours. Apart from any polemic the arrangements 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the ensuing year may 
have excited, his Budget Speech ought to be carefully perused 
and thoughtfully pondered by everyone who is interested in the 
economic condition and prospects of the Realm. 


The situation abroad has not materially altered during the past 
month, no real development being apparent in the policy of Russia 
in respect of the Bulgarian Question. The Russian Ambassador 
at Constantinople has been engaged in labouring to deter the 
Sultan from pressing the Powers for its settlement, by professing 
to be ready with a scheme that has the approbation of the Czar. 
But this scheme is nothing more than the fresh embodiment of the 
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conditions on which Russia has all along insisted, and which the 
Bulgarian Regents and the Bulgarian people have naturally refused 
to entertain. They are in effect that the present Regents are to 
resign and the present Sobranje is to be dissolved; that a provi- 
sional Regent is to be named by Russia and Turkey—in other 
words, by Russia—and to be accompanied to Sofia by a Turkish 
and.a Russian Commissioner ; that a new Ministry should then be 
nominated, also in substance by Russia, which would order fresh 
elections for the Grand Sobranje, and this Assembly would proceed 
to the election of a Prince. The Sultan regards these suggestions 
as inadmissible; having convinced himself that the present Regents 
enjoy the confidence of the Bulgarian people. He is willing, how- 
ever, to refer the proposals to the consideration of the Great 
Powers ; but M. de Nelidoff refuses to accept that condition. In a 
word, if Turkey can be persuaded to be the instrument of Russia 
in over-riding the wishes of Bulgaria, the Czar will promote a 
settlement of the Bulgarian Question. If not, then Russia will 
maintain its attitude of hostility to Bulgaria, and continue to. 
strive to undermine the power of the Regents, and to destroy the 
peace of Bulgaria by intrigues having for their object the promo- 
tion of civil war. It does not appear, however, that this policy is. 
likely to prove successful. Two of the Regents, who have been 
making a tour through Eastern Roumelia, have everywhere been 
received with acclamation, and, in Bulgaria, their power is abso- 
lute and unquestioned. Save when interrupted by inroads from 
Roumania, conducted by Russian hirelings, the peace of the Prin- 
cipality is assured ; and though the Government has not yet suc- 
ceeded in raising a Loan, of which the country is in great 
need for the prosecution of public works, the taxes for the half- 
year just expired were collected without any difficulty, 21,000,000 
francs having been paid into the Treasury. The irritation felt by 
Russia at the prosperity of Bulgaria and the attachment of its 
people to the Regency, is said to be shown at St. Petersburg by 
the indifference of the Russian negotiators to the settlement of 
the Russo-Afghan frontiers ; England, as usual, being held mainly 
responsible for the “obstinacy” of the Bulgarians. It is possible, 
however, that the present disturbed state of Afghanistan, where 
the Ameer of Cabul is engaged in contending with the insurgent 
Ghilzais, may not be altogether foreign to the disposition of the 
Russian Government on this question. 

A curious incident has occurred on the Franco-German Fron- 
tier, only too well calculated to embitter still further the relations 
between France and Germany. As we write, the matter is still 
sub judice, and it looks as though, when the arrest of Mr. Schnae- 
bele is investigated, there will be a considerable conflict of evidence - 
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as to the circumstances in which it was effected. To us it seems 
clear that if M. Schnaebele was either arrested on French terri- 


tory, or on German territory after having been inveigled thither 


by a German official, he should be released, with an apology. 
But possession is nine-tenths of the law; and the Germans have 
got hold of M. Schnaebele, and will naturally not release him save. 
on the production of evidence that satisfies, not the French 


Government, nor yet European opinion, but themselves. If 


France were as ready and as willing to fight as Prince Bismarck, 
there can be no question that M. Flourens would ere this have 
demanded the instant liberation of the French Commissary, and, in 
the event of refusal, would have given the German Ambassador his 
passports. We do not say that France would have acted either 
wisely or rightly in taking this course. But amour propre goes 
for something in the relation of powerful nations towards each 
other, as the war which followed the candidature of Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern showed in 1870; and there can be no doubt, 
furthermore, that had a German Commissary been arrested by the. 
French authorities in the same manner as M. Schnaebele, Prince 
Bismarck would have exacted immediate reparation or have 
ordered the armies of the Empire across the French frontier. It 
is something new in continental politics to find France behaving 
with so much self-control, and the absence of what some persons. 
would call spirit. But, in the long run, France will not suffer 
from its present prudent attitude. There are no clear grounds 
for accusing Prince Bismarck of wishing to goad France into. 
going to war; yet it is certain that he would treat France with 
more consideration if he believed that France could venture on 
that step with a fair chance of being successful. Even when, as 
is probable, the incident has been brought to a peaceful close, the 
French Government and the French people would do well to bear 
in mind that the Statesmen of Berlin are greatly exasperated by 
the resolutely hostile demeanour of the inhabitants of the two 
annexed Provinces, and might at any moment make a serious cause 
of quarrel with France out of the encouragement to disloyalty 
offered by French subjects to those of Germany. How greatly pre- 
occupied the German Military authorities are with the contingency 
of a fresh struggle with France, may be gathered from the use to. 
which the 320,000,000 marks to be expended in additional precau- 
tions during the next year or two, are being applied. A second 
line of rails is to be laid on all the lines leading to the French 
frontier, and stations and platforms for facilitating the transit of 
troops are to be constructed. A completely new line is to be laid 
between Upper Alsace and the south-western corner of the Empire. 
New war-material is also to be largely purchased. At home, 
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Prince Bismarck avows that his main reason for introducing the 
May Laws Amendment Bill, which is pretty sure to become law, is 
that he desires to have as few enemies to contend against as 
possible, when the great day arrives for testing once more the 
strength of the Fatherland. 

In Austria-Hungary, on the other hand, a considerable portion 
of the warlike expenditure lately contemplated has been sus- 
pended, a circumstance which may be taken as pointing to the 
existence of a conviction at Vienna and Buda-Pesth that the danger 
of war with Russia has passed away for the present. Much, however, 
has been done, as Mr. Atteridge shows in his interesting paper in 
the body of the Review, to render Austria-Hungary more prepared 
to meet the shock of war. In Italy, a new Ministry has been 
constituted, from which Count de Robilant is absent, and of which 
M. Depretis is, as usual, the head. But the military understanding 
between Germany, Austria, and Italy, remains intact; and if we 
continue to be spared the calamity of war, it is only because the 
great Continental Powers are one and ali so prepared for it that 
each of them lacks the resolution to strike the first blow. 


April 28th. 
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{N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


The Lion's Share of the World's Trading. 
Audi Alteram Partem.” 


To rae Eprtors or tae Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Before the total trade of any country can be computed, or com- 
pared with other countries, the external or foreign trade, as well as the 
internal or home trade, must be estimated ; from which must be deducted 
the imported articles which supplant home industries. 

The Cobden Club has been telling the people that Great Britain 
possesses the ‘“lion’s share of the world’s trading,” and quoting sta- 
tistics of foreign trade only in order to prove the fallacy. If the 
omission of home trade is intentional then misrepresentation has been 
resorted to in order to throw dust in the eyes of the public; if it has 
been done through ignorance, that is no more recommendation to would- 
be leaders of the people in search of truth than is misrepresentation. 

The substitution of a foreign for a home-made boot is no real increase 
of the boot trade, neither is the wheat trade increased by the non-culti- 
vation of four millions of acres of British wheat land and the supplanting 
of the same by the produce of four millions of acres of foreign land, 
although the imports are increased. 

Some countries possess such diversities of soils, climates and minerals, 
as to be capable of supplying themselves with almost all their require- 
ments without large imports, or exports, yet they carry on an enormous 
home trade, which is much more valuable to any country than foreign 
trade is, for if one pound’s worth is produced at home, it is 20s. added 
to the wealth of the country, 8s. of which goes to labour, whilst if 
imported it simply means, perhaps, 10 per cent. profit to the merchant, 
or 5 per cent. to the commission agent—2s. or 1s. against the 20s. Our 
fiscal system treats foreign manufactures as if they were of equal value 
to the home trades. Owing to free imports, the home trade of Great 
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Britain is injured to a larger extent than are the home trades of any 
other countries. 

In the following rough enumeration of the home trades or requirements 
of the people of the world, I place the United States of America first, 
because wages in that country range from 60 to 150 per cent. higher 
than in England, according to Mr. Porter, the eminent American 
financier. The figures are close enough simply for the argument, and 
could doubtless be improved upon by experts. 

Home or Internal Trades of the World. 
*United States 
Population 65 millions at £20 per head (rich and 
Great Britain :— 

35 millions at £16 per head . ° ; 560,000,000 
Canada and South America :— 

40 millions at £14 per hea r 560,000,000 
Rest of Europe :— ; 

270 millions at £10 per head . .  2,700,000,000: 
Asia :— 

700 millions at £5 per head .  8,500,000,000- 
Africa :— 

100 millions at £4 per head . ‘ ‘ % 400,000,000 


Nine thousand and twenty millions . £9,020,000,000. 


The so-called ‘ lion’s share ” is thus somewhat about 6 per cent. only 
of the home, or internal trade of the world. I am aware that the 
foreign or external trade gives a different result, but the percentage of 
this trade has considerably diminished of late years, and half of our 
ship’s crews are foreigners. 

Because the invention of steam has enabled our population of thirty 
millions to do the work of 300 millions during the past fifty years, it is 
useless to attribute the increase of trade in that period to the free import 
half of real Free Trade, which invention, coupled with the telegraph 
and penny post, enables a merchant to turn over his capital eight or 
ten times in the place of once, at smaller profits, which, with diminished 
cost of carriage, produces present cheapness. 

I am, Gentleman, 
Your obedient Servant, 
47, Southernhay, Exeter. J. Hears. 


* Exceeding both the home and foreign trades (total trade) of Great Britain. 
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Thought-Transference. 


To tae Eprrors or THE ‘ Nationa, Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 
Psychical Research is a subject exceptionally apt to suffer from its 
friends—from those who refer to mysterious agencies or unrecognized 
mental operations results that are perfectly explicable by known 
causes. The popular grounds of belief, for instance, in thought-trans- | 
ference, or ‘‘ telepathy,” are almost always either wrong or wholly inade- 
quate; and I was delighted to see the arguments and illustrations which 
my colleagues and I have persistently urged on this head so vigorously 
reinforced by the authors of the paper on ‘“‘ Some Mis-called Cases of 
Thought-Transference” in your January number. One or two points 
in that paper, however, require a word of comment, since they are 
calculated to give a quite wrong impression of our own experimental 
work. 
The main object of the writers was to point out the influence of 
“« number-habits” ; to show that when one person chooses at will a 
number or a letter, and concentrates his attention on it, and another 
person tries to guess it, the guess is very likely to be successful through 
similar brain-functioning ’—that is, because the number which most 
readily and spontaneously occurs to one person is very likely to be the 
one which most readily and spontaneously occurs to another person; 
so that coincidences might occur with noticeable frequency without 
driving us to any hypothesis of a causal link whereby the idea in one 
mind is reproduced in the other. There are circumstances of experi- 
ment in which this hypothesis of similar and parallel mental movements 
is truly applicable ; and it is then, of course, important that the selec- 
tion of the object (number, letter, or whatever it may be) should be 
independent of the ‘‘agent’s” mind, and should be decided by pure 
hazard. We have from the first been careful to proclaim and to act 
on this principle. Our most numerous class of experiments has been 
with playing-cards, the card being in each case drawn at random 
from the pack; and where numbers have been used, they have been 
written on separate slips of paper, and similarly drawn at random from 
a bag or bowl. There have been a few exceptions, asI shall explain in a 
moment; but they form a negligible quantity in our case. Now the paper 
in your January number, though temperately and courteously worded, 
would undoubtedly leave on the mind of any unwarned reader the im- 
pression that experiments of the type objected to formed a very substan- 
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tive part of our case. Misapprehension in a detail of this sort is really 
more serious, though, happily, it is also easier to remove, than that 
more general misconception of aims and methods for which workers 
in this particular field of Nature must lay their account. 

The exceptions to which I have just referred were in trials with 
numbers of two digits. Here the risk of appreciable disturbance of the 
results by ‘‘ number-habit” is, of course, far less than in the case of 
single digits.* But our critics object that people are apt to choose mul- 
tiples of 10 with disproportionate frequency; and that they tend to 
choose numbers nearer the higher limit. A glance at the double- 
number results recorded in Phantasms of the Living, vol. i. p. 34, will 
show the futility of making a serious objection to them out of the slight 
preference for multiples of 10; for the number of successes (obtained 
before the plan of drawing from a bowl was introduced) exceeded what 
chance was likely to give, even supposing that the agent’s choices and 
the percipient’s guesses had throughout been restricted to multiples of 10 
—trestricted, that is, to nine out of the ninety numbers over which they 
freely ranged. I have examined the details of 1,191 of these trials, 
and find that the cases where multiples of 10 were chosen form rather 
more than an eighth, instead of a ninth, of the whole. So small a 
deviation from the uniformity of purely hap-hazard selection might 
have been neglected; however, as soon as we heard of the remarkable 
results which our friends were obtaining, we took the precaution of 
insisting that the numbers should be drawn, and not chosen, by the 
“agent.” + As regards the alleged predilection for later numbers, the 
details of the experiments show that in a series of any length it ceases 
to be apparent; while, even if it continued, the later numbers in a set 
of ninety are sufficiently numerous to ensure, at each trial, large odds 
against accidental success. The experiments, therefore, perfectly hold 
their ground. 

A slight error of exposition may be freely admitted. It would 
have been betier not to say that in a series of guesses at numbers ran- 
ging from 10 to 99 the odds against accidental success at each trial are 
89 to 1, without expressly adding that this is absolutely true only when 
the number to be guessed is in each case fixed on by pure hazard ; when 
the choice is left to the ‘“ agent,” it is possible that (say) 86 to 1 
might be nearer the mark. But we may fairly ask that a mote shall 
not be represented as a beam; and criticism surely overleaps itself 


* Even with single digits, however, the risk only applies to the first few guesses, and 
becomes inappreciable in any prolonged series, where all the digits occur again and 
again. 

+ See a table of results, obtained on this plan, in Phantasms, vol. ii. p. 654. It gives 
a total result against the accidental occurrence of which the odds were nearly two. 
hundred thousand million billion trillions to one. 
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when it declares so trivial an inaccuracy to be “a striking proof of the: 
blinding effect of pre-conceived opinion.” 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 


Epmunp Gurney. 
Rooms of the Society for Psychical Research, 


14 Dean’s Yard, 8.W. 
April 4th, 1887. 


Succession in the Irish Church. 


To tae Eprrors or “Tue Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Will you allow me to say a few words on a sentence in Lord 
Courtown’s most able and interesting article on Ireland in your number 
for March 1887. At p. 87, he says, ‘‘ At the accession of Mary and of 
Elizabeth, those who filled State offices took their religion from the 
Crown ; some of the Bishops were equally complaisant ; the mass of the 
people remained unaffected by the change.” The people for ten years 
after Elizabeth’s accession attended the parish churches. The Pope 
waited for Elizabeth’s deposition or death. He wanted to regain an 
undivided Church. At length, as Elizabeth seemed secure, he forbade 
the people any more to attend Church. As to the Bishops, some, Lord 
Courtown says, conformed. He understates our case. Of twenty-one 
Bishops whom Mary left alive, seventeen conformed, two alone refused 
and were deprived. I could give the names in every case, but I spare 
your space. Three of the twenty-one surrendered the Pope’s Bulls. 
Five more paid till death, the twentieths, a tax to the Crown; seven 
more had sat under Henry, Edward, and Mary, and were not likely to 
object to conform still. One of these seven, O’Fihel of Leighlin, in 
1559, renounced his temporalities, and abjured the Pope’s authority. 
MacCongail of Raphoe was present as the Queen’s representative at the 
submission of two Irish Princes; Skyddie of Cork, one of Mary's 
Bishops, submitted to re-consecration ; seventeen who conformed, and 
two who were deprived, made nineteen. Two only of the twenty-one 
are unaccounted for. So that, as I have said, Lord Courtown under- 
states our case. As to the Parish Priests, they generally continued to 
officiate. Sir Henry Sydney wrote word over to England, that in the 
suburban diocese of Meath scarcely any of the parish clergy could speak 
English. These, of course, were no new importation. How we, like 
the Welsh Church, lost the flocks, it would be an infandum renovare 
laborem. At any rate, our Episcopacy alone traces through Queen 
Mary’s Bishops to St. Patrick. The Romish champion, Archbishop 
Moran, of Sydney, confesses that they can show no connection with 
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any but foreign bishops. It has been the fashion in England, for men 
like Mr. Gladstone to talk of a new Church set up by Elizabeth, and a 
transfer to it of the churches, lands, tithes, &c. of the old. This could 
only have been done by Act of Parliament. But it is all a fable! 
The old corporation made changes, but remained the same. I offered 
in the papers £100 for the production of any Act of Parliament creating 
a new Church, or transfer from an old to a new. But I offered in 
vain! ll particulars are to be found in a 6d. pamphlet, Which 
Church has Orders from St. Patrick? Hodges & Co., Dublin. 
Gentlemen, 
I am, your obedient Servant, 
Cuartes 
8, James’ Terrace, Clonskeagh, Canon and V.G. of Kildare. 
Dublin, March 8, 1887. 


The Effects of Civilization upon Women. 


To rue Eprrors or tae “ Nationa Review.” 


“GENTLEMEN, 


The paragraph ‘‘ Women as Midwives” betrays painful non- 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject, and consequently “ A 
Woman’s” statements are likely seriously to mislead the lay reader. 


‘The midwife is a very important functionary, and many of them, so 
-ealled, do not realise their important responsibilities, and their ignorance 


is such a source of danger that they ought to be prohibited from practice. 
If, however, by male midwives the authoress means the surgeon-accou- 
cheur, I beg to differ from her statements and inferences in toto. As a 
profession I do not think the medical calling, even the obstetrical branch 


-of it, at all suited for the educated lady, nor do I think the gentler sex 


at all adapted for the profession. I think the “fours to one” might 
find other occupations far more congenial to their natures and consti- 
tutions, and many as likely to afford them as much pleasure and fair 
remuneration as the hard-working, never-ending medical profession. 
I am, Sirs, 
Your obedient Servant, 
12th April, 1887. ‘¢ RETIRED.” 
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eir staff includes some very clever artists, 
as men of great practical experience, 
whose superintendence work of the very highest class 
j been successfully completed. 


p4seszs FLOORING.—EXAMPLES of ALL 
the DIFFERENT COMBINATIONS of WOODS 
are also EXHIBITED. As a result of economy in 
uction, prices are now from as low as 3d. per foot, 
,000 feet in stock, seasoned, and ready for la dakoce, 
Also on show specimens of interior woodwork, 
overdoors, screens, and carved Elizabethan ey 
lings —MAPLE & CO., Decorators. 


APER HANGINGS.—MAPLE & CO. are now 

receiving the NEW PRODUCTIONS. for 1887. 

Many of the Patterns are simply charming, while 

some at even 1s. 6d. per piece are so cleverly esigned 

as to be scarcely distinguishable from woven fabrics. 

yas ged Papers for — rooms at from 63d. per 
Id yards. Seam Samples per Parcel Post. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD. ——_ 


APLE & CO.—JAPANESE JAPA- 
NESE PAPERS in original native ; also 
roductions of English and Continental 
as old Cordova leather, by native artists. These 
Pe rs alike ait their full 
ours an Inctive originality, 
of effect, and much apprecia 
hangings and other decorative 
APLE & CO.—JAPANESE PAPERS. 

NESE PAPERS > a distinct sani value, 
as their firm lacquered surface does not absorb dust 
or contagious atoms, while they can be easily dusted 
or cleaned, and will retain their beau after 


long a 
other papers have had to be replaced.—_MAPLE &CO., 
Japanese Paper 


EBTERS of JAPANESE PAPERS.— 

MAPLE & CO. IMPORT JAPANESE PAPERS 
direct from the island in very large quantities, thus 
saving intermediate profits, so that t able to 
offer them at much lower prices than us Maple 
and Co.’s variety, too, is by far the lar; aS in ihe king- 
dom, and inten: purchasers Rade the collec- 
tion or write for patterns.— and CO., Totten- 
ham-court-road, London, Paris, a Smyrna. 


for EXPORTATION. 


JAPA- 


as well as MERCHANTS areINVITED 

ct the LARGEST FURNISHING ESTA- 

BLISHME T in the WORLD. Hundreds of thousands 

of pounds worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, 

Curtains, &c., all ready for immediate shi: — 

Having large space, all goods are packed on re- 

mises by experienced packers; very essential ~ en 

goods are for exportation to ensure safe delivery. The 
reputation of half a century. 


MAPLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road, London ; 
also at Paris and Smyrna. 


NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


8 4 


Tee rce 


EMBROCATION: 


FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPLINTS WHEN FORMING. 
FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND GALLS. 

FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSES. 

FOR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA. 

FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED HOCKS. 

FOR SORE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS. 

FOR FOOT ROT, AND SORE MOUTHS IN SHEEP AN) LAMBS. 
FOR SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES IN DOGS. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 
From His Grace the Duke ang ag] 
“ Belvoir, Grantham, Dec. 1, 1879. 
Sirs,—Elliman’s Royal Embrocation is used in my 
stables. I think it very useful. Rouriay 
“Master of Belvoir Hunt.” 


Castle Weir, Kington, Herefordshire, 

Dec, 3, is7s. 
Gentlemen,—I use the Royal Embrocation in 
stables and kennels, and have found it very serviceable. 
T have also used the Universal Embrocation for lum- 
—_or rheumatism for the last two years, and have 

very little since using it. 
Prices, Lt.-Col., 

** Master of Ruduorshire Hunt.” 
BLLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 
Sold by Chemists & Saddlers, Price 2s., 2s. 6d., & 3s. 6d. 


CHEST-COL 


|_so ORE THROAT, 
From COLD, 
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